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PREFACE 


Neaklt twenty years ago, I planned to write a series of five 
volumes on the history of ancient Indian colonies in the Far East. 
The first volume on Champa was published in 1927, and the second 
and third volumes, dealing respectively with the political and cultural 
history of SuvarnadvTpa, were published in 1936 and 1938. The 
last two »volumes, dealing with Kambuja, Siam, Burma and other 
parts of Indo-China have not yet been published. It was my 
intention, immediately after the publication of the whole series, to 
bring out a single short volume dealing briefly with all these 
colonifes. This was meant to serve as a popular hand-book for those 
who were unwilling or unable to go through the five big volumes 
of the series. • As the publication of the last two volumes has to be 
indefinitely postponed on account of the war I thought it better 
to bring out the short popular volume without further delay. 

In this short book I have tried to include all the essential 
facts bearing upon the history and culture of the ancient Hindu 
colonies in the Far East. I have avoided all critical discussions 
and references to authorities. For these, as well as fuller and 
detailed treatment of the topics dealt with herein, the reader may 
refer to the bigger volumes. 

Since the publication of the first volume of the series there 
has been a growing desire in this country for knowledge of the 
ancient Indian colonies, and I hope this small book will enable 
even those who are not professed students of history to gain a fair 
idea of this fascinating aspect of ancient Indian history and culture. 
Recently the University .of Calcutta has introduced the subject in 
both Intermediate and BA; Courses in History. But the books 
prescribed are hardly suitable for Under-Graduate students. The 
absence of suitable text-books has proved a great handicap to both 
teachers and students and seems to be mainly responsible for the 
fact that the alternative Courses including the study of this subject 
have not yet been very popular among the students. In writing 
this book I have specially kept in view the need of these University 
students. If this book facihtate their study of the subject and 
attract a larger number to these Courses I shall consider my labour 
amply rewarded. 


February, 4, 1944 
4, Bepin Pal Road, 
Kaligbat, Calcutta 


R. C. Majtjmdar 
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BOOK I 


CHAPTER I 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

1. The Land 

Indo-China is the name given to the Peninsuk ^hidt 
stretches out from the south-east of Ask far into the Indkn Oce»i. 
It lies to the south of China and south-east of India, and between 
the Bay of Bengal and the China Sea. It includes Burma, ^aSi 
(Thailand) , Malay Peninsuk, Laos, Cambodia, Cochin-China, Annam 
and Tonkin. 

Burma comprises nearly the whole of the western part of ihe 
Peninsuk. High mountains starting from Central Asian plateau 
separate it from India and Chirm, and cover the northern part of 
the country. These throw out paralkl ranges of hills, caQed Yomas* 
that extend to the Extreme south. The valleys enclosed by them 
are watered by three great rivers, viz. the Irawadi, with its tributary, 
the Chindwin, the Sttang and the Salween. The wide ddta of t^ 
Irawadi forms a large coastal plain of rich alluvial soil. Two ^her 
long narrow coastal pMns constitute ^ {^ovMes d Aiakitti and 
Tennasserim, lwo> Sieni, sepamting the formtf 

from the Irawadi valley, and the ktter from* Siam. 

The present independent kingdom of Siam, which includes the 
northern part of Maky Peninsuk, is bounded on the north by 
Burma and Laos, on the west by Burma and about 850 miles of 
coast on the Bay of Bengal, on the south by the Maky Peflfeub 
and nearly 1,000 miles of coast round the Gulf d Smn, and on the 
east by Laos and Cambodk. 

Northern Skm, lying between the Salween and the Upper 
Mekong is a land of narrow valleys separated by ste^ Ibniftatfad 
i^>urs rising occasionally to a height of more ihan 8,000 ft. Cmlkli 
Sam is mostly an alluvial plain intersected by many rivers, the 
largest of which is the Menam wWch passra by the capital city 
Bangkok and falls into the Gulf of Siam. Southern ^m en^rades 
the northern parf of the Maky Penins^ up to the Isthmus of 
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Tht Maky Petimsuia or the Peninsula of Malacca is a long 
naJTow strip of territory which forms the most southerly extremity 
of the mainland of Asia. Politically, it begins at the Isthmus of 
Era» but ge<^raphically it extends from the parallel of the head of 
the Gulf of Siam, in Lat. 1S°-S0', to cape Rumenia, a distance* of 
than 900 mil^. The peninsula is bounded on the north by 
Skm, and is surrounded by the sea in all other directions ; by the 
dihiA Set and the Gulf of Siam on the east, by the strait of 
Sii^pore on the south, and by the straits of Malacca ajid the Bay 
of Bengal on the west* There are many islands along the shores of 
the peninsula, the most notable being l4angkawi and Penang on the 
west, and Singapore, Batan and Bintang on the south. 

The most characteristic physical feature of the peninsula is the 
long rai^ of granite mountains which runs along its whole length, 
descwding somewhat abruptly into a wider plain on the east, and 
lUfCue gently into a narrower plain on the west. Almost the whole 
of the peninsula — ^both alluvial plains and mountain ranges — ^is 
covered by evergreen forests, mostly dense jungles, the major part 
irf which is yet untrodden by human foot. The rivers are numerous, 
but Mnall, and in most cases navigable for large boats only up to a 
Aort .distance from the mouth. 

. Annam occupies the eastern part of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. ' 
it is bounded on the north and the south respectively by Tonkin 
and Cochin-Chma. The China Sea forms its eastern boundary, 
whie the west a chain of bills shuts it off from Lower Laos and 
Cambodk. This chain of hills, covered with lidj forests, runs along 
the wbofe lei^th of the country, gradually descending from north 
to south and ranging in height from 8.090 to 6,000 ft. The long 
Barrow strip of country between the mountains and the sea, which 
the habitable zone of the countiy, is intersected by innumer- 
able spurs erf hiijs rupmng in various directions. Sometimes the 
ipras of hills extend as as the sea-coast, and nowhere does the 
babitable sone exceed a breadth of seventy miles. A large number 
^ rivars ksuing from the mountains falls to the sea. The whole 
©mmlry thus a>mprises a series of separate river-valleys with few 
fontes of communication by land, favouring the growth of a number 
of isolated independent settlements rather than one united state, 
fonkin (also spelt as Tongking and Tonquin), which lies to the 
of Annam, forms almost a natural part of this country* The 
Bed River flows across the whole of Tonkin from north-west to south- 
and forms a huge delta on the Gulf of Tonkin which forms its 
mmmi boundary. The northern part of Tonkin consists of a series 
of Mis and jrfateaus reaching up to the borders of China, while dense 
forests and hifis separate it from Laos on the west.'' 
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The region between Burma and Siam On the one hand and 
Tonkin and Annam on the other is occupied in a line from north to 
south by the three countries, Laos, Cambodia and Cochin-China; 
which may be said to constitute geographically, and in ancient 
times also politically, a single unit, though with diversified physical 
features. Through this entire region flows the mighty river Mekong, 
which issuing from the hills runs along the eastern borders of Burma 
and Siam, and then cuts its way through Luang Prabang range 
into the table-land of Laos proper. Running along the western 
border of ^os, and separating it from Siam, the majestic river 
passes over the Dangrek range and enters Cambodia proper near 
Kiong- 

From this point the bed of the Mekong is enlarged to nearly 
double its breadth and covers almost the whole of Cambodia by its 
ramifications. Near the modern capital city of Pnom-Penh it is 
joined to the vast lake of Tonle Sap, about 60 miles to the north-west, 
by a wide sheet of water, full of islands. Prom this point of junction 
the river branches off into two wide streams, connected by numerous 
cross canals, till they both fall into the China Sea forming the rich 
delta of Cochin-China. 

The characteristic physical features of the Great Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula may be summed up as follows : — 

Shut off by high moimtains from India and China it is traversed 
by long ranges of hills and mighty rivers, both running north to 
south. The hill ranges divide the entire country into four distinct 
regions, viz, (1) Burma and (2) Siam and Malay Peninsula in the 
west ; (3) Annam and Tonkin in the east ; and (4) Laos, Cambodia 
and Cochin-China in the middle. . The mighty rivers which fertilise 
the lands are the Irawadi and the Salween in Burma, the Menam 


m 


r^ion, and the Red River in 


in Siam, the 

Tdnkii^ ‘ ^ 

" The East Indies, called by various names such as Indian 
Archipelago, Malay Archipelago, Asiatic Archipelago, Indonesia and 
Instilinde, comprises a large group of islands of varying size, more 
than six thousand in number. It begins with the large' island of 
Sumatra which lies to the west of the Malay Peninsula and is 
separated froni it by the Straits of Malacca. The narrow ' Sunda 
'Strait part^ Sumatra from the* neighbouring island df Java to its 
south-east. Java is the beginning of a series of islands lying in n 
long chain in the direction from west to east. Th^ are BaK, 
Tiombek, Sumbawa, Flores and a, number “of small islands- 'v^hich 
almost stretch up to New-Guinea. A little to the south of tbis Iw 
are the two imporfant islands,. Sumb'a and Tinlor’. , 

A similar chain of islands lies to the north, along a line 
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t!ic c<eiit]% of Sumatra towards the east. It begins with 
Bonwn, tibe ii^nd in the archipelago. Next comes Celebes 

Md tlkn the large group of islands known as the Moluccas or Spice 

IHHPMSKISi* 

Bejond mil these islands, numbering more than six thousand, 
Ke the large idand of New-Guinea to the east and the group of 
yknds kaowii ms the Hiilippines to the north. 

The Arehipekgo is separated from Indo-China in the north by 
tte South Chma Sea and from Australia in the south by, the Timor 
Sem* To the west there is no large country till we reach the shores 
of India and Africa, the intervening sea being dotted with hundreds 
of ij^nds. The most important of these, beginning from the 
emjd mie Andaman, Nicobar, Ceylon, Maldives, Laccadives and 
BfmckiDmmcmr. 

Tl^ miK^nt Hindus designated the country described above, 
f4». IndkCiiina and Malay Archipelago, by the general name 
Suvmi^ldiumi or Land of Gold. They, however, also used the name 
Suvmr^dvlpa or Island of Gold to denote particularly the islands, 
fediKfag Malay Peninsula. Particular regions in Indo-China (such 
ms Burmm and Skm) and Malay Archipelago are also called 
itapeetrrely SuvaimbfaQmi and Suvarnadvipa. The names indicate 
Ihml the Hindus, like the Arabs, believed that this region produced 
gold m kige quantities, or was rich in precious commodities. In 
any case they regarded the lands as veritable mines of gold, literally 
m %iErmlively. 


2. The People 


Tke primitive people in Indo-China probably belpnged to 
the ICeia^^ poup inhabiting Australia and New-Gi^a, but 
Itmf kawe imidly Ml any trace behind. To these succeeded an 
group rAich is now represented by the Chams, the 
of a powerful natSon whfch caine under the influence of the 
ooksi^ and founded the kingdom of Champs in the ^uthem 
part ^ wkit k BOW called Annam. 

Nert came the most important group, called Mon-Khmer from 
^ Baines of its tw feeing representatives. The Khmers settled 
m Ckmhodm, C^hin-CSiiiiia and a part of what is now called Laos 
Ik Ibt Botib df it, tfaou^ it IS very likely that they were preceded 

Igr mmg% mmintam tribes whenn they ccmquered and forced to take 
M hais and forests. 

M<tos inimbited the ibww waH^ of the Irawadi ahd^ the 

The rest of this province %as oceupkd by 
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various Mongoloid tribes belonging to the Tibeto-Burman group. 
The Mens, however, extended further south and, along with the 
Elmers, settled among and dominated over the Lawas, the primitive 
population of Siam and Laos. Throughout the course of history a 
distinction is noticeable between the heterogeneous Mon-Elmer 
people of Siam and the pure Elmers of Cambodia. 

The Thais inhabited the province of Yunnan and the region 
immediately to its south full of hills, 'dales and forests, and watered 
by the upper courses of the Mekong and the Menam. 

The Annamites, who have now given their name to the whole 
country on the eastern coast of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, are 
probably a branch of the great Thai people and occupied at first 
only Tonkin and the northern part of present Annam up to the Hban 
Sonh mountains. To their south lived the Chams. The primitive 
savage tribes who formed the original inhabitants of Annam and 
Tonkin were driven by the Chams and the Annamites to the hills 
and jungles. 

From the x>oint of view of history and ethnography the Malay 
Peninsula belongs to the East Indies, and the two together are 
known as Malayasia. The people of this region are usually divided 
into three strata : — 

(1) The primitive races, such as the Semang and Sakai of the 
Malay Peninsula, who are wild savage tribes living in hills. 

(2) The Proto-Malays found all over Malayasia, whose languages 
are distinctly Malay. The Batak, Achinese, Gayo and Lampongs 
of Sumatra, the Dayaks of Borneo and the aborigines of Celebes, 
Temate and Tidor islands all belong to this type. Som^of them 
are cruel and ferocious. The Bataks, for example, are cannibals 
who ea^ prisoners and aged relatives. Others are more civilised. 
The Dayaks of Borneo, altboii^ head-hunters for ritualistic purposes, 
are Mid in character, and honest, simple,* hospitable and truthful. 

(S) The Malays, who now form the predominant element in 
the population of Malayasia are usually divided under four great 
heads: — (1) The Malays proper .who inhabit the Malay Peninsula 
and the coastal regions of Sumatra and Borneo ; (2) the Javanese 
of Java, Madura, Bali and parts of Lombok and Sumatra ; (3) the 
Bugis of Celebes ; and (4) the Tagalas of the Philippines. 

The peoples of Indo-China and East Indies described above 
belonged to various stages of culture and civilisation,, from wild 
savage tribes, who went naked, to fairly civilised races, who not only 
possessed rudimentary elements of civilisa*tion, but also some know- 
ledge of primitive arts and sciences. They formed the main elements 
of population in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and the East Indies 
when the Indians first colonised these regions shortly after ox before 
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[ 0f the ehristktt Era. There are, however, reasons to 
most of these peoples Ihemselves had originally come 
represent an earlier wave of Indian colonisation 
Far East in pre-historic times. This view is based on a study 
languages. It is now generally recognised that the languages 

the people of the numerous islands in the 
to the same family, to which the name Austro- 
has been apfrfbd. Becent linguistic researches have established 
connection between the languages of some primitive tribes 
as the Munda and Khasi with Mon-Khmer and allied 
of Indo-China including those of Semang and Sakai, and 
family to which they belong is called Austro-Asiatic. 
Cknman sciolar Schmidt connects the Austro-Asiatic family 
lie Austronesian, thereby establishing a larger linguistic family 

indicates the possibility of an ethnic unity 
Schmidt thus regards the peoples of Indo-Ghina and 
Indks as belonging to the same stock as the Munda and 
tribes of Central India and the Khasis of North-eastern India. 
India as the original home of all these peoples from which 
^read to the east and south-east. This view must, 
be raided as only a probable one, as it lacks positive and 
evidence. 






CHAPTER II 

THE BEGINNINGS OF INDIAN COIDNISATION 

As in all ages and countries, the prospect of acquiring wealth 
first tempted the Indian traders and merchants to explore unknown 
territories beyond their own frontiers. The lands and islands beyond 
the sea and the hills on the east were reputed to possess fabulous 
quantities of gold and precious minerals and were called by 
&ivai?abhumi or Suvarmdvlpa, ‘ the land of gold.’ The spi«s 
of the east were also as great an attraction as they proved to be 
fifteen centuries later. In short, the Indians were attmcted to the 
East by the same allurements which proved so irresistible to the 
Arabs in the ninth and tenth and to the Europeans in the fifteenth 
'and sixteenth centuries AD. 

No doubt other forces were at work to speed up the pace of 
emigration. The missionary zeal of the Brahmans and Buddhists, 
pressure caused by increasing population and invasion of foreigp 
hord^, and the spirit of adventure of the Kshatriya princes and 
nobles were added to the commercial enterprise of the merchants^ 
and caused a steady fiow of Indian emigrants to various parts of 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and the East Indres. Many of the^ 
(^Tni«rr aTit.s p0rmi««tly these foreign lands. They married 

women of the localities and the infiuence of their superior cultuip 
giadually Hinduised the society. This imperceptible but gradual 
penetration, often aided by active missionary propaganda., graduafiy 
spread Hindu religion, art, literature and social ideas m aU directioi^^^^ 
^metimes a military adventurer seized the political pow^ and 
establMed a Hindu kingdom. The fosion between ^ 
setriCTS fOrd the Hinduised local people was so coinplete^riiat it ra 
not always pusrible to distinguish betw^ the *1^ la^ 

assumed Hindu names and adopted Sanskrit or Pali langU^e ^ 
ffindu religion, manners and customs, white the In'c^ns i^^ 
locrd habits and social usages and merged ihem^lyes into the 1^ 
communities. 'Thus grew up the Indian colonial kingdoms which 

were constantly strengthened by fre^ streams of imrnigralion ^ 

tte motHerlarfd. 
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A coRtemporaiy ace 9 unt of a small state in Malay Peninsula 
hy m eye-witness shows such a colony in the making and throws 
into^ting light upon the whole problem. It is named Tuen-suin 
by the Chinese. "“Its market was a meeting ground between the 
mst and west, frequented every day by more than ten thousand 
men, including merchants from India, Parthia and more distant 
Idbgdbms who come in large numbers to carry on trade and 
cowmicrce in rare objects and precmus merchandises. It contains 
ive hundred merchant families, two hundred Buddhists and more 
than Hmusand Brahmans of India. The people of Tuen-suin follow 
lii«tr religion and give them their daughters in marriage, as most 
of these Brahmans settle in the country and do not go away. Day 
and night they read sacred scriptures and make offerings of white 
vanes, perfumes and flowers to the gods.” 

The migration of the Indians on a large scale to the Par East 
ami their colonisation in this region are echoed in many stories and 
Icg^s, current in India as well as in the colonies. Although 
time legends cannot be regarded as history, they preserve the 
memory of events long forgotten and the cumulative effect of 
ewidkme of this kind cannot be altogether ignored. In particular 
they throw interesting light on the objects and motives of the early 
cohmis^ the routes followed by the Indians in their journey to* the 

^ East, and the perils and hardships encountered by them both 
in iajid and sea. 

Seveial Buddhist Jataka stories which were probably current 

era refer to voyages between India and 
SiiTansabhuiHi, the general name for the lands and islaTirta in the 
Eur East. We may mention a few of them : — 

(1) A king of Videha being defeated and killed in battle, the 
wijiiyed QtKcn fled in disguise to Champa (Bhagalpur) with her 
btewores. When her son had grown up he told his mother ; “ Give 
kaK yow trea^nes to md I will go to Suvarnabhumi and get 
aches there and will then seize my paternal kingdom.” 
Bavrag thus got together his stock-in-trade he put it on board a 
^ mth some merchants bound for Suvarnabhumi. “My son” 
^ the mother, “the sea has few chances of success and many 
do not go.” But he bade her adieu and embarked on 
h^. ne rest of the story describes how, although he was 
WiWiJKied, he at l^t regained the ^gdom of Mithila. 

(*) Near the <ity of Benares was a great town of carpenters 
aWMwamg a; thousand families who decided to go to a foreign land! 

cat down trees from forest, built a mighty ship and 
h® m the river. Having put their families on' board the 

tksy proved in due course to the ocean. There they set 
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sail and reached an island that lay in the midst of the sea. In that 
island grew wild all manner of plants and fruit trees, rice, sugar-cane, 
banana, mango, rose-apple, jack, cocoanut and other fruits. So they 
took up their abode in that place. 

(3) There was a seaport town named Bharukachchha (Broach 
hf Gujrat), The son of the master-mariner in that city gained at 
an early age a complete mastery over the art of seamanship. After- 
wards when his father died he became the head of the mariners and 
plied the mariner’s calling. He was wise, and with him on board, no 
ship ever came to harm. Unfortunately it so happened that injured 
by the salt water both his eyes lost their sight. But still when 
some merchants had got ready a ship and were looking out for a 
skipper they selected the blind mariner. Passing through many 
seas and braving many perils the merchants were brought back 
with a rich cargo of diamonds, gold, silver, emeralds and coral. 

Similar stories of mercantile voyages to Suvarnadvlpa are 
told in the Brihatkatha, another treasure-house of old Indian stories, 
datTTvg from a period before the Christian era. The most interesting 
of all IS, however, the adventurous story of Sanudasa of which a 
summary is given below. 

Sanudasa joins the gang of the adventurer Achera, who is 
preparing an expedition to the land of Gold (Suvarnabhumi) . 
They cross the sea and land at the foot of a mountain. They climb 
up to the top by catching hold of creepers (Vetray. This is the 
“ creepers’ path ” (Vetrapatha) . On the plateau there is a rive]? 
which changes into stone everything that falls into it. They cross 
it by holding on to the bamboos which overhang the banks. This 
is ‘‘ the bamboo’s path ” (VaThsapatha) . Further on, they meet a 
narrow path between two precipices. They light a fire with wet 
branches ; the smoke attracts some Kiiatas who mine and propose 
to sell them son^e ’ the adventurers get on those goats, the 

only animals sure-footed enough to be able to follow the narrow 
edge without feeling giddy. This is the “ goats’ path ” (Ajcipdihay . 
The adventurers do not come to the end of it without some 
dfficulty, as another gang is approaching from the opposite direction. 
A struggle ensues, but Achera’s troops are able to pass through 
after having thrown their enemies into the ravmes. sanudasa 
begins to fed indignant at the fierceness of the gold-seekers. Achera 
orders his followers to slay the goats and to put their dons with 
the inride out. Huge birds will mistake those men for a he^ of 
raw meat, come and carry them away to their aerfe. It is there 
the gold is! Sanudasa attempts to save the goat he was riding, 
but his comi^nions are pitiless. Everything takes place as AcEera 
foretold, but the bird which carries off Sanudasa is attacked by 

2 
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Mutiter bW wMcb attempts to steal his prey. The goat’s skin 
Imi^ open and Sanudasa falls m a tank which is in the heart of 
a hiximant forest. The next day he comes to a river the banks of 
which are of golden sand ; near by, there is a herinitage from which 
a immit comes out. 

The above story refers to several ^ paths ’ or ingenious means 

passing through difficult territory, A few more of these paths 
are relOTed to in various early books. There is Jannujpatha where 
one has to crawl <m knees. Sankupatha was a difficult and laborious 
iwocedure for ascending a mountain. An iron hook, attached to a 
mpe of skin, is thrown up till the hook is fixed up in the mountain. 
Having climbed up the rope, the man makes a hole on the hillside 
witii a diamond-tipped iron instrument, and fixes a spear. Having 
caught hold of this, he detaches tiie hook, and throws it aloft again, 
till it k agam fixed up in the mountain. Then he ties the rope to 
tie spmt, and having caught hold of the rope with one hand, 
strikes it by a hammer with the other till the spear is detached. 
Then he climbs up again, again fixes the spear, and repeats the 
process till he ascends the top of the hill. Last comes Chhatrapatha, 
the means of coming down from a steep height. One has to jump 
down from a precipice with an open parasol made of skin, and 
descends slowly to the ground, on account of the resistance of the 
air. In other words, it involved the principle of parachute. 

These various kinds of 'paths’ give us some idea of the diffi- 
culties which Indians had to surmount while travelling in unknown 
foreign lands to which they were attracted by lure of wealth. An 
idea of the dangers attending a sea-voyage in small wooden boats 
is given in the following vivid description recorded by the Chinese 
traveller Fa-hien who went by way of sea from India to China early 
in the fifth century A.D. 

''Fa Hien took passage in a large merchantman, on board of 
which there were more than £00 men and to which was attached by 
a tope a smaller vessel, as a provision against damage or injury to 
^ large one from the perils of the navigation. With a favourable 
wind, they proceeded eastward for three days, and then they 
encountered a great wind. The vessel sprang a leak and the water 
came in. The merchants wished to go to the smaller vessel ; but 
the men on board it, fearing that too many would come, cut the 
connecting rope. The merchants were greatly alarihed, feeling 
tfaefr risk of instant death. Afraid that the vessel would fill, they 
took their bulky goods and threw them into the water. 

^ "In this way the tempest continued day and night, till on the 
IKrtfeenth day the ship was carried to the side of an island, where 
bn the ebbing of the tide, the place of the leak was discovered, and 
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it was stopped, on which the voyage was resumed. On the sea 
(hereabouts) there are many pirates, to meet with whom Is speedy 
death. The great ocean spreads out, a boundless expanse. There is 
no knowing east or west ; only by observing the sun, moon, and 
stars was it possible to go forward. If the weather were dark and 
rainy, (the ship) went as she was carried by the wind, without any 
definite course. In the darkness of the night, only the great waves 
were to be seen, breaking on one another, and emitting. a brightness 
like that ©f fire, with huge turtles and other monsters of the deep 
(all about) . The merchants were full of terror, not knowing where 
they were going. The sea was deep and bottomless, and there was 
no place where they could drop anchor and stop. But when the 
sky became clear, they could tell east and west, and (the ship) 
again went forward in the right direction. If she had come on any 
hidden rock, there ■would have been no way of escape. After 
proceeding in this way for rather more than ninety days they arrived 
at a country called Java-dvipa (Java) 

Literature is justly regarded as the echo of national life. The 
stories quoted above, and numerous other Indian folk-tales about 
merchants going beyond the sea indicate that the spirit of explora- 
tion and adventure was a characteristic feature of ancient Indian life. 

We possess reliable evidence regarding the sea-routes followed 
by the Indians. Beginning from the north there was first the 
famous port of Tamralipti, which is now represented by Tamluk' in 
Midnapur district, Bengal. From this port there was a regular 
Ra-iliTig of vessels which either proceeded along the coasts of Bengal 
and Burma, or crossed the Bay of Bengal and made a direct voyage 
to B&lay Peninsula and to the Bast Indi^ and Indo-Cfema beyond 
it. There were other idnrilar p<n1s M embarkation, one at Palura 
near Gopalpur (Ganjam) in Orissa, and three near Masulipatam 
(Madras) , from which ships sailed across Bay of Bengal to the Far 
East, There was a regular coasting voyage from the mouth of the 
Ganges along the eastern coast of India to Ceylon, and thence aloi^ 
the western coast up to Broach at the mouth of the Narmada river 
and perhaps even beyond it. People from all parts of India came 
hfy land or river route to the nearest sea-port, and then made a 
coastal voyaj^ to Tamralipti, Palura, or one of the harbours near 
Masulipatam whence ships made a direct voyage to the Far East 
a^noss the Bay of Bengal. 

The existence of these ancient trade-routes between the oiston 
islands and the coasts of Bengal, Onssa, Bladras and Gujarat,, is thus 
established on good authority. It is interesting to find that it is 
precisely in tb^je directions fhat the ancient traditions of Ind^i 
colonists in the Far East and South-East lead us to fook for 
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origiiial bomes. To mention briefly only a few of the many tradi- 
tions^ there is first the story of a Bengali prince Vijaya, colonising 
the island of Ceylon. Secondly, the foundation of Ligor is ascribed 
by tradition to a descendant of Asoka who fled from Magadha, 
aaibaiked a vessel at Dantapura and was wrecked on the coast of 
the Makya Peninsula. There is also the story preserved in the 
tdiTonicles of Java, that the Hindus from Kalinga coast colonised the 
i^nd. Similar traditions of colonists from Kling or Kalinga country 
are preserved in many other islands. Thirdly, according to tradi- 
tions current among the people of Pegu, Indian colonists from the 
country of the lower courses of the rivers Krishna and Godavari, 
had at a remote time crossed the sea, and formed settlements in the 
delta of the Irawadi and on the adjoining coast. Lastly there is 
the story preserved in the chronicles of Java that the island was 
first colonised by a Gujarat prince who landed there in 75 A.D. 

The exact correspondence of colonial traditions with the evidence 
derived from Indian source leads to the hypothesis that generally 
the Indian colonists proceeding by sea to the East and South, 
started from the four centres mentioned above, viz. Tamralipti in 
the cc^t of Bengal, Gapalpur in ancient Kalinga, the three unidenti- 
fied harbours near Masullpatam, and Broach. 

In addition to the sea-route described above the Indian colonists 
also proceeded to the East and South-East by land-route through 
Eastern Bengal, Manipur and Assam. We learn from the Chinese 
texts that at least as early as the second century B.C. there was a 
regular trade-route by land between Bengal and China through 
Upper Burma and Yunnan. Through this route the Indians came ' 
and established their colonies not only in Burma, but also in the 
mountainous regions of the upper valleys of the Chindwin, the 
Irawadi, the Salween, the Mekong and the Red River as far as 
Yunnan, which was known by its Indian name Gandhara even as 
late as the 13th century A.D. We know the Chinese names of 
^veral of these kingdoms. To the east of the hill ranges bordering 
Manipur and Assam there was the Hindu kingdom of Ta-tsin. 
About 150 miles further east, beyond the Chindwin river, was 
another Hindu kingdom just to the north of the town of Ngan-si. 
In Yunnan itself was the kingdom of Nan-chao or Ta]i and a local 
tradition regards a son of the great Indian Emperor Asoka as having 
founded the colony. The whole of Upper Burma was colonised by 
the Indians who established kingdoms at Prome, Pagan, Tagaung, 
and various other places, many of which still retain their old Indian 
names with slight alterations. There are indications that similar 
Hindu kingdoms existed in Laos,"* in Central Jndo-China. The 
colonists who proceeded by sea established many kingdoms in 
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Arakan, Lower Burma, Malay Peninsula, Siam, Cambodia, Cochin- 
China and Annam on the mainland, and in the islands of Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo and Bali in the East Indies. 

^ It is interesting to observe that local traditions in many of 
these places preserve even today the memory of the founder of the 
colonial kingdoms there as having originally come from India. 

According to Burmese tradition, a Sakya chief of Kapilavastu 
came with an army to the country of the middle Irawadi, long 
before Buddha was bom. The dynasty he founded ruled for 31 
generations in Burma when it was overthrown by an invasion 
of an eastern tribe coming apparently from China. About this time 
there came a second band of immigrant Kshatriyas from Gangetic 
India. Their chief married the widowed queen of the last king of 
the previous dynasty and established a new kingdom. This was 
the origin of the ruling dynasty of upper Burma. 

According to the traditions of Arakan the first king of the 
province was the son of a king of Benares who settled at Bamavati, 
a name which still exists in the corrupted form Rambyi or Rami. 
The Cambodian annals explain the origin of the kingdom of 
Cambodia in the following way : — 

‘‘ Adityavamsa, king of Indraprastha, was displeased with one 
of his sons and banished him from the state. He came to the 
country of Kok Thlok and made himself master of it by defeating 
the native king. One evening he was walking on a sand bank when 
suddenly the tide arose and obliged him to pass the night there. 

A Nagi of marvellous beauty came to play on the sand, and the 
king, overpowered by her charm, agreed to marry her. Hien the 
Nagaraja, the father of the betrothed girl, extended the dommions 
of his would-be son-in-law by drinking the water which covered the 
country, built a capital for him, and changed the name of the 
kingdom into that of Kamboja.^* 

While the facts and legends mentioned above testify to the 
existence of colonies in these territories, they do not enable us to 
fix even an approximate date for their foundation. We may, 
however, reasonably infer from the statements of the Greek and 
Chinese writers and the Indian inscriptions found in many localities, 
that som^ of the colonial kingdoms, even in the easternmost parts, 
must have been founded not later than the second centuiy A.I5. 
and a few of them, at any rate, prior to this date. Colonisation, as ^ 
distinguished from the establishment of political authority, evicfenQy 
took place much earlier, and the beginnings of trade mtercourse 
which must have preceded colonisation may thus be placed centuiies 
before the Christian Era. 
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EARLY HINDU COLONIES 


1. MaIAT PENINStFIA. 

The Malay Peninsula played a very important part in 
maxitime and colonising activity of the Indians in the Far^ 
from a very early period. Its geographical position made it the 
centre of carrying trade between China and the western world. It 
must have been known to India from a very early time, probably bag 

before the Christian era. _ i -n • 

The Hindu colonists established several states in Malay Penin- 
sula during the first five centuries of the Christian era. About one 
of these, Lang-Kia-su, foimded in the second century AJ>., the 
following account is preserved in the Chinese Annals. 

“ The jieople of this country say that their state was founded 
more than 400 years ago (i.a. A. D. 100), but that it got jreaker 
in couTKs of time, and as there was among the relations of the k^ 
L X was an excellent man, the people turned towa^ 

Wbrn the Ung heard of Uus, he. put him into prison, to < 
snapped ^ntaneously. On this the kh^ ham to bte a 

supematmal lan* Bflt -hurl' him any more,^b^ only 

drove him from his territory, whence he took refuge to India^ and 
was married there to the eldest daughter (of its king) . YVhen on 
a sudden the king died, the great officers called back the pnnee, 
and made him king. He died more than 20 years later, and 
succeeded by his son Bhagadato. In AD. 515 he ^nt an envoy 

named Aditya witii a letter to the CTopCTor oI Ghma.” 

ptfer Hindu states may be men^rnii^al 

has giTCE its name to 
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it the foot of Gunong Jerai (Keddah Peak) . The remains of a 
brick-built Buddhist shrine, discovered in its neighbourhood, at 
Keddah, may be dated approximately in the fourth or fifth century 
A J)., on the strength of a Sanskrit inscription found in it. Similarly 
remnants of pillars, which once adorned some Buddhist temples, 
have been found in the northern part of Province "Wellesley. Thfese 
also may be dated in the fourth or fifth century A. D. on the 
stiength of inscriptions engraved on them. A gold ornament, 
bearing the figure of Vishnu on his Garuda, has been unearthed at 
Selinsing (Perak), and also, in a hole left by the roots ^ of a fallen 
tree, a Cornelian seal engraved with the name of a Hindu prince, 
Sri Vishnuvarman, in characters of the fifth century A.D. 

Ruins of shrines and fine images exist in the region round 
Takua Pa, which has been identified with the famous port Takkola 
mentk>ned by Ptolemy. On the eastern coast, round the Bay of 
Ifendon, are the remains of early settlements, specially in the three 
well-known sites Caiya, Nakhon Sri Dhammarat, and 'Vieng Sira. 
The temples and images of these places may be of somewhat later 
date, but the inscriptions found at Ligor and Takua Pa and on a 
pillar at Caiya show that these settlements could not be later than 
the fourth or fifth century A.D. 

A large number of inscriptions have been discovered in different 
parts of the country. They are written in Sanskrit and in Indian 
alphabets of about the fourth or fifth century A.D. Two of them 
distinctly refer to a Buddhist creed and prove the spread of 
Buddhism in that region. These inscriptions clearly testify to the 
fact that the Indians had established colonies in . the ^orBlOTn, 
western and the eastern sides of the Malay Peninsula by at least 
fourth and fifth centuries A.D., and that the colonists belonged to 
both northern and southern India. 

One of these inscriptions refers to “the captain (Mahanavika 
Mt. great sailor) Buddhagupta, an inhabitant of Rakta-mrittika.’’ 
Rakta-mrittiki., which means “Red clay,’^ has been identified with 
a place, srill called Rangamati (Red clay) , 12 miles south of 
Murshidabad, in Bengal. 

The archaeological remains in the Malay Peninsula confirm 
what might have been deduced on general grounds from literary 
evidence. Takkola, modem Takua Pa, was the first landing stage 
of the Indian traders and colonists. From this some crossed the 
mountain range over to the rich wide plain on the opposite coast 
round the Bay of Bandon. From this centre they could proceed 
by land or sea to Siam, Cambodia, Annam, and even further 
east. This trans-peninsular route, marked by remains of Indian 
a^tJements, was followed by many .who wanted to avoid the long 
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and risky voyage through the Straits of Malacca. That this second 
route was also very popular and largely used is indicated by the 
archaeological remains in the Province Wellesley. This all-sea route 
was naturally preferred by many traders who wanted to avoid 
transhipment, and offered a shorter passage to Java and southern 
Sumatra. On the whole the Malay Peninsula may be regarded as 
the main gate of the Indian colonial empire in the Far East. 

The report of the Archaeological Mission in Malay Peninsula 
contains interesting observations regarding Hindu colonisation in 
this land which may be summed up as follows : 

‘^The colonies were large in number and situated in widely 
remote centres, such as Chumphon, Caiya, the valley of the river 
Bandon, Nakhon Sri Dhammarat (Ligor), Yala (near Patani), 
and Selensing (in Pahang) on the eastern coast ; and Malacca, 
Province Wellesley, Takua Pa, and the common delta of the rivers 
Lanya and Tenasserim, on the western. 

*^The most important of these was unquestionably that of 
Nakhon Sri Dhammarat (Ligor). It was an essentially Buddhist 
colony which probably built the great stupa of Nakhon Sri 
Dhammarat and part of the fifty_ temples which surrounded it. A 
little to the north was the colony of Caiya, which appears to have 
been at first Brahmanical, and then Buddhist. These two groups 
of colonies were mainly agriculturists. The others which occupied 
Selensing, Panga, Puket, and Takua Pa, prospered by the exploita- 
tion of tin and gold-mines. 

The available evidence justifies the assumption that the re^n 
around the Bay of Bandon was a cradle of Further Eastern culture, 
inspired by waves of Indian influence spreading across the route 
from Takua Pa. There is a strong pej^tent local tradititm m 
favour of an early miration of Indians across the route from the 
west. At the same time persons of an Indian cast of features are 
common on the west coast near Takua Pa, while colonies of Brahmans 
of Indian descent survive at Nakhon Sri Dhammarat and Fatalung, 
and trace the arrival of their, ancestors from India by an overland 
route across the Malay Peniiisula.^’ 

Java 

The island of Java is one of ^e larger of what are usaaBy 
known as the Sunda islands, in the Malay Ardiipelago. Its length 
is about 62S mil^, while its breadth varies from 5(5 to 1^1 mifes. 
The area of Java, including Madura and adjacent islands, is ateut 
51,000 sq, miles. Java is bounded on the north by the- Aaltew 
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JaTt sea whicii separates it fiom Borneo. On the south is the deep 
Iidian ocean^ stretching as far as the Antarctic Pole without a 
patch of land. On the east a narrow strait, about two miles 
broad, separates it from the island of Bali. To the north-west is 
the Sunda Strait separating Java from Sumatra. The strait, 'at 
the narrowest, is only 14 miles wide, its extreme breadth being 
aeariy 50 miles. There are many islands to the north of Java. 
Madura, the chief among them, is separated by a strait which, in 
son^ places, is kss than a mile, and is regarded as a part of Java 
for all practical puiposes. 

An uninterrupted range of mountains, volcanic in character, 
runs along the whole length of the island through its centre. There 
are innumerable rivers in Java, but, with two exceptions, they are 
small and not navigable beyond a short distance. 

Although the rivers of Java are mostly useless for purposes of 
navigation and commerce, they are excellenty adapted for irrigation. 
Java is one of the most fertile countries in the whole world. Any 
one who travels in the country cannot fail to be charmed by its 
evergreen fields, meadows, and hills, with traces of abundant harvest 
everywhere around him. Indeed, a railway journey from Batavia 
to Surabaya gives the traveller the impression that he is passing 
through a well-laid garden. 

The Hindu colonisation of Java is by far the most outstanding 
event in the early history of that island. Many legends associate 
the original colonists and their leader Aji Saka with the heroes of 
the Mahabharata ruling at Astina, ?.e. Hastinapura, as their capital. 
A modified version of these legends takes the descendants of these 
princes to Gujarat, whence a further wave of emigration to Java 
took place at a later date. 

Another cycle of legends gives the credit for the colonisation of 
Java to the people of Kalinga. In one of them we read that “twenty 
Ibousand families were sent to Java by the prince of Kling. These 
people prospered and multiplied. They continued, however, in an 
unicivilized state still the year 289 (of Javanese era i.e. Saka erg) 
when the almighty blessed them with a prince, named Kano.” 
After describing three generations of kings, who ruled for a total 
period of four hundred ^ears, the story continues: “Another 
principality, named Astina, sprahg .tip. at this time, and was ruled 
by a prince called Pula Sara, who was succeeded by his son Abiasa, 
who was again succeeded by his son PaiiSu Deva Natha.” 

In the last part of the above story, fthere is no difficulty in 
rec<%iiismg the names of epic heroes lik6 Parasara (Pula Sara), 
¥ySsa (Abiasa), and Pandu. , ■ ^ ^ ' 

A tradition preserved in Java, in a late period, seems to refer the 
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foundation of the Hindu state to A.D. 56. The Javanese era, 
commencing from Aji Saka starts from 78 A,D,, the epoch of the 
Saka era in India. But in any case the Hindus must have established 
their authority in Java by the beginning of the second century A.D., 
for in 132 A.D., king Devavarman of Java sent an embassy to China. 

We have more definite information regarding a Hindu kingdom 
founded in Western Java from four Sanskrit inscriptions of king 
Purmvarman. His father, called Rajadhiraja, and grandfather, 
called Rajarshi, ruled before him. The capital of Purnavarman was 
named TiShima and he ruled there for at least twenty-two years. 

There was also a Hindu kingdom in Central Java which the 
Chinese called Ho-ling or Kalinga, and evidently the colonists from 
that Indian province dominated in this region. 


3. Sumatra 

« 

Sumatra is the most westeriy, and next to Borneo, the krgeSst 
island of the Malay Archipelago. It is very narrow at its two ends 
and broad at the centre. The equator passes through it, dividing 
it almost into two equal halves. Its total length is 1060 miles, and 
the extreme breadh 248 miles, giving a total area of 167, 480 sq. miles. 

A series of mountains run along the whole length of the island, 
and contain about 90 volcanoes, of which 12 are yet active. The 
strip of territory between the hills and the Indian ocean on the 
west is extremely narrow, while there is a vas^ alluvial plain in 
the east- 

In spite of its rich natural rei^urces Sumatra is but a pooij ait! . 
thinly populated country. Although about ff>if times the of 
Java, it hs^ ©n^ a ix3pidation of or nearly one-fifth of 

that of the latter. 

The geographical position of Sumatra marks it out as pre- 
eminently the site of the earliest Hindu settlement in Indonesia. 
Being situated midway on the route between India and China, 
important harbours and trading stations must have developed on 
its eastern coast from an early period. Prom what has been stated 
above, it will^ot be wrong to place tlie banning Hindu colonisa- 
tion there at the banning of, if not two or three centuries before, 
the Christian era. 

The earliest Hindu kingdom m Sumatra is Sri-Vijaya {Palem- 
bang) . It was founded in or before the fourth century AJD. and 
rose to great eminence towards the close of the seventh century AJD. 
It had by that time conquered another Hmdm kingdom ngme^ 
Malayu (modmm Jambi) and estabK^Jj^d its pdifesal ^preim^ 
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the neighbouring island of Banka. In 684 A.D. it was ruled 
by a Buddhist king named Sri-Jayanasa (or Jayanaga) . In 
S86 A.D, thi<8 king (or his successor) sent an expedition against 
Java and issued an interesting proclamation of which two copies, 

engraved on stone, have reached us. ^ 

It begins with an invocation to the gods who protect the 
Iring dnm Sn-Vijaya. It holds out threats of severe punishment 
to the inhabitants of countries, subordinate to §ri-Vijaya, if they 
revolt or even aid, abet, or meditate revolt, against the suzerain 
authority. Punishment was to be meted out not only to actual 
lebek, but even to their family and clans. On the other hand, 
the people who would remain loyal to the government of §ri-Vi]aya, 
together with their clan and family, would be blessed with all sorts 
of blessings divine. 

I-tsmg tells us that Sri-Vijaya was a centre of Buddhist learning 
m the idands of the Southern Sea, and that the king of Sri-Vijaya 
possessed trading ships sailing between India and Sri-Vijaya. Wei 
also learn from his memoir that the city of Sri-Vijaya was the chief 
centre of trade with China, and that there was a regular navigation 
betwe^ it and Kwan-Tung* 

That Sri~'\niiaya was fast growing into an important naval and 
commercial power appears clearly from an inscription discovered at 
I%or (Malay Peninsula). This inscription, dated in Saka 697 
(=T?5 AJ>.) , refers to the mighty prowess of the king of gri-Vijaj^a. 
He is said to be the overiord of all neighbouring states whose kings 
made obeisance to him. It shows that the Buddhist king of 
Sri-Vijaya had extended his political supremacy over the Malay 
Peninsula, as far at least as th^ Bay of Bandon, before 775 A.D. 

The inscriptions thus give clear indication, in broad outline, of 
a purely aggressive policy pursued by the kingdom of Sri-Vijaya 
during the century 675-775 A.D- By 686 A.D. it had absorbed the 
ne^bouring kingdom of Malayu, conquered the neighbouring island 
Banka, and sent a military expedition to the powerful island'i 
kmgdom of Java. Before a century was over, we find its power 
firmly established in the Malay Peninsula. The Chinese Annals 
state that several embassies came from SrI-Vijaya to China during 
the period between 670 and 741 A.D. 


4. Borneo 

Borneo i§ the largest island in the Malay archipelago, but it is 
Bttte known and thinly populated. Ijjs area is seven or eight times 
that of Java, but its population is only about three millions. The 
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island is covered wih dense forests and crossed by a series of 
mountain groups from the north-east to south-west. 

The earliest evidence of the Hindu colonisation in Borneo is 
ftimished by four Sanskrit inscriptions- These were discovered 
1879 in the district of Koti (Kutei), at Muara Kaman on the 
Mahakam river, an important sea-port in old days. The inscrip- 
tions are engraved on stone pillars which were sacrificial pillars 
(yupa) set up by Brahmans to commemorate the rich donations 
and sacrifices of king Mulavannan, son -of Asvavannan and grandson 
of king Kui^unga (Kaundinya) , Mulavarman performed a sacrifice 
called Bahu-Suvarnakam (large quantity of gold) and made a gift 
of 20,000 cows to the Brahmans in the holy field of Vaprakesvara, 

These inscriptions have been referred to about 400 A.D. Thus 
there is no doubt that by the fourth century A.D., the Hindus had 
established kingdoms in the eastern part of Borneo, The inscrip- 
tions show the thorough-going nature of the Brahmanical religion 
in that locality. The Brahmans evidently formed an important 
element of the population, and the Brahmanical rites and ceremonks 
were in great favour at the court. 

In addition to the antiquities at Muara Kaman described 
above, remains of ancient Hindu culture have also been found in 
other localities in east Borneo. The most notable among these is 
the cave of Kombeng situated considerably to the north of Muara 
Kaman and to the east of the upper course of the Telen river. 

The cav^ consists of two chambers. In the back-chamber were 
found twelve sandstone images, pieces of carved stone, and a few 
half-decayed iron-wood beams. All these may be taken as the 
remains of a temple which were hurriedly secreted in the dark 
chamber of a cave, apparently for safety. That the images were 
brought from elsewhere is clearly indicated by the fact that most 
of them have a pin under the pedestal, evidently for fixing them in 
a niche. The images were both Buddhist and Brahmanical. The 
latter included those of Siva, Gane&i, Nandi, Agastya, Nandlsvara, 
Brahma, Skanda and Mahakala. 

The antiquities secreted in the Kombeng cave must have been 
brought there for safety from plains or lower regions more exposed 
to a hostile attack- The original site pf the temple was probably 
hi the valley of the Mahakam river. The river undoubtedly played 
the chief part in the colonisation pf east Borneo by the Hindus. A 
great river is a necessity in the early stages of colonisati<m By 
foreigners. In the first place, its junction with the sea serves as 
a good sea-port and trading centre, which receives goods from 
without and distributes thein in the interior, and, by the reverse 
process, collectif articles from inland and ships them to foreign lands. 
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SeeoDdly, the fore^ colonists, having secured a firm footing in the 
port, find in the river an excellent, and in many cases the only safe, 
means of communication with the interior, as a preliminary stage 
to the spread of their power and influence along its course. 

But the Mahakam river was not the only one in Borneo to 
play such an important role in the early colonisation of the country 
by the Hindus. Another river, the Kapuas, offered the same 
fadyUties for colonisation of western Borneo. At various places on 
or Hour the bank of this river, we come across archeological remains 
of the Hindu period, which, taken together, imply a floui'ishing 
pmod of Hindu colonisation of fairly long duration. It is thus 
evident that Hindu colonists settled in different parts of Borneo 
Airing the early centuries of the Christian era. 


5 . Bam 

The island of Bali is rituated to the east of Java, separated 
from it by a narrow strait, about a mile and a half wide. Its 
dimensions are quite small. Its extreme length is 93, and extreme 
breadth, about 50 miles. Its area is estimated to be £,095 square 
miles, and its population 946,387. 

A chain of volcanic mountains, apparently a continuation of 
that of Java, runs throughout the island from west to east, leaving 
fertile valleys and plains on both sides. • 

The coast-line is difficult of approach and has but one or two 
harbours. There are numerous rivers, but they are small, and 
navigable, only for small vessels, up to the reach of the tide. The 
island abounds in lakes at high elevation, which supply abundant 
means of irrigation. The land is fertile, and the whole country has 
the appearmice of a beautiful garden. 

Tim idand of Bali possesses the unique distinction of being the 
only colony of the ancient Hindus which still retains its old culture 
and civilisation, at least to a considerable, extent. Islam has failed 
to penetrate into this island, and it still affords a unique opportunity 
to study Hinduism as it was modified by coming into contact with 
the aborigines of the archipelago. 

The Chinese History of the Liang dynasty (50g-556 A-D^) 
contains the earliest account of P'o-li, the Chinese name for Bali. 
It gives us the following interesting account of the king of the 
eountiy: , 

^1^*® kiug^s famOy lEairiQ is ICaui^diiiya and he never before had any inter- 
COfirse with Chma. TPhen afdced about his* ancestors or ajbout. thejir age, he could, 
not state this, but said that the wife of Suddhodana was a daughter of his coitntryl 
*"The king uses a tearture of flowered silk wrapped roun^ his body; on bis 
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Iiead he wears a golden bonnet of more than a span high, resembling in shape 
s Chinese helmet, and adorned with varioiss precious stones (xap^a ratmt or 
seven jewels). He carries a sword inlaid with gc^d, andt sits on a gulden ihnme, 
with his feet on a silver foot-stool. His female attendants are adorned with g(^den 
flowers and all kinds of jewdb, some of them holding chowTies of wdute fealhers 
or^faas of peacock-feathers. Whm the king goes out, his carriage, which is made 
of different kinds of fragrant wood, is drawn by an elephant* On the top o^ it 
is a flat canopy of feathers, and it has embroidered curtains on both sides. People 
Howing conches and beating drums precede and follow him.’’ 

The above account leaves no doubt that the island of Bali was 
the seat of a rich and civilised kingdom ruled by Hindu colonists 
who professed Buddhism. The kingdom existed as early as the 
sixth century A.D. For we are told that in 518 A.D., the king 
sent an envoy to China. 

I-tsing enumerates Bali as one of the ‘ islands of the Southern 
Sea where the Mulasarvastivada-nikaya has been almost universally 
adopted.^ The prevalence of Buddhism in Bali is hinted at in the 
earliest Chinese records dating from the sixth century A.D. It 
may thus be fairly inferred that Buddhism had a firm footing in 
the island in the early centuries of Hindu colonisation. 

6. Hindu Civilisation in Suvarnadvipa up to the 
END OF the Seventh Century aj>. 

It seems almost to be a universal law, that when an inferior 
civilisation comes into contact with a superior one, it gradually 
tends to be merged into the latter, the rate and the exent of thfa 
process being determined solely by the capacity of the . lo 
assimilate) and of the other to absorb* When the E&idus first 
settled in SuvaHmiibhw^ and came mto dose association with her 
peoples, this process immediately set in, and produced the inevitable 

result. 

The Sanskrit inscriptions discovered at Borneo, Java and Malay 
Peninsula lead to the conclusion that the language, literature, 
religion, and political and social institutions of India made a 
thorough conquest of^ these far^ff kinds, and, to a great ext^t, 
eliminated or absorbed the native efem^ts fa these rei^pects. 

The inssriptions of Mulavamian, as lioled aboy^ hold 

cfat befcfae us a cx>urt and a society thoroughly saturated with Mwiu 
cultiQef. , The inscriptions discovered fa western Java also pres^it 
before us a strongly Hincfaiized sodety and court. We have refer- 
^«ce to Hindu gods like Vishnu and IndM, and Afeiavata> tte 
elephant of India. The Indiaii mmiths and attend^t astronow^ 
details, and Indian system of m^isumnent of <S|tance are quite 
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familiar to the soil. Besides in the river-names Chandrabhaga and 

Gomatl we have the beginnings of that familiar practice of trans- 

■ 

plating Indian geographical names to the new colonies. 

The images of various gods and goddesses discovered in Borneo 
and Maky Peninsula corroborate the evidence of the inscriptions. 
As already noted above, the images of Vishnu, Brahma, Siva, 
Ganesa, Nandi, Skanda and Mahakala have been found in Borneo, 
and thoi^ of Durgi., Gajae^ and Nandi in the Malay Peninsula. 
The thorough preponderance of the Puranik form of Hindu religion 
k also proved by the remains at Tuk Mas in Java, if ere we get 
the usual attributes of Vishnu and Siva, viz. the Samkha fconch- 
diell),^ Chakra (wheel), Gada (mace), and Padma (lotus) of the 
former, and the Trisula (trident) of the latter. Besides, the inscrip- 
tion refers to the sanctity of the Ganges. 

Tire images and inscriptions prove that in addition to 
Brahmanical religion Buddhism had also made its influence felt 
m these regions. Taken collectively, the inscriptions prove that 
the Sanskrit language and literature were highly cultivated. Most 
of the records are written in good and almost flawless Sanskrit. 
Indian scripts were adopted everywhere. The images show the 
thorough-going influence of Indian Art. 

The archaeological evidence is corroborated and supjilemented 
by the writings of the Chinese. First of all, we have the express 
statement of Fa-hien that Brahmanism was flourishing in Yava- 
dvipa, and that there was very little trace of Buddhism. The gOO 
merchants who boarded the vessel along with Fa-hien were all 
followers of Brahmanical religion. This statement may be taken 
to imply that trade and commerce were still the chief stimulus to 
Indian colonisation. As the merchants belonged mostly to 
Br^manical religion, we get an explanation of its preponderance 
over Buddhism in the Archipelago, 

But that Buddhism soon made its influence felt in Java appears 
cfeariy from the story of Gunavarman, preserved in a Chinese work 
compiled in A.D. 519. Gunavarman, a prince of Kashmir (Ki-pin), 
was <rf a religious mood from his boyhood. When he was thirty 
years old, the king of Kashmir died without issue and the throne 
was offered to him. But he rejected the offer and went to Ceylon. 
Ik ter he proceeded to Java and converted the queen-mother to 
Buddhism. Gradually the king, too, was persuaded by his mother 
to adopt tie same faith. At this time Java was attacked by hostile 
troops and the king asked Gunavarman whether it would be 
cx>ntrary to the Buddhist law if he , fought against his enemy., 
Gu^varman replied that it tms the' di^ty of ever^^rbody to punish 
the robbers. The king then went to fight and T'obtained a great 
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victory. Gradually the Buddhist religion was spread throughout 
the country. The king now wished to take to the life of a monk, 
but was dissuaded from this course by his ministers, on the express 
condition, that henceforth no living creatures should be killed 
throughout the length and breadth of the kingdom. 

The name and fame of Gunavarman had now spread in all 
directions. In A.D* 424 the Chinese monks requested their emperor 
to invite Gunavarman to China. Accordingly the Chinese emperor 
sent messeugers to Gunavarman and the king of Java. Gunavarman 
embarked *on a vessel, owned by the Hindu merchant Nandin, and 
reached Nankin in A.D. 4S1. A few months later he died at the 
age of sixty-five. 

The story of Gunavarman shows how Buddhism was introduced 
and then gradually took root in Java in the fifth century AD. 
The accounts left by I-tsing leave no doubt that towards the close 
of the seventh century A.D. Buddhism had spread over other 
regions. On his way to India, the pilgrim halted in SrI-Vijaya for 
six months, and learnt the Sabdavidya (Sanskrit Grammar) . 
During his return journey also he stopped at Sn-Vijaya, and after a 
short stay in China, he again returned to the same place. Here he 
was engaged in copying and translating the voluminous Buddhist 
texts which he had brought with him from India. Why he chose 
this place for his work is best explained in his own words : 

“Many kings and chieftains in the i^ands of the Southern Ocean admire and 
bdleve (Buddhism), and their hearts arc <wa; accumulating good actiotis. In the 
fortified city of Sii-Vijaya Buddhist prints number more than 1,000 whose minds 
are beat on learning and good practices. Ihicy investigate and study all the 
subjects that exist just as in India; the rules and ceremonies are not al afl 
<h0erent. If a Chinese priest wishes to go to the West in order to hsax (lecto^es^ 
and read (the qdginal), he had better stay here <me or two years amd 
premier rules and proceed to 

It is thus evident that in the seventh century Buddhism and 
Buddhist literature had their votaries in Suvarnadvipa and there 
were in this region important centres of Indian learning and ctilture 
which attracted foreigners. The importance of Srl-Vijaya in this 
respect deserves, however, more than a passing notice. Apart from 
its position as a great centre of Buddhism, it merits distinction as 
the earliest seat of that Mahayana sect which was destined ultimately 
to play such a feading part in the whole of SuvauE^dvIpa. &veral 
TudiaTi Buddhists visited this region and heh^cd to spread 
^theiei tfe new developments in Buddhism. For the seventh centu^ 
AD. we have a distinguished example in Dharmapala, an inhabifa^ 
<rf Eanchi, and a Professor at Nalanda, who visited Suvarmuiviim. 
Early in the eighth century AD., Vajrabodhi, a South Indian monk, 
went from Ceyjpn to China, stopping for five months at fei-^pya. 
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He imd his disciple Amoghavajra, who accompanied him, were 
twshcm of Tantrik cult, and are credited with its introduction 

in China. 

The (^inese accounts arid stories like those of Gujiavarman, 
Dharmaimla, and Vajrabodhi clearly indicate that there was* a 
n^lar intercourse between India and Suvarnadvipa. A story told 
in connectioii with Lang-ga-su, quoted above, shows that there was 
even social intercourse between the two. A brother of the king, 
bring €aq)dled from the kingdom, betook himself to^ ^India and 
married the eldest daughter of the ruler of that country. Indeed, 
everything indicates a regular, active, and familiar intercourse 
between India and her colonies. 

In addition to religion, the influence of Hindu civilisation is 
also clearly marked in the political and social ideas and the system 
of administration, We may refer in this connection to a state 
cafed Tan-Tan, the exact location of which it is difficult to determine. 
This kingdom sent ambassadors to China in 530, 535, and 666 A.D. 
We get the following account in the Chinese annals : 

•*Tlie famay name of its king was Kchsatriya (Kshatriya) and his personal 
^in^da <S?inga) . He daily attends to business and has eight great 
oilkid the "Ei^dxt Seats,” all chosen from among the Brahmanas. The 
king rubs his body with perfumes, wears a very high hat and a necklace of 
dfiSerent kinds of jewels. He is clothed b muslin and shod with leather slii>persi. 
For distances he rides b a carriage, but for long distances he mounts an 
eiqjliant. la war th^ always blow conches and beat drums.” 

The following customs of Ka-la, referred to by the Chinese, ri,re 
also Indian in origin : 

"When they marry they give no other presents than areca-nuts, sometimes 
as many as two hundred trays. The wife enters the family of her husband. Their 
musical mstruments are a kmd of guitar, a transversal flute, copper cymbals, and 
ikon drums- Their dead are burned, the ashes put into a golden jar and sunk 
fbto the sea.” 

'nte Indian colonists in the Far East transplanted to their 
lands of adoption the cultural ideas with which they were imbued 
at home. Indeed, even now, when the political supremacy of the 
Indians in lliose far-off lands is merely a dream of the past, they 
con^n unmistakable traces of the Indian religion and its handmaid, 
art and architecture. 

The study of Indian religion, as developed in these countries, is 
one of profound interest. Although it is a familiarc story, how 
Buddhism made extensive conquests in foreign lands, Hinduism is 
generally believed never to have made its influence felt outside the 
boundaries of India. Yet it is precisely the conservative form of 
^rahmanical religion that mostly prevailed in these colonies (exc^t 
Burma and Siam) and dominated the entire development of HinJ^ 
civilisation. 
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The Brahmanical religion that flourished in these colonies was 
not the Vedic religion of old but the neo-Brahmanical religion that 
^Vev „l«d in India at the aame time as Bnddhem and 

Jainism. The essential characteristic of this ne^ reh^on was its 
sectarian character, the chief God being reco^ ised as f 
'Vishnu or Siva. The worship of a multiplicity of gods which 
prevailed in Vedic times was replaced by absolute faith and flevotion 
to one personal God. Gradually the new faith inspired a new 
literature, the Purapas, and ushered m elaborate ® ^ 

ceremonies. We find an echo of the pomp and grandeur 
in the magnificent temples erected to Vis^u, Siva and hosts oj 
gods associated with them. These gods formed the centre of new 
philosophical speculations and hosts of myths and legends, and on 
Siem was lavished the wealth and luxury of an opulent p^ple. 

LrSurse of time the sectarian Brahmanical rehgion triumphed 
over Buddhism which for long played a dominant part m India. 
But although worsted in the struggle Buddhism ^ 

existence for centuries to come and was gradually 
Brahmanical rehgion. Thus the religious 

the first thousand years of the Christian era presented a new =^ctocle. 

the gradual rise of the new sects and the corresponding 

the once triumphant Buddhist religion,. detail 

All these characteristic features can be traced m mmute det 

in the religious history of the Indian colonies m 

the help of the large number of ^ „ j 

™ ^ - 

»d zeroised . 

„ligio«. stmggir On tin othm tand we 

of mutual good will and attempts at reconcdiation between 

different sects. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SAILENBEAS 


1. Thb Sailendra Empire 


Ilf the eighth century AJD. most of the small states in Suvamadvipa 
formed part of a mighty empire. The rulers of this vast empire, at 
least for tl« first four centuries, belonged to the Sailendra dynasty, 
and we may, therefore, call it the Sailendra empire. Inscriptions 
found in Java and Malay Peninsula prove that the Sailendras 
established their authority in Malay Peninsula in the eighth century 
A.D. They wrested the Ligor region from the kingdom of Sri- 
Vijaya sometime after 775 A.D., and established their authority in 
Java by 782 A.D. 

Thus during the last quarter of the eighth century A.D. the 
EGndu kingdoms of Sumatra, Java, and Malay Peninsula had all to 
succumb to, or at least feel the weight of, this new power. The 
Sailendras ushered in a new epoch in more senses than one. For 
the first time in its historjl, Suvarnadvlpa, or the greater part of 
it, achieved a political unity as integral parts of an empire, and we 
shall see later, how this empire rose to a hei^t of glory and sploidonr 
unknown before. But the Sa^ndras i£d more than this. They 


introduced a new type of culture. Ihe new vigour of the Maha 3 ^na 
form of Buddhism, and the highly developed art which produced 
.such splendid monuments as Chandi Kalasan and Barabudnr in 
Java, may be mainly attributed to their patronage. The introduc- 
tion of a new Knd of alphabet, which has been called the Pre- 
Kagan script, iuid the adoptbn of a new name Ealinga for Mala 3 ratia, 
sit hast by the fortigners, may also be traced to the same source. 

Yet, aiough, we have as yet no d^nite knowle^ of 

the diidf Kat cd authority of the Smlendras. It ^s once 
held that they were originally rulers of &i-Yijaya'''(m , 

and extended their authority gtaduaQy over Java and Maky 
Peninsula. Biit there are far better grounds for the belief tinat ^ 


original seat of authority of the Sailendras waS^ either in Java’ or in 
Malay Feninsula. Ibr the present the question inust be Irft op4itt^ 
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But wfeate?er might have been the original seat of the fiailendras, 
tlwdre is no dbubt that from the eighth century AJD. they were the 
<femitiant political power in SuvarnadvTpa, The Sailendra empire is 
irrferred to by various Arab writers, who designate it as Zabag, 
Z&baj, or the empire of Maharaja, and describe its wealth and 
gmndeitr in glowing terms. It is 'quite clear from these accounts 
tiuit the authority of the king of Zabag extended over nearly the 
wfeofc Suvarnadvipa, and possibly also for some time over the 
two mighty Hindu kingdoms in Suvarnabhumi, viz,, Kambuja 
(Ctobodk) and Champa (Annam). 

The fleet of Java raided more than once the distant coast of 
Champa during the last quarter of the eighth century A.D. Although 
ddSnite evidence is wanting, there are reasons to believe that the 
n^val raWs overthrew the royal djmasty of Champa. 
Bui evm W it were so, the success was a shortlived one. For a new 
dFBai^y soo® established itself in Champa. On the whole, therefore, 
wMb is nothing to show that the fleet of Java gained any 
penaanmt material suecess in Champa, the raids indicate their 
pmmr, jme^ige, and daring nature. As Java was at that time either * 
hidhided wilbin the empire of the Sailendras, or ruled by a member 
dF the $mm dynasty, we are justified in regarding the naval raids as 
ultimately emanating from the empire of the Sailendras. 

The eiBetgence of the Saflendras as the leading naval power in 
Imtei^^ia ^mstStuted an international event of outstanding import- 
ance. The Arab merchant Sulayman narrates a romantic story of 
Hie ccmquesl of Ekmbuja by the Sailendra king and concludes by 
aaying that “ this incident raised the k^g (of Zabag) in the estima- 
tkm of the rulers of India and China.^’ 

I%e empire of the Sailendras reached the high-water mark of 
its greatness and glory in the eighth century A.D. The following* 
fmtmj saw the beginning of the inevitable decline: By the middle 
of the ninth century AJD., their supremacy was successfully 
dbale^^ by the two great neighbouring states of Kambuja and 
fcva. Kambuja king Jayavaman II (80^-854 A.D.) threw 
off the of the Sailendras, and there is no evidence that the 
•hiticr had any pretension of supremacy over that kingdom after 
Jayavarman s time. About the same time, the Sailendras lost their 
Wi Java. Unfortunately we know almost hptjiing of the 
c&euMstances which led to the loss of the kingdom some time 
before 8^ AJ>. i % 

Tfce &iiw(|ra Empmors had intimate rektions with the Pala 
erf As ^riy as 78^ A.D., we find Kunuafraghostei, 

of Bmigal, as the royal preceptor (guru) . of the 
Sdwim kmgs who were followers *of Mahayana^ BuddMsm. An 
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inscription on a copper-plate found at Nalanda, in Behar, dated 
about the middle of the ninth century A.D,, records that the illustrious 
Balaputradeva, king of Suvarnadvipa and son of SamaragravTra, 
built a monastery at Nalanda, and at his request the Pala Emperor 
Devapala granted five villages for defraying the expenses of the 
monastery. 

* 

In spite of the loss of Cambodia and Java, the Sailendra empire 
retained its position as a great power, and, to the outside world, 
it was stilly the greatest political power in Indonesia. 

In addition to the Nalanda copper-plate, which describes the 
Sailendras as rulers of Suvarnadvipa, our knowledge of them about 
this period is derived from the accounts left by Arab writers, w^lio, 
as already remarked, refer to their country as Zabag or Zabaj. Ibn 
Elhordadzbeh (844-848) says that the king of Zabag is named 
Maharaja. His daily revenue amounts to two hundred TJians of 
gold. He prepares a solid brick of this gold and throws it into 
water, saying ‘ there is my treasure.’ A part of this revenue, about 
50 TnaTis of gold per day, is derived from cock-fight. A leg of the 
cock which wins belongs by right to him, and the owner of the 
cock redeems it by paying its value in gold. 

But the most detailed account of Zabag is furnished by Abu 
Zayd Hasan who published, about A.D. 91S, the account originally 
written by Sulayman in 851 AJ)., with additional remarks of his 
own. He applies the name Zabag both to the kingdom and its 
capital city. His remarks may be summed up as follows : — 


^‘Tfae distance between Zabag and China is one month’s journey by sea-route. 
It may be even less if the winds are favourable. 

^ ^Oie king of this town has got ’the Utle Maharaja. The are 9 » of ^ kingdo^^n 
is about 900 (square) Parsangs. The king is also ovolord of a large number of 
islands steading a» l^g^ of HMK) Passangs ,or more. Amoiig the kingdoms 
over which he rules are the i^and called Sribuza (=^ri-Vijaya) with an area of 
about 400 (square) Parsangs, and the island called Rami with an area of about 
800 (square) Parsangs. The maritime country of Kalah, midway between .^Lrabta 
and China, is also included among the territories of Maharaja. The area of Kalah 
is about 80 (square) Parsangs. The town, of is the most important commer- 

cial centre for trade in aloe, camphor, sandalwood, ivory, tin, ebony, spices, an|d 
various other articles. There was a regular maritime intercourse between this 


port ai^ 

’ The MahifS.^ 
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acerctses sovereignty over all these i^nds. The island m 
poprdated from one &:id to 1^' oth^. 


, is one vray extmordhnary custom in The pdlace, ■the, 

irf !Co#3fe<^ed with the sea a ShaUoW lakev Into the king 

mmmig a brick made of ^did gold. Th^ hrk^ss iaie covered by water 
t^lei /hut are visible during ebb. "When the king dies, all these bri|^ are collected, 
counted, and weighed, and th^e are Altered in ofScral reemds.' The gold is* fiien 
distnbuted amoug the memb^s of Jhe royal faziSy, general^ and royal 
'acoording to their rank, and the remimnt is dkir^hzled ftTrofTrng poer.^ 
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(MS AJD.) remarks: — 

**111 the oi Champi, Is the empire of the Maharaja, the king of the 
yka4», who ndes orer an empire without limit and has innumerable troops. Even 
tiw most rapid teasels could not comj^ete in two years a tour round the isles 
widdb are wnd^ his posse^km. The territories of this king produce all sorts of 
i^ieea and aronmtics, and zk) other sovereign of the world has as much wealth 
liewi the 

iJbami (c. 1030 A.D.) says 

**The ea^em idands in this ocean which are nearer to China than to India, 
mm the hlaiids of the Zahaj, called by the Hindua SuvarnadvTpa i.e. the gold 
^fd iii fffcdie. . - . The ^ands of the Zabaj are called the Gold Country because you 
oitam mask gold as deposit if you wash only a little of the earth of that country.” 

Tiie accounts of the Arab writers quoted above leave no doubt 
tJbat a mighty empire, comprising a large part of the Malay 
Ardhq»elago and Malay Peninsula, called SuvarnadvTpa by the 
Hindus, Sourished from the middle of the ninth to at least the end 
Hie taith century A.D. Thus we must hold that even after the 
hm of Java and Cambodia, the Sailendra empire continued to 
fcimsh for more than a century, and Sribuza or Sri-Vijaya formed 
an important and integral part of it. 

Hie Chinese annals contain references to a kingdom called 
San-fo-ta which undoubtedly stands for the Sailendra empire. We 
imm them that several embassies of the Sailendras visited 
C&imi during the tenth century AJD. 

The detailed Chinese accounts testify to the political and 

^^nmercial greatness of the Sailendra empire throughout the tenth 
century AD. 


The Strugcele between the Saelendras and the Choeas 

Jb tile eleventh century AJD^ the one outstanding fact in the 
aWMy the Sailendras, known to us, is a long-drawn struggle with 
powBifiil Chok rulers of South Tnd ia, • ° 

Tl» (2^ state was one of the three kingdoms, in South India 
m floar^ed fitim a hoary anfaquity. It extended along the 
G»WMnMdeI coast, and its traditional boundaries were the Pennar 
m the north, the Southern Vellaru river on the south, and the 
oawlm qf C^Tg on the , west. The rise of the Pallavas within this 
area kqit the Cholas in check for a long time. But the Cholas 

WitTr^ to™U th. olo« of the .unth 

^ I fc m AJ3, the 

i^ion^ a career of aggressive imperialism. By a 

victoria lUjaraja tte Great (985-1014 A.D.) 

hims^^ lo^d paramount cf .Southern India, His still more 
«®OBs srai Sajeadra Camfe (1014-1044 ATi'i +i._ 
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power to its climax, and his conquests extended as far as Bengal in 
the north. 

The Cholas were also a great naval |>ower and this naturally 
brought them into contact vrith Indonesia. At first there existed 
friendly relations between the Chola kings and the Sailendra rulers. 
We learn from a Chola Inscription that the Sailendra king Chu^majgLi- 
varman commenced the construction of a Buddhist Vikdra at 
Ni^apattana, modern Negapatam, in or shortly before the £lst year 
of Rajaraja, when a village was granted by the Chola king for its 
upkeep, king Chudamanivarman, however, died shortly after, and 
the Vihdra was completed by his son and successor Sn-Maxa- 
vijayottungavarman. 

This interesting record naturally recalls the Nalanda copper- 
plate of the time of Devapala. In both cases an Indian king grants 
villages to a Buddhist sanctuary, erected in India by a Sailendra 
king. Both furnish* us with names of Sailendra kings not known 
from indi^nous sources. 

Fortunateiy the Chola inscription can be precisely dated, for 
the 21st year of Rajaraja falls in 1005 A.D. We thus come to know 
that king Chudamanivarman was on the throne in 1005 A.D., and 
was succeeded shortly after by his son Srl-Mara-vijayottuhgavarman. 
So the relations between the Chola and SaUendra kings were quite 
friendly at the commencement of the eleventh century A.D. There 
were also commercial relations between the two countries. 

The friendly relations between the Chola kings and the 
Sailendra rulers did not last long. In a few years hostilities broke 
out, and Ilajendra Chola sent a naval expedition against his mighty 
adversary beyond the sea. The details preserved in the Choi^ 
records leave no doubt that the expedition was crowned with 
brilliant success, and various p^rts of the empire of the Sailendras 
were reduced by the mighty Chola emperor. 

It appears that the chief stronghold of the Sailendra power at 
this time was E^taha or Kadara (Kedda in Malay Peninsula) and 
they also exercised suzerainty over Srl-Vijaya and other smaller 
sta:tes, in Sumatra, Malay Peninsula and the neighbouring islands. 
Btjeirfra Chola defeated the Sailendca king, conquered ten 
efeven, of these states specifically mmed in the records,, and 
:€^elnd6d the campaign by takii% Kadaxa itselL ^ 

- ^i^jendra Chela’s conquests extended practically oxer tl^ 
di Ihe eastern coast-region of Sumatra, and the central, and southe^ 
parts of Malay Peninsula, and included the two capital c^^es 
Kataha and Sri-Vijaya. That the story of this victory is not 
merely an imagination of thp couit-poets, but based on facts, is 
proved, beyond* all doubt, by the detailed references to the vassal 

5 
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It is interesting to note that many of these states are 
jndndedl in the Sailendra empire by later Chinese authorities. 

Thm great catastrophe befell the Sailendra empire some time 
abmit 1025 AD., but the hostility broke out much earlier, and as 
eariy as 1017-18 AD., or some time before it, a Chola naval 

iaE|>^ition was sent against Eataha. 

Although it is impossible now to ascertain exactly the cause of 
atfaer the outbreak of hostility, or the complete collapse of the 
jaikadm power, reference may be made to at least some^^ important 
{actors which contributed to the one or the other. According to 

Chola records, the conquest of Kalihga and the whole eastern 
coast up to the mouth of the Ganges was completed before the 
ora*sat expedition was sent. The mastery over the ports of Kalihga 
tmd Bengal gave the Chola king well-equipped ships and sailors, 
aaai^ined to voyage in the very regions which he wanted to 
conquer. The naval resources of the whole of the eastern cost of 
ladm were thus concentrated in the hands of Eajendra Chola, and 
it was enough to tempt a man to get possession of the territory, 
wiiA served as the meeting ground of the trade and commerce 
between India and the western countries on the one hand, and the 
mmlxks erf the Par East on the other. The geographical position 
erf the Sailendra empire enabled it to control almost the whole 
volnme of maritime trade between western and eastern Asia, and 
the dazzling proq)ect which its conquest offered to the future 
iXHnmereia! supremacy of the Cholas seems to be the principal 
reason of the oversea expedition undertaken by Rajendra Chola. 
But it is the conquest of the eastern coastal regions of India that 
afone brought such a schema within the range of practical politics. 

The Sailendra kings evidently asserted independence after the 
death of Rajendra Chola. But * Virarajendra, the Chola king 
{lMS-70 AD.), claims to have conquered Ka^ara and given it 
badk to its king who paid homage to him. Thus in spite of the 
arduous nature of the task, the Chola Emperors tried to maintain 
their hold on the distant oversea empire for nearly half a century. 
Rit at last amity was established between the two powers before 
1090 AD. For in that year the Chola king Kulottunga, at the 
of the king of Kadara, communicated by his envoys Raja- 
vidyadhaia Samanta and Abhimahottunga Samanta, exempted from 
taxes the village granted to the Buddhist monastery called Sailendra- 
C^udama^ivarma-vihara (ie., the one established by king ChudH- 
lu^i^Tannan as referred to above) . 
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S. The Decline and fall of the Sailendra Empire 

The long-drawn struggle with the Cholas, which continued 
throughout the eleventh century A.D., and at one time threatened 
u|ter destruction to the Sailendras, thus ended in a draw. 

After fruitless efforts of a century, the Cholas finally abandoned 
the impossible enterprise of maintaining suzerainty over Sumatra 
and Malay Peninsula. The Sailendra kingdom, exhausted and 
humiliated as it was, slowly recovered its former position. 

But, ‘although we can definitely trace the existence of the 
kingdom for nearly three centuries more, when it was finally 
destroyed, the Sailendra dynasty passes from our view. After the 
beginning of the twelfth century A.D., we hear no more of that 
powerful ruling family that dominated SuvarnadvJpa since the end 
of the eighth century A.D. This does not, of course, mean that 
they vanished, or even ceased to reign, but the fact is that we domot 
possess any definite information of them. For all we know, they 
might have still continued to rule oyer the kingdom. 

The continuity of the kingdom is, however, clearly attested by 
the Chinese, and, perhaps also by the Arab accounts, which still 
refer to the prowess of San-fo-tsi and. Zabag, the Chinese and 
Arabic names, respectively, of the mighty empire. 

We posaass an interesting Chinese account of this kingdom m 
the twelfth century A.D., according to which, San-fo-tsi was master 
of the Straits of Malacca and thus controlled the maritime trade 
between China and the western countries. San-fo-tsi itself was a 
great centre of trade, and fourteen states in Sumatra and Malay 
Peninsula were dependent upon it. This account of the great power 
of San-fo-tsi is corroborated by the history of its king Chandrabhanu 
who ruled in 1230 A.D. The detailed account as given in the 
Ceylonese Chronicle ChuUavamsa may be summarised as follows : — 

** In the eleventh year of the reign of king Parakramahahii II of Ceylon, a 
Inng of Javaka, called Chandrabhanu, landed with an army at Kakkhala. on the 
pretext that they were Buddhists and therefore came on a peaceful mission. The 
soldiers of Javaka, who used poisoned arrows, treacherously occupied the pa.ssages 
across the rivers, and having defeated all those who opposed them, devastated the 
whole of Ceylon. But the regent Vtral^u defeated them in several battles and 
forced to withdraw feom the land. A few years later, king ChandrabhSmi 

agatn at MahStlrtlia, and his army was, on this occa^on, reinforced by a 

large •n nmb er of Chcdb;, and other Tamil scddi^rs. After some ini t ial 

successes the Javaka army was surrounded and corni^^ely d^eated ^ '^le 
Ccfsdonese trooi® und^ Virahlmhu. King Chandrabhanu somehow fled with^ ,lds 
life, leavmg behind his family and treasures in the hands of the vfetoious emeapiy. 
The two invasimis of Chandrabhanu inrobaHy took place in AJ>. and 1256.” 

The very fact that Chandrabhanu could lead a successful expedi- 
tion against distant Ceylon indicates the power of his krngd<®i- 
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Jfejl ChandrabMiia's invasion of Ceylon was an act of extreme 
imprudence, and had the most regrettable consequences. The two 
cxpeditioiis to the distant island must have taxed the strength of 
the JSvtka kingdom to the utmost, and the disastrous end of the 
aecond expedition weakened its prestige and authority beyond 

recoveiy. 

Some time before 1264 A.D. Chandrabhanu was defeated and 
IciBed by the Kndya king Jatavarman Vira-Pandya. The fact that 
the king boasts also of having conquered Ceylon, seems to 

emmeet the Ceylonese expedition of Chandrabhanu with "his defeat 
and death at the hands of Jatavarman. It may be recalled that 
during his second expedition against that island, Chandrabhanu was 
helped by troops from Chola and Pandya countries. Perhaps he 
nmde an alliance ii^h these two powers and organised a joint 
expedition against Ceylon. But as in many other similar allied 
expeditmns, it was dissolved on the failure of the project, and theti 
VSm-PS.ndya presumably took advantage of the helpless situation of 
Chandrabhanu and turned against him. 

The catastrophic end of Chandrabhanu completed the disrup- 
tion and gave a unique opportunity to the Javanese king Kritanagara 
to extend his authority over the dominions of the Sailendras, He 
conquered Pahang in Malay Peninsula which was a vassal state of 
San46-tsi. He also sent an expedition against Malajw (Jambi) in 
1275 A.D., and converted it into a separate state under his own 
authority. Thus Java planted important outposts in the. very heart 
of the empire of San-fo-tsi, from which she could gradually extend 
her power and authority in all directions (See p. 48) . 

For the time being, however, these calculations were upset by 
the tragic end of Kritanagara and the fall of his kingdom. The 
Javanese army of occupation was withdrawn from Malayu, and 
therewith the Javanese authority vanished from the land. But 
San-fo"tri, which was ndt strong enough to resist the Javanese 
ea^^crtmchmenls, was yet too weak to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to re-assert its authority over Malayu. Malayu remained an 
independent khigdom and soon became a powerful rival of 
S®n-fo-tsi. » 

The fact is that San-fo-tsi had not only to reckon with the 
growing menace from the side of Java, but also to contend with 
aether great military power, the Thai, who had overrun Siam 
towards the ck^ of the thirteenth century A.D., and conquered the 
|m^rt of the Malay Peninsula. Hemmed in between the 
r^ing power of the Thais in the north and the growing kingdom of 
Ufelayu in the south, the discomfiture of San-fo-tsi. was coigplete. 
Sm lost her positioB of supremacy and sank into a local powe|r. 
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Henceforth, her possession in the Malay Peninsula formed a bone 
of contention between Malayu and Siam. 

San-fo-tsi continued this inglorious existence for nearly a 
century, and the Chinese accounts refer to its conquest by Java 
some time before 1377 A.D. Its condition in 1397 A.D. is thus 
described in a Chinese History of the Ming Dynasty ; — 

** At that time Java had completely conquered San-fo-tsi and changed its 
name to Ku-Kang. When San-fo-tsi went down, the whole country w^ disturbed 
and the Javanese could not keep all the land. For this reason, the local Chinese 
r^idents stoqd up for themselves and elected as their chief a man from Nan-hai 
in Canton,** 

In other words, a Chinese pirate set himself up as a king in a 
part at least of what was once the flourishing kingdom of the 
Sailendras. This was no doubt due to the weakness of Java. Java 
was able to destory the old kingdom, but could not build up a new 
one in its place. Some have even suggested that the destruction of 
San-fo-tsi was a deliberate act on the part of Java. In order to 
wipe off from the face of the earth a power that had been in the 
past, and might be in future, a great rival in political and economic 
spheres, she intentionally and systematically laid waste the country., 
which afterwards became a stronghold of Chinese adventurers. 

From the beginning of the fifteenth century A.D. San-fo-tsi 
passes from our view. Kadaram (Keddah) continued as a petty 
state and the local annals refer to seven Hindu rulers of the State, 
the last of whom adopted Islam in 1474 A JD. 
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CHAPTER III 
JAVA 

1. The Kingdom of Mataram 

Reference has been made above to an important Hindu 
kingdom in Western Java, under Idng Purnavarman, in the fifth or 
^th century A.D. For the next two or three hundred years we 
have no definite information regarding the political history of the 
country. But about the beginning of the eighth century A.D. a 
powerful kingdom was founded in Central Java. Its capital was 
probably at Mataram which nearly nine hundred years later gave 
the name to a powerful Muslim principality in Java. The old 
Hindu kingdom of Mataram was founded by king Sannaha who is 
said to have ruled righteously like Manu for a long time. He died 
some time before 732 A.D., and was succeeded by Sanjaya, who 
was a very powerful king and a great conqueror. After conquering 
the whole of Java and Bali, he is said to have led expeditions to 
Sumatra, Cambodia and other lands beyond the sea. 

Not long after the death of Sanjaya Central Java was conquered 
by the Sailendras. The exact status and position of the royal 
dynasty founded by Sanjaya during the period of Sailendra supremacy 
cannot be determined. It appears that the rulers of Mataram 
continued to rule from a capital about 150 miles further towards 
the east. But before the close of the ninth century A.D. the old 
capital of the kingdom was recovered by them. Dharmodaya 
Mahasambhu who reigned at least from A.D. 898 to 910 certainly 
ruled both (Jver Central and Eastern Java. 

Contemporary inscriptions leave no doubt that Central Java 
continued to be the chief seat of culture and political authority 
throughout the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. But I^stem Java 
now gradually comes into pronpdnence, due no doubt to the long 
resi(kmce of the Javanese kings in the east during the dominance 
of the Sailendra'rulers in the central region. 
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Dharmodaya Mahasambhu was succeeded, in or before 915 A.D., 
by Dakshottama who had the titles Vajra-bahu and Pratipaksha- 
kdiaya- He and his two successors Tulodong and Wawa ruled over 
both Central and Eastern Java. But Wawa, who ruled in A.D, 927, 
may be regarded as the last ruler of the kingdom of Mataram which 
was founded two centuries ago. 

With the accession of Sindok, some time between A.D. 927 and 
929, the centre of political authority definitely, and finally (so far as 
the Hindu period is concerned), passed to Eastern Java. At thfe 
^me time we notice almost a complete collapse of culture and 
civilisation in Central Java. The circumstances that brought about 
these two important changes are not knowm to us. Some have 
attributed them to a volcanic eruption or violent epidemic in 
Central Java which the superstitious people might regard as a 
divine manifestation to the effect that Central Java should no longer 
be inhabited. Some attribute the change to a deliberate policy 
adoi^d by the kings of Java to guard against the danger of ^ 
invasion by the ‘ Sailendras. The Sailendra kings who were stfil 
ruling in Sumatra and Malay Peninsula undoubtedly cherished the 
ambition of reconquering the lost territories. It was easy for th^ 
fleet to transport an army to Central Java within a comparatively 
short time. All these might have induced the kings of Java mi 
mlj to shift their seat of authority to the east, but deliberately to 
leave Central Java to its fate, so that it would soon be reduced to 
a Bomans land and serve as a protection against the possible 
invasion of the Sailendra kings from that side. 

This view satisfactorily explains the removal of th^ seat of 
authority to the east, but it would be too much to believe that the 
kings of Java would deliberately sacrifice a flourishing region merely ' 
the possibility of a foreign invasion. Nor is it necessary to . 
to ^ch a hypothesis. As we have seen above, the kingdoiu 
of Matoim continued to exist from the middle of the eighty 
During the period of Sailendra supremacy it shifted its; 
neat erf authority towards the east. Although it recovered Centr^ 
Java by the nriddle of the ninth century A.D., and probably the 
official capital^ was once more formally restored, there is no do;qb,t 
that the pcditical centre of gravity, if we might use the expres^i^/’ 
still remained in the east. This might be partly an r effect of the 
change, and partly the result of a dehberate policy of guarding 
^airt the Sailendra invasion as suggested above, but the faqf| 
erf Mo doubt. The culture and civilisation of Central laya) 
for nearly a century after this, but gradually the shiftii?^ 
ar p^EticaJ authority produced its natural effect. Slowly 1^^^ 
Readily the flow of Javanese Mfe and culture followed the politSl 
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change, and Central Java lost political importance as well as 
cultural pre-eminence. Some unknown reasons, such as a volcanic 
eruption, outbreak of an epidemic, or the ravages by the fleet of 
the Sailendras might have hastened the progress of decay, but the 
decay itself had become inevitable on account of the transfer of 
the seat of authority towards the east. 

But w'hatever may be the reasons, the broad fact remains that 
from the middle of the tenth century A.D., the Hindu culture and 
civilisation •began to lose its hold in Central Java, as was the ca.se 
in Western Java about five hundred years before. Henceforth the 
political centre shifted to Eastern Java, which remained, for another 
period of five hundred years, the only stronghold of Hindu culture 
and civilisation. 


^ The Rise of Eastern Java 

Sindok, the first ruler in Eastern Java, is a great name in 
Javanese history, and for centuries the later kings were eager to 
trace their relationship with him. Yet we are unaware of any great 
achievements that may be set to his credit. He is not even definitely 
known as the founder of a new dynasty, and seems to have gained 
the throne by ordinary rules of succession. But there must have 
been some special reason, unknown to us at present, why his name 
was singled out by posterity and he was regarded as the remote 
ancestor of a long line of Javanese kings. 

The ceremonial name which Sindok assumed at the time df 

» • 

coronation was Sri-I^na-Vikrama Dharmottungadeva. He ascehded 
the throne in c. 9^ A.D., and ruled for nearly twenty years, his 
last known date being 947 A.D. Sindok was succeeded by his 
daughter, who ruled as queen Srl-I^natunggavijaya. Isanatungga- 
vijaya was married to king Sri-Lokapala, and the issue of this 
marriage was king Srl-Makutavaih^vardhana. 

King Makutavamsavardhana had a daughter Mahendradatta, 
also known as Gunapriyadharmapatnl. She was married to 
Udayana, and they had a son named Airkngga. Airlangga was 
married to the daughter of Dharmavamsa, king of East Java, and 
possibly the successor of Maku^vamsavardhana. Bali was at that 
time under the political authority of Java, and Udayana and 
Mahendradatta were ruling the island on behalf of the Javan^e 
king Dharmavamsa. 

The Balinese records of IJdayana and Mahendiatiatta fall 
between 989 and^ 1001 A.D., while the name of the former alone 
appears in records dated 1011 and 1022 A.D. It would thus app^7 

e 
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that Mahendradatta died some time between 1001 and 1011 A.D., 
and lldayana alone ruled from that time. 

Kkg Dharmavam^ ruled in Java towards the close of the 
tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. In 992 A.D., 
he seat an envoy to China and an account of it is preserved in the 
Chinese history. This account clearly shows that Java was not in 
toiicdi with China for a long period. The embassy to China may, 
therefore, be taken to indicate a new epoch in the foreign policy of. 
Java 5 when after a long life of isolation, she was again renewing her 
diploinatic intercourse with her neighbours. The imposition of 
political supremacy over Bali, referred to above, shows that she had 
b^fUE to pursue a policy of aggressive imperialism. After the 
conquest of Bali she evidently tinned her attention to her neighbours, 
the Sailendras. The struggle with the Sailendras had probably begun 
& hxig time before 990 A.D., when the kmgdom of San-fo-tsi 
itself was invaded by Java. That kmgdom was reduced to such 
straits that its envoy even sought the aid of the Chinese emperor 
against Java. Possibly the Javanese embassy of 992 A.D. was sent 
to counteract the activity of the enemy in that direction. In any 
case there can be hardly any doubt that Java took the offensive 
^un^ gr^t success at about 990 A.D, Thus under king 
Wuraaavamsa the international glory and prestige of Java wer^. 
revived towards the dose of the tenth century A.D. 

But the success of the king was short-lived. By 1003 A.D., the 
Saikndra king had evidently hurled back the invasion of Java and 

was able to send an embassy to China without any hindrance from: 
the latter. 

Within four years of this a great catastrophe befell Dharma-/; 
vamsa and his kingdom. The exact nature of this catastrophe 
known to us, but we learn from a record that in 1006 A.D. 
Java was <festroyed by a great calamity (^pvalaya) which over- 
wbdmed it like a sea. ^ Then the flourishing capital city, whi<i^ 
w^ hitherto a seat of joy and merriment, was reduced toi ashes, ani 
great king met his end in 1007 AD.’ 

It has been suggested that the reference is to a natural calamit|^ 
Kkie & vbki^iic eruption. But it is more likely that the catastrophiq 

ym cau^ by the invasion of a hostile king. Who this king 
it is difficult to say. . " j 

Bat whoever the enemj^ may be, his efforts were emineat^^ 
sBoeeraW, aod the disruption of Java was complete. King Dhaima!?J 
▼Wii&t died, and his palace and kingdom perished with him. HEfs; 
w>B-indaw, Airiangga, then only sixteen years' old, tpoS 
m, tlie foresi, accompanied by only a few faithful' foHow^ 
I^irsaed by the enemy they shut- themselves up in a* 
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monastery, clothed themselves in bark of trees, and lived on food 
supplied by monks and hermits. Three years passed in this way. 
Evidently the partisans of Dharmavaihsa came to know of Airlangga^s 
whereabouts. In 1010 some people, including eminent Brahmans, 
met him with a request to assume the royal authority. He was 
then acclaimed as the legitimate king by the partisans of Dharma- 
vamsa. By 1010 A.D. Airlangga made himself master of the 
small territory in the neighbourhood of Pasuruhan, and the ceremony 
of his consecration by the revered priests of Buddhist, Saiva, and 
Brahmanid faith was held in that year, when he assumed the royal 
name of SrI-Lokesvara Dharmavaihsa Airlangga Ananta-Vikra- 
mottungadeva. 

By loss A.D. Airlangga felt powerful enough to make a bold 
bid for the lost kingdom. He had to fight with a number of kings 
during the first four year^. Some of them submitted to his 
authority and those that refused to do so were either killed or 
expelled. 

The king of Vei^ker, a small state in the modem district of 
Madiun, with its capital at Setana, now remained the only powerful 
foe of Airlangga. Already in 1030 A.D. Airlangga had inflicted a 
defeat upon this enemy. Although it was not of a decisive character, 
it forced Vijaya, king of Vengker, to remain on the defensive and 
left Airlangga free to reckon with his other powerful enemies. In 
1035 Airlangga led an expedition against Vengker on a large scale, 
and gained a great victory. Two months later Vijaya was 
imprisoned by his own troops and killed. This, we are told, was 
due to the diplomatic move of Airlangga, which he learnt from the 
book of Vishnugupta (Kautilya). With the fall of Veu^fc^^ tiie 
war of restoration came to an end, and Airhtn^^a becamo fe 
undisputed master of Java. 

During Airlangga^'s reign Java came into contact with foreign- 
lands, His records contain a long list of foreign peoples who used to 
come to Java for purposes of trade or other peaceful pursuits of life. 
The list includes Eling, Singhala, Dravida, Karnataka, Champa, 
and Kmir which may be easily identified as Kalihga, Ceylon, Chola 
country, Kanara in south India, Annam and Kambuja. 

An inscription informs us that the Brantas river burst its banks 
and caused great havoc when Airlangga built a dam to stop it. It 
is interesting to note that even irrigation works undertaken in Ae 
nineteenth century have profited by this dam built by 
Tbe same inscription informs us that the work of Airlangga caused 
great joy to the foreign merchants and captains of ships .who 
thronged the port at the mouth of the Brantas river. This was either 
Smabaya or a former port in its immediate neighbourhood whMi 
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the same role as Surabaya does now. From another inscrin- 
1^ w come to know of another sea-port at or near modern Tuban 

^ these indicate that maritime trade and commerce flourished in 
Java during the rei^^ of Airlangga. 

Aeron^ to a later Javanese tradition, Airlangga retired fren 
the world m his old age and lived the life of an ascetic. With the 
adoption of an ascetic life, king Airlangga passes from our view 

anything about his last days. There is no 

irf J«™****tJ^® interesting in the history 

a a. The various phases of life through which he passed ever 

™ out as a striking 

P^^He . He„, 

Aniangga was regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu and w-is 
^ted at Mahan, where a fine statue of Vishnu on ’Sanida 72 
^ found. The figure of Vishnu is a beautiful piece of sculptu^ 
we can probably see in it the actual portrait of the famoin! 

^ tte° r from it 

Swl Th 1 r the reign of 

J- r*"’ '■'«*'"“»» “<w«. Ari„„.. 




3. The Kingidom of KLiDiRi 

^dbm gave rise to two states in ELstT*’ Partition of the 

*8 divide «»e country for a pretty hng riL itl^f ‘continued 

*™*,8 sutcess of whose life was 
hk Ke.work by am* a fetal 1 sacrificed 

IM iwg ea claimed succession to th eu ^ 86015100. Two sons . of 
lo contest it by force ft powerful 

tb wsmcilc tbenn nnd^ oSerT'L*-d‘.n“? 

*bi>»s aa ofeal mme rf md . Janggala. 

western kingdom, was soon changed 
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to Kadiri, and towards the close of the thirteenth century it was 
called Gelanggelang. The capital of the kingdom was, throughout, 
the city of Kadiri, also called Daha. There is no doubt that this 
place is now represented by the town of Kediri which has thus 
preserved the old name. 

Nothing is knowm as to the name or position of the capital of 
Janggala. The probability is that Kahuripan, the capital of 
Airlangga, still continued to be the capital of the eastern kingdom. 
We possess very little information regarding the kingdom of 
Janggala. Indeed, it may be doubted if the kingdom of Janggala 
continued to exist for a long time. 

On the other hand we know the names of a large number of 
kings of Kadiri, who were great patrons of literature and under 
whom the kingdom of Java was raised to great power and affluence. 
The first king of Kadiri whose name is known to us is Sri-Jaya- 
varsha who reigned in A.D-1104 and under whose royal patronage 
the poet Triguna wrote the famous Old- Javanese poem, Krishnayana. 

The old- Javanese hdvya Smaradahana by Dharmaya refers to 
a king ELamesvara who probably ruled from 1115 to 1130 A.D. The 
poet describes the king as the incarnation of the god Kama 
(Cupid), and his abode, the wonder of the world, is called Dahana. 
Sri-l^nadharma is referred to as the founder of the family. Thus, 
like Airlangga himself, his descendants, the kings of Kadiri, traced 
their aifcestry to Sindok-I&na. Kamesvara’s queen is^ referred to 
as Srl-Kirana. 

Kamesvara was succeeded by his son Jayabhaya, one of the 
few royal names that have lived in popular tradition in Java. In 
the cmse of Jayabhaya, the explanation is perhaps to fee found m 
the fact that he was the patron of the famous poem Bharatayuddha. 
Two of his r^rds are dated in 1135 and 1136 A.D, The poet 
Sedah could not complete his poem Bharatayiiddha, and the task 
was accomplished by Panuluh presumably in the reign of Jayabhaya. 

The names of a few more kings are known to us, but we know 
very little about them. The last king of the Kadiri dynasty was 
Kritajaya. According to Pararaton, a Javanese historical work, he 
demanded that the clergy should make obeisance to him, and when 
they refused, showed them some miracles to overawe them. But 
far from submitting to the royal command, the clergy left him in 
a body and sought refuge with the chief of Tnmapel. The lat^ 
attacked Kadiri, and Kritajaya, being defeated, took to flight 
A.p.) and sought refuge in a monastery. With the def^t 
of Kritajaya perished the kingdom of Kadiri. 

Before, however, we leave the histoiy of the Kadiri dynasty, 
we must take nofe of the very interesting accounts Java which 
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tbe Chinese chronicles furnish us- It appears there were three 
political powers exercising authority over the different parts of the 
isknd. The most powerful kingdom, comprising the greater part 
of the island, is named Sho-po whose dependencies, both in and 
outside Java, numbered fifteen. Sho-po is equivalent to TCafiri, 
and among its fifteen dependencies, eight are said to be situated 
on islands. The Chinese author describes the inhabitants ot these 
ijSflaiMdfs as barbarous. Although it is difficult to identify the 
Wands individually it is almost certain that they refer to the 
eastern isles of the Archipelago. Two of them are almost certainly 
Mi and Borneo. It is thus quite clear that Java had begun to 
exercise political domination over Bali, Borneo and the savage and 
semi-savage peoples of numerous other islands of the east, Kadiri 
had thus already laid the foundation upon which ultimately 
Majapahit built an imperial structure of vast dimensions. 

As we have had occasion to note above, the Kadiri period 
witnei^ a high degree of development both in art and literature. 
On the whole this period is one of the most remarkable in the whole 
history of Java. It saw the beginnings of the Javanese empire 
and a remarkable outburst of intellectual activity. It is a pro- 
landmark in the history of Indo-Javanese culture. 


4. Tub Dynasty of Singhasari 

Like many other founders of royal families, the life of Ken Angrok, 
who established a new kingdom in Singhasari, has been the subject 
of many popular legends. Bereft of supernatural elements, which 
saake him an offspring or incarnation of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, 
^ represented in these legends as the son of a peasant at 
Kailgkur, who spent his early Efe in highway robbery till he was 
lafe® in the service of Tunggul Ametung, the governor of Tumapel 

Angrok assassinated his master, married his widow, 
Dedes, and made himself ruler of the territory to the east of 
JiSoumt Kavi. 

The establishment of this new power soon brought Angrok 

eonflmt with Kritajaya, king of Kadiri. Fortune again smiled 
cm Angrok. As we have seen above, king Kritajayar was involved 
in a quarrel with the clergy and Angrok, took advantage of this to 
himadf openly as king. He took the name ^Hajasa* and 
probably ^Iso ^ AmurvvabhiimL’ 

A fight between the kingdom of Eiidiri and Tumapel (Singhar.^ 
s&i) became inevitable. Eajasa, evidently ' still helped by ■ the; 
<^rgy of K^Jin, declared war against his enemy.* A decisive battfc 
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took place at Ganter in A.D. After a long and bloody 

encounter Kritajaya’s brother and commander-in-chief Mahisha 
Walungan died in the battlefield, and the army, bereft of its leader, 
took to flight. The rest of Kritajaya’s army was again defeated 
near Kadiri. Eiitajaya fled from the battlefield of Ganter with a 
few followers and was heard no more. Kadiri was henceforth in- 
cluded within the kingdom, of Rajasa and probably placed in charge 
of a member of the late royal family. 

Rajasa thus united the whole of Eastern Java under his 
authority. “The new kingdom was at first called TumapcI. 
Gmdually the kingdom was called after its capital Singhasari. 
With the foundation of Singhasari, we enter on a new phase of 
Javanese history. The downfall of the dynasty that traced its 
descent from the royal house of Mataram finally snapped the 
connecting link with the old traditions and the history of Central 
Java. Therewith the old Hindu culture and civilisation rapidly 
recedes into the background and more and more a purely Javanese 
element takes its place, 

Rajasa restored peace in the country, but met with a violent 
end. We are told that prince Anushapati, the son of queen Dedes 
by her first husband, noticed the difference in the king’s attitude 
towards him and his other brothers and sisters. On enquiry he 
learnt from his mother that he was really the son of the former 
king who was killed by Rajasa. He, therefore, employed a high 
official to murder the king, and as soon as the deed was done, he 
himself killed the assassin, as if to avenge the death of the king. 
This probably took place in A.D. 12^7. 

; Anushapati succeeded Rajasa. He maintained his hold on the 
wbcfe imgdom and died in 1248. He was killed by his haM-ferotite®' 
Tohjaya ai^ thus aloned for the foul 

crime by which he came to the throne. 

iTmg Tohjaya ruled only for a few months when he was killed 
by his nephew Rangga Wuni, son of Anushapati, who ascended the 
throne in 1248 A.D. under the name of 6r!-Jaya Vishnuvardhana. 
Vishnuvardhana died at Mandaragiri in 1268 A-D,. the first and 
the only king of Singhasari to die a natural death. 

Kritanagara, the son and successor of Vishnuvardhana, had 
already beep miointed king by his father in 1254 AJD. Since 
1268 A.D. Kritanagara ruled alone. The reign of Kritanagara was 
an eventful one both in home and foreign politici After a kmg 
interval Java entered into political relations with the neighbourmg 
lands. A military expedition was sent to Bali in 1284 A.D. to 
re-establish the supremacy of Java over that island, and the king 
df Bali was brgught a prisoner before Kritanagara. The success 
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over Bali was however a short-lived one for it soon became 
independent again. 

The expedition against Bali was evidently the result of a 
deliberate imperial policy of expansion, and the authority of the 
Iringr was established over Malayu, Pahang, Gurun, Bakulapirra, 
Snnda and Madhura. 

Malayu in this list undoubtedly denotes the kingdom of that 
name in Sumatra, now called Jambi. We have already seen that 
it formed an independent kingdom till it was conquerred by Sri- 
vijaya, and foimed a part of it since seventh century A.D. The 
Javanese militaiy expedition against Malayu left the port of Tuban 
on ships in U75 AX). By 1£86 A.D. the kingdom of Malayu, 
which extended far into the interior of Sumatra, formed a vassal 
stale of Java, It was a great achievement and may be regarded 
33 the crowning glory of Kritanagara. He established a Javanese 
military outpost in Sumatra, from which the authority of his land 
ultimately penetrated into the farthest .comers of that country. 

Among the other conquests of Kritanagara Pahang represents 
the district of that name in the Malay Peninsula, and Bakulapura, 
the south-western comer of the island of Borneo. Gurun, probably ^ 
Gorong or Goram, means the eastern regions. Thus Kritanagara 
ealaWished his political authority in Jambi in Sumatra, parts of 
Borneo and Malay Peninsula, Bali, Sunda, and Madura, and under 
him Java rose to be the leading power in Suvaniadvipa. The very 
fact that the Sailendras (or their successors) could neither prevent 
Java from obtaining a secure footing in the heart of Sumatra, nor 
remove her fmm the position so obtained, shows that the sun of 
their glory had set and a new power was gradually taking 
their place. 

It is perhaps not altogether unconnected with the imperial 
pdlicy of Java that we find about this time a princess of that island, 
mited TapasI, married to Jayasimhavarman IV, king of Champa 

AJ>.). At that time Champa had after an ardous 
delivered herself from the yoke of Kublai Khan, the dreaded 
Mkm^I nilm" of China. Possibly the alliance between Java . and 
Ghampi. was the result of a common enmity to the Mongol emperor. 
¥m the latter had, as usual, invited the king of Java to come in 
to Ihe imperial court and pay homage to the Mongol emperor 
(1^1 AX).) . Kntanagara avoided the task on one pretext or 
t2l ^he crisis came in l£Sd. Unable to bear any longer with 
the mpeiituBate and pressing invitation to humiliate himself in the 

Kntanagara sent back the Chinese ambassador after 
his face. It was a defiant challenge and Kublai did not 
fefl to take it up. He organised an expedition against Java, but 
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before it could reach that island an internal revolution had removed 
Kritanagara from this world. 

For, in spite of the brilliant success of his foreign and iinpenal 
policy, Eritanagara failed miserably in his internal administration 
and we hear of frequent revolutions. In 1S70 A.D., the king had 
to put down the rebellion of one Chayaraja (or Bhayaraja) who was 
evidently powerful enough to assume the royal title. Ten years later 
he had to suppress another rebellion, headed by one Mahlsha Rangkah. 

But the final blow was given by the governor of Kadiri. The 
details supplied by the Javanese chronicle Pararaton attribute the 
debacle mainly to the wrong choice of his ojQScers by the king. His 
first minister Raganatha served him W'ell and exerted himself for 
the welfare of the state. But the king not having paid any heed 
to his advice, he threw up his office in disgust. The king now 
appointed Aragani as his minister. The new minister’s only care 
was to serve the king with good dishes and wine. Another capricious 
act of the king was to raise a very low man Arya Vlraraja to a high 
position in court. What is w’-orse still, when this man proved to 
be untrustworthy, the king appointed him to- be governor of 
Siingeneb in east Madura, 

According to Pararaton, Vlraraja and Aragani were the evil 
geniuses of the king, Aragani .was instrumental in sending the 
expedition to Malayu, thus denuding Java of most of its troops. 
Vlraraja saw the opportunity and entered into a treasonable corres- 
pondence with his friend Jayakatvang, the governor of Kadiri since 
1^1, who longed for an opportunity to secure the throne by any 
m^ns. ' At the instigation of Vlraraja, Jayakatvai^ undertook the 
pm&ms venture. He ^t a small part of his army tovmds 
Singl^i^ri by the norlhem route and it advanced with mtisfe and 
bannersw "King Kpta^gara^ who aS this while was doing imthing 
but drinking wine, would not at first believe of the revolt of 
Jayakatvang, whom he regarded as favourably disposed towards 
him. But when at last the sight of the wounded men convinced 
him of the reality of the situation, he sent all the available troops 
against Jayakatvang’s army in the north. The royal army was 
commanded by two sons-in-law of the king. One was Prince Vijaya 
and the other was Arddhaiaja, the son of Jayakatvang himself. 
The royal army obtained a victory and drove back the rdoel troops 
in the north. In the meantime, however, another larger and bette 
equipped army from Kadiri advanced stealthily along tte soutiiem 
route and reached Singhasari without any opposition. They stormed 
the palace and, according to Pararaton, found the king and Ms 
minister drinking wine. Both fell by the swenrd of the Kadirian 
troops. This took place in the year 1^92 A JD. 

7 
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The detailed accounts of Pararaton, depicting the king in the 
blackest colour, is in striking contrast to the other^ accounts that we 
pc^sess about him. According to Nagara-I^itapma, a famous 
KricaJ poem, the king was “ well-versed in the six-fojd royal 
pelicy, expert in all branches of knowledge, quite at home^m 
(Buddhist) scriptures, and eminently righteous in life and conduct. 
This may appear to be an obvious exaggeration, but similar pruise 
for scholarship and spiritual excellence of the king, the lord of the 
f<mr continents (dvipa), is also found in the inscriptions. Indeed, 
the king’s passionate love for Buddhism has become proverbial. He 
sdunulouslv foUowed in his life all the rules, regulations, and 
SJnctions of the religion. He was deeply versed in Buddhist 
writings, particularly the Tarka and Vya^rana-Sastra (logic and 
grammar) and that which concerns the inner self of man. The 
jriirg pnictised Yoga and Samadhi, and made many pious 


foundations. 

The cunous contrast between the two opposing views of the 
life and character of Kritanagara may perhaps be understood if we 
remember that the particular Tantrik form of Buddhism to w'hich 
the king was devoted was accompanied by objectionable and even 
revolting practices such as the free use of wine. When 1 aiaraton 
to the drinking debout of Kritanagara he was evidently 
telfing the truth, though he viewed it in a different light from 
who remarked in an approving manner that the king 
sciE^i^iisIy followed the prescriptions of religion. 

Wh3e we may not be prepared to accept the picture of the king, 
^ given in Pararaton, drinking wine even while the enemy was 
within the palace, we may take, as historical, the general outline 
of the story as given above. Engrossed by his imperial policy 
l^litOad, and religious practices at home, the king was indifferent to 
dangers that threatened him, and did not evidently t^ke 
iiflfeieht precautions against them. The imperial policy of 

Was sure to weaken the . resources of J ava in men and 
the troops stationed in the various newly conquered 
larilOinies to Tnamtain the authority of the king very likely denuded 


of the best part of its troops when the serious rebellion broke 
One trait of the royal character, alleged in Pararaton, viz. the 
‘s iStiMl&e faith in the goodness of others e.g. Jayajiatvang and 
even when they deserved it least, may not be absolutely 
A religious enthusiasm, which almost bordered on 
hafdly compatible with a “true discernment of men and 
well believe that the king, engrossed in his books 



keenly bu^ with his rehgious practices, had hardly any tune 
w €iB^)acity to look ^und and keep a vigilant ey^ on the possibk 
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disturbing factors of the kingdom. His implicit tnist in others gave 
him a false idea of security. Heedless of the impending dangers 
that threatened him on all sides, he wildly pursued his imperial and 
religious activities and rushed headlong towards destruction. Thus 
it .was that his ruin was brought about by precisely those traits in 
his life and career which rendered him so high and noble in the 
estimation of some. It was this paradox and contradictory elements 
in his life that is mainly responsible for such radically different 
pictures of king Kritanagara as have been preserved to us by our 
two chief authorities, Pararaton and ,Nagara-Kritagama. 

In concluding the account of king Kritanagara we may refer to 
the very brief but interesting account of his kingdom contained in 
the writings of Marco Polo (1S92 A.D.) . The Venetian traveller 
describes Java as a prosperous kingdom under a great king. It was 
very rich and noted for its trade and commerce. 


5. The Foundation op Majapahit 


With the death of Kritanagara, the kingdom of Singhasari fell 
to pieces, and Jay akatvang established the supremacy of Kadiri. 
The success of Jayakatvang may be viewed in different lights. To 
the family of Kritanagara he, no doubt, appeared as a usurper and 
traitor. But it is also possible to regard him as having restored the 
supremacy of Kadiri, which had been lost nearly seventy years ago, 
after a glorious existence of about two centuries. Whatever that 
may be, his success was short-lived. The danger which overwhelmed 
hiih and his kingdom at no distant date arose from two source^ 


ptinoe who coinmanded the north^n forces ^ at 


of 




e ; wmd s©c(mi|f, the dreaded Mongol 
chief Kublai Elan, who was provoked beyond measure by the cruel 
offence of Kritanagara as mentioned above. 

It has been already mentioned that when the forces of Kadiri 
invaded the kingdom of Singhasari from the north, king Elritanagara 
sent all his available troops against them under his two sons-in-law. 
Princes Vijaya and Arddharaja. After three brillknt victories over 
the army of Kadiri Vijaya naturally thought that the enemy was 
totally rout^. Then followed a strange reverse. Suddenly a new 
Kadirian army appeared to the east, and Arddharaja, the Colfeague 
of Vijaya, deserted the royal cause. The army of Vijaya suff^od 
a serious reverse and he feU back. There is no doubt that ^is crirfs 
was the result of the fall of Singhasari and death of king Kptanagara. 
The southern Kadirian army which bad accomplished this task must 
have now been i^pleased to asrist the northern troops, and Arddhara|a,‘ 
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the son of Jayakatvang, naturally deserted the cause of his dead 
fathra:-in-Iaw, and joined his successful and victorious father. 

The position of Vijaya was rendered hopeless. 'With six hundred 
men that now remained with him he proceeded northwards, and 
after great difSculties and privations, reached Madura with oaly 

twelve followers. 

Vijaya went to Madura, as he hoped to find an ally in its 
governor Viraraja, who owed ever3rthing to the late king iRj’itanagara, 
He was, of course, ignorant of the treasonable correspondence 
between Viraraja and Jayakatvang. Vlraraja, astounded at first by 
the sight of Vijaya, soon collected himself and received Vijaya with 
all outward signs of honour. Vijaya made a passionate appeal to 
him : “ Viraiaja, my father,” said he, “ my obligations to you indeed 
are very great. If I ever succeed in attaining my object, I shah 
divide Java into two parts ; one part will be yours and one part 
wiB be mine.” This bait was too much for Viraraja. This arch- 
con^irator now betrayed Jayakatvang ap.d entered into a conspiracy 
with Vijaya. 

Viraraja^s plan was in short as follows : 

Tiiaya should submit to Jayakatvang and ingratiate himself into the favour 
®f the latter. As soon as he had sufficient influence with the king he should ask 
hp a piece of waste land near Trik where the people from Madura would establish 
a'setiement. As soon as Vijaya could gather sufficient information about the men 
aM things m Kadiri, he would ask leave to settle in the new region, and gather 
^ own trusty fffliowers .from Smghasari and all the diswntented elements 


plan was admirably carried out. A new settlement sprang 
up, ami as one of the settlers tasted a Maja (Vilva) fniit and threw 
it away as bitter (pahit) it came to be called Majapahit or its 
S^dciit equivalent ‘‘ Vilva-tikta ” or “ Tikta-vilva.” From his new 
home at Majapahit Vijaya sent word to Viraraja that everything 
"Was ready. .But before they could achieve anything Java was 




by the army of Kublai Khan. 

afeeady been mentioned how Kritanagara had provoked 
the great Kublai Khan by mutilating the face of his 
In order to avenge this insult the emperor organised an 
against Java. In 1293 A.D., the expedition reached th^ 
TWbaa on the northern coast of E. Java. There the 
was divided into two parts. Half the aymy marched 
the other half went by sea to the mouth of the 
Hipd fitom there "io the Surabaya river. 

alrejwiy established himself at Majapahit, 
Chinese expedition to his advantage. He 
sqbnd^on g^nd sent his Prime-minister with 
te meet the Chinese Army, ^ 
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Jayakatvang, on the other hand, made preparations to defend 
his country. He sent his Prime-minister Hi-ning-kuan with a 
flotilla of boats to guard the mouth of the Surabaya river, and 
himself advanced against Majapahit. 

• The Chinese army reached the Surabaya river and completely 
defeated the hostile' fleet, guarding the mouth of the river. Hi-ning- 
kuan left his boat and fled overnight, whereupon more than a 
hundred large ships were captured. This took place on the first day 
of the third month in 1293 AJ). 

After * this naval victory the Chinese leaders advanced to 
Majapahit to assist Vijaya against Jayakatvang. On the seventh 
day the soldiers of Eadiri arrived from three sides to attack Vijaya, 
but they were defeated. 

Majapahit was saved, but the main army of the king of Kadin 
was still at large. So, on the 15th, the Chinese army was divided 
into three bodies, in order to attack Eadiri. 

On the 19th they (Le. the different divisions of the army) 
arrived at Daha, the capital of Eadiri, where Jayakatvang defended 
himself with more than a hundred thousand soldiers. The battle 
lasted from 6 A.M. till 2 P-M. and three times the attack was 
renewed, when' the Eadirian army was defeated and fled ; several 
thousand thronged into the river and perished there, whilst more 
than 5,000 were slain. The king retired into the inner city which 
was immediately surrounded by the Chinese army. In the evening 
Jayakatvang came out of the fortress and offered his submission. 
His wife^ his children and officers were taken by the victors who 
then went back. 

Jayakatvang’s son had fled to the mountains, but a Oime^ 
gen^ted vrajt into the inteior with a IhousaiMi Und broi^bt fehn 

back a - 

In the meantime, Vijaya asked for permission to return to his 

country, in order to prepare a new letter of submission to the 
Emperor, and to take the precious articles in his possession for 
sending them to court. On the 2nd day of the 4th month Vijaya 
left the Chinese camp, and the Chinese generals sent two officers 

with 200 men to accompany him. 

Vijaya, having got rid of Jayakatvang, had no more need of 
his Chinese, allies, and wanted to get rid of tibem. He killed his 
Chinese escort on the 19th, and having collected a large^ force, 
attacked the imperial army on its way back from Eadiri. The 
Chines generals fought bravely against him and threw him ba^ 
though not without great loss. 

The Chinese generals now thought of carrying om the war 
against Tijaya, but one of th^, Yi-ko-mu-^, wished to do as the 
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emperor had ordered them, and first send a messenger to court. 
The two others could not agree to this ; therefore the troops were 
withdrawn and on the 24th day of the 4th month they returned 
with their prisoners and with the envoys of the different smaller 
States which had submitted. Jayakatvang and his son were kiHed 
by the Chinese before they left Java. With the death of Jayakatvang 
the short-lived kingdom of Kadiri came to an end. 

Thus ended the strange episode of the Chinese invasion of Java. 
They came to punish Kritanagara, but really helped the restoration 
of his family by killing the enemy Jayakatvang. The net result of 
lie expedition was to make Vijaya the undisputed master of Java 
with Majapahit as its capital. He soon re-established the friendly 
relations with the Chinese emperor. For we find embassies from 
Java at the imperial court in 1297, 1298, 1300 and 1308 A.D. 


6. The Javanese Empire 


Vijaya assumed the name of Kritarajasa Jayavardhana after his 
aeces^on to the throne. Majapahit, which played such an important 
role in the recent happenings, became the capital of the new king, 
who r%htly proclaimed himself, in the record of 1294 A.D., as the 
mater of the whole of Java. Although the capital was changed, 
new kingdom may justly be regarded as the continuation of the 
of Singhasari, with a short break of two years, due to the 
of royal authority by Jayakatvang. ' For Kritarajasa 
combined in himself various claims to be regarded as the rightful 
feiir to the throne of Singhasari. He was not only descended from 
&e oW royal family, but had also married four daughters of the 
fee king B^tanagara who had no male issue. Although Kritarajasa 
fcfa own right, the daughters of ICritanagara probably also 
sc^ royal authority derived from their father. This 
why the royal power was assumed, a few years after 
death, by the youngest of his queens, who ruled not 
ww^-queen (w queen-smother, but on her own right as daughter 
^ . ^magam. The name of this queen was Gayatri, though she 

to as Bajapatnl, the queen par excellence. By 
had two daughters, but the three other queens had 

a mh queen, a princess of Malayu. This 
be^ already conquered by Kritanagara. 
amy of occupation at Malayu heard of 
dl thw king they inu^t have naturally made 
*I^^y Tcaehed Java ten days after Vijaya 


soon as llie Javanese 
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had finally triumphed over the Chinese army and brought with 
them two princesses of Malayu. The younger, Dara-Petak, also 
known as Indresvari, was married by Kritarajasa. Dara-Petak 
bore a son to Eritarajasa, and the boy was heir-presumptive to the 
throne. In 1295 Kritarajasa anointed the son, named Jayanagara, 
as the prince of Kadiri. - 

We do not know of any event in the reign of Kritarajasa. We 
indeed meet with Viraraja as the highest dignitary in the court, 
enjoying large grants of land in the eastern comer of Java, but 
this was a poor compensation for half the kingdom of Java which 
the king had promised him in his dark days of exile and penury. 
On the whole Kritarajasa ruled in peace and prosperity and 
died in 1309. 

Kritarajasa was succeeded by his son Jayanagara. The reign 
of Jayanagara was full of troubles, due to the dissatisfaction of the 
companions of Kritarajasa, who stood by him in weal and woe but 
did not think themselves sufficiently rewarded by the king. So long 
as the strong hands of Kritarajasa were there, they remained quiet, 
but as soon as a young inexperienced king came to the throne they 
rose against him. 

It appears that the first rebellion broke out in 1309 A.D. The 
leader of this, Rangga Lawe, aspired to the ofiice of Prime-minister, 
but having failed in his object, organised a rebellion at Tuban. He 
was joined by a number of persons, but the rebellion was soon 
subdued, and Rangga Lawe perished with most of his followers. 
Next came the turn of Sora. He, too, rebelled,* and perished in 
ISll AD. 

The old Viraraja also thought the mommt ripe for sti&mg a ^ 

for idmself. He followed the policy which he had s^®e^:ed to 
Vijaya. He ingratiated himself into the favour of the king and then 
asked leave to set up in Lamayang. There he firmly ^tablished 
himself and never came back to Majapahit, not even at the time of 
the official Durbar of the eighth month. The king put up with it 
and there was no open rebellion. Next came the turn of Nambi, 
the son of Viraiuja, and one of the few companions of Vijaya, during 
his flight. He took leave to see his fother who was ill. He th^ 
establi&ed himself at Lembah, biult a fort tb^re, and collected an 
army. About this time died Viraraja, the old ai^-coa^hator, 
before he could comjdete his treachery. Nambi, however^ proceedlsd 
to carry out his ^atheris pimi. In 1316 the royal army prooeefed 
against him. After a shoirt campa%n, the strongholds of Nambi 
were captured and he perished with his followers. 

Several miaor rebellions occured both before and after that of 
Mambi. Pasj^Rg*by them, we come to the rebellion of Ku{i, ip 
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1S19. Kuti was one of the seven Dharmaputras who occupied a 
high position in the kingdom. Pararaton has given us a long and 
lomahtic account of this rebellion. It is said that in course of this 
rebellion the king left his capital city and fled during night with 
only a body-guard of fifteen men under the command of Gagah 
Mada who was destined to become famous at no distant date. 
Gajah Mada returned to the capital and reported that the king was 
kiBed by Kuti’s men. This caused a great sorrow in the' capital, 
Gajah Mada concluded from this that the people were yet attached 
to the king and did not like Kuti. Thereupon he divulged the 
^cret to the ministers, who killed Kuti, and the king w^as restored 
to the throne. 

Gajah Mada was suitably rewarded for his services. He first 
became governor of Kahuripan, and, after .two years, that of Daha, 
and he remained in this post till he became Prime-minister. The 
rebellion of Kuti in 1319 was the last organised attempt against the 
central authority. 

We have a short reference to Java about this time in the 
writings of Odoric Van Pordenon who visited the archipelago in 13£r. 
He says that the king of Java exercises suzerainty over seven other 
kings, the land is very populous and produces spices, and that the 
palace is decorated with gold, silver and precious stones. 

The political greatness of Java is also reflected in an inscrip- 
tion of 1323 A.D. It refers to the kingdom as comprising the whole 
Java and includes among its foreign possessions Madura, Borneo 
elc. Thus although Java might have lost its influence in the west, 
its political supremacy in the east was yet unimpaired. Java also 
maintained good relations with China and sent regular embassies. 

According to ^the story of Pararaton the closing years of Jayar, 
ipgara w^e again full of troubles and he was assassinated in 


As Jayanagaira left no male heirj», the nearest female heiress wa^ 

' 


Id 

'ff' 


Mentioned above, viz. the daughter of Kritanagara, and 
etf Kritarajasa. As she had adopted the life of a Buddhi^ 
h» ddest daughter TribhuvanottunggadevI JayavishpuvardhaiJi 
I as r^^ent for her mother. She was known to posterity 
la® S*^e^ of Jivana or Kahuripan (Bhre Kaharipan) , a title wMoh 
i®- twre probably before, and certainly after her period of regency.; 
tite Heg^cy she was called the queen of Majapahit, whil^ 
:!#^ i!^resuDiiptive to the throne, bone the title, 

: H#:pefsonaI' name appears to be Gltarija. ii*; 

to ^et^.aad Ke^ revolted against the regent. . The^ 

^ ™ of Besuki. The revolts were 

iowa; by the -‘During the same yeaiv Gajah Mada. 
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governor of Daha already mentioned above, became the chief 
minister. From this time Gajah Mada plays a prominent part in 
the government, and is credited with the conquest of a number of 
islands in the archipelago. An expedition was sent against the 
islasad of Bali in 1343 A.D,, and it was thoroughly subdued. 

In 1350 died queen RajapatnI. Prince Hayam/Wuruk, the son 
of the regent Tribhuvanottuggadevi, came to the throne in 1350, on 
the death of his grandmother RajapatnI. He was then only sixteen 
years old. ^His coronation name was Rajasanagara, though he is 
generally referred to by his old name Hayam Wuruk. 

The first notable incident in the reign of the king was his 
marriage with a Simda princess in 1357 A.D. After the preliminary 
negotiations about the match were settled, the king of Sunda, called 
Maharaja, came to Bubat near Majapahit with his daughter. A 
difference, however, soon arose. The Sundanese king desired that 
the daughter should be treated on an equal footing, and the marriage 
ceremony should be as between equals. The Majapahit court, on 
the other hand, regarded the Sundanese king as subordinate and 
wanted to celebrate the marriage as between a suzerain king and 
his feudatory. The Sundanese would not tolerate this indignity and 
refused to give up the princess. Thereupon the Majapahit troops 
surrounded the whole party. The nobles of Sunda preferred death 
to dishonour, and after brave fight, perished to a man. 

The aggressive policy towards Sunda in 1357 was merely an 
indication of the strong imperialism which was to distinguish the 
period of Rajasanagara. During the same year a military expedition 
was sent against the island of Dompo, which was crowned with 
success. Although details of further conqu©^ me 

any doubt that during the re%n ei king the 
kingdom of Java rose to be the supreme political power in tlie 
Archipelago, and established its suzerainty in almost all the principal 
islands and a large portion of the Malay Peninsula. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that all these foreign possessions were directly 
administered by, and formed part and parcel of, the Javanese 
kingdom. But the king of Majapahit was regarded as the suzerain 
power by all of them, and his mighty fleet maintained his hold npm 
their rulers, excluding effectually the active exercise of any* authority 
by other powers. The rulers of these subordinate ^ates 
allegiance to him and paid tributes or other dues as ^eed 
although they w^re left free and independent in matters of in^riial 

administration of their states. 

A detailed list of such subordinate states is given in the poem 
Nagara Kfita^ma, which was composed in 1365 AJD., during thb 
re%ii of this king. .The long list shows the hegemony of Hearty Ite 

8 
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whole of Malay Peninsula and Malay Archipelago under the kingdoi^ 
of Majapahit in Java, the only» notable exception being the 
PhUippmes- Roughly speaking, the empire comprised the recent 
Dutdb possessions in the East Indies, with the addition of Malay 
Peninsula, but excluding, perhaps, northern Celebes. Other evideaces 
plsn indicate that by the year 1365 A,D., when the Isagara 
Kritigama was composed, Java reached the height of her political 
greatness and established her unquestioned supremacy over Malay 
Peninsula and Malay Archipelago. She also occupied position of 
international importance. The Nagara Kritagama refers to the 
mtimate and friendly intercourse of Majapahit with the neighboufing 
i^tes such as Siam, with Ayodhyapura (Ayuthiya) and Dharma- 
nagarl (Ligor), Martaban, Rajapura, Singhanagari, Champa, Kam- 
boja and Yavana (N. Annam) . 

It also refers to a number of countries, including some of those 
mentioned, which had trade relations with Majapahit, and 
fmm which Brahmanas and Sramanas visited the Javanese capital. 
Thus we read : “ There came unceasingly, in large numbers, people 

from all lands such as Jambudvipa, Eamboja, China, Yavana. 
Champa, Kar^iataka, Gauda, and Siam. They came in ships with 
‘ Monks and distinguished Brahma^ias also came from 

these knds and were entertained.” Jambudvipa, of course, refers to 
India, while Kan^taka and Gauda are specifically mentioned, 
probably to indicate a closer intimacy with Bengal and Kanarese 
The Javanese had indeed a high regard for India, for in 
verse (BSM) Nagara Kritagama says that Jambudvipa and Java 
aie the good lands par excellence. The intimate relation between 
the two countries is also indicated by the fact that laudatory poems; 
m honour of the Javanese king were written by the monk Budhaditya 
^ KSndu (Conjeeveram) and the Brahmana named Mutali 
probably a Tamil Brahmana. 

It yms appears from all accounts that the reign of Rajasanagarla 
the high-water mark of the power and glory of Java. In 
increase in power and' responsibility of the empire, we 
a thorough organisation of the administrative machinery to; 
the new and heavy task. There is hardly any doubt that 
for this, to a large extent, belongs to Gajah Mada. He 
from an humble position to be the Prime Minister of the 
aai tojought to his task an unusual degree of devotion and 
p Ma<hL died in 1364, no other chief minister was 

ss his successor. The king, his father, mother, une^' 
sisters with their husbands formed a sort- 
kept the chief direction of affairs 
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In 1371, however, we find a new Prime Minister appointed. 
This was Gajah Enggom, who served for the remaining eighteen 
years of Bajasanagara's reign, and continued in the post under the 
next king till his death in 1S98. 


7. The Downfall of the Empire 

King Rajasanagara had a long and prosperous reign, and under 
him, as stated above, Majapahit became the seat of a vast empire. 
But he took an unwise step in his old age which was mainly 
instrumental in pulling down the vast imperial fabric reared up with 
so much care. In order to understand this fully we must have an 
idea of the royal family. The king had by his chief queen Parames- 
vari only a daughter named Kiisumavarddhanl. The queen’s sister, 
Isvari, called princess of Pajang, had one daughter, called Nagara- 
varddhani princess of Virabhumi, and a son called Vikramavarddhana, 
prince of Mataram. Vikramavardhana was married to tlie crown- 
princess Kusumavarddhani, and was thus the next heir to the throne. 
But king Rajasanagara had also a son by a junior wife. In order 
to settle him well in life, the king had him married to Nagara- 
varddhani. He thus became prince of Virabhumi and was ^adopted 
by the princess of Daha. In order to strengthen his position still 
further the king made him governor of the eastern part of Java. 
Although nominally under the authority of Majapahit, the prince 
of Virabhumi really exercised almost independent powers, so much 
so -that the Chinese annals refer to two kings in Jaya even during 
the lifetime of king Rajasanagara, and both of them sent 
to in^rial €<mrt. Thus were sown 4e see^ oi a futoe civil 
wax whfeh defined to pave the way for the final overthiow, 
not only of the kingdom of Majapahit, but also of the Hindu 

kingdom and Hindu culture of Java. 

King Eajasanagara died in 1389 AD., and VikraiMvaxdhana, 
also known as Hyang .Visesha, succeeded him at Majapahit. As 
prmce Virabhumi was ruling like an independent prince in East^ 
Java even during the lifetime of Rajasanagara, it may be easily 
presumed that the relation between the two states did not improve 
after the death dr that king. It appears that as eaify as 1401 AJ>^ 
t-ing Vikramavardhana was involved in a fight with pimce Vwfe 
bhumi, but the result was indecisive. War broke oat again in 1^ 
or diortly before that. At first the fortune of war turned 
Vikiamavardhaiia, and he decided to retire. But thaa the two 
powerful chiefs of Java, Bhre Tumapel, and Bhia ParamesW^ 
and son-in-law r^pectively the king, came to Ws aid, tifc^ 
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bud at first stood aloof. This proved decisive. Prince Virabhumi 
W 9 S defeated and fled during night in a ship. He was, however, 
eaMght and put to death, and his head was brought to iV^japahit 
in 1406 A.D. 

The defeat and death of the Prince of Virabhumi once inpre 
restored the unity of Java. But the internal dissensions for nearly 
a quarter of a century, ending in a disastrous civil war, must have 
taxed to the utmost the militarj^ and financial resources of the 
country and left it weak and exhausted. Its first fruits were seen. 
m the hm of that political supremacy which Java had '‘secured in 
Suvarpidvipa. Her position as suzerain power now passed over to 
China, and gradually new kingdoms and commercial centres arose 
whkfa were destined to overwhelm Java herself at no distant date. 

With the beginning of the fifteenth century A.D., we can 
dearly perceive the decline of Java, as an international power. 
Thb am be best understood by reviewing the position of a few 
kingdoms which had acknowledged the supremacy of Java in the 
middle of the fourteenth century A.D. 

1. West Borneo (Pu-ni) — ^In 1370 the king of Pu-ni at first 
did imit dare to send even an envoy to China for fear of Java. But 
we read in the history of the Ming Dynasty that in 1405 he not 
got investiture as king from the hands of the Chinese emperor, 
tel evoi went with his whole family to China to pay respects lo 
tl® emperor. Henceforth the kings of Pu-ni sent regular tributes 
to the imperial court, and some time even personally attended the 
court with their family. 

Sm-fo~tsi — ^The same Chinese history tells us that although 
Java had completely conquered San-fo-tsi, she could not keep all 
the lands. Two states were established there with two Chinese 
adventurers at their head. Although they nominally admitted the 
smmmky of Java, they sent regular tributes and envoys to the 
impaml court. In 1424 a king of San-fo-tsi even asked permission 
Ite mipm>T to succeed his father. It is evident that from the 
bfi^Dming the fifteenth century A.D. Java exercised but little 
real smthority in that country. , 

Similariy various mail states in Sumatra and Malay Peninsula 
transSeired their allegiance to China. This shows in a remarkable 
manner the ^ange in the position of Java as an international power. 
Everything indii^tes that China was now by common* consent the 
recognised suzerain. Java sdlently acquiesced in the new role of 
Qiina and accommodated herself to the changed state of things. 

The r^n of Vi^mavardhana or Hyang Vi&dia was thus 
m^hmms both at home and abroad. In addition to the disastrous 
dvS war, lava suffered terribly from a volcanic eruption in 1411 
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and a great famine in 1426. A new Prime ^ Minister, Kanaka, 
carried on the government from 1413 to 1430. The king died in or 
shortly before 1429 A.D. 

After the death of Vikramavarddhana probably his daughter 
Suhita ascended the throne. She superseded her two brothers and 
this was presumably due to her high rank on the mother’s side. 

We know of no important events during the reign of Suhita. 
She died childless in 1447 A.D., and was succeeded by Bhre 
Tumapel, probably the younger of her two brothers of that name. 
The king was called Sri Kritavijaya, and died after an uneventful 
reign of four years (1451 A.D.) . 

The events immediately following the death of the king are not 
quite clearly intelligible from the account of Pararaton. It app^rs 
that a few kings ruled in quick succession till Majapahit was 
conquered by Girindravardhana Rana-Vijaya, king of Daha. 

Girindravardhana Ranavijaya is the last Hindu king of Java 
about whom we possess any authentic details. But the Hindu 
kingdom continued there for 30 or 40 years more before it was 
finally conquered by the Muhammadans. 


8. The System of Administration 

There are three Old-Javanese prose texts on the political theory 
public administration, which hold up a high and noble 
political ideal. 

1. Kamandaka. An Old-Javanese text, in which Bhagavm 
Kamandaka explains to his pupils the duties of the king. The book 
was also known as Rajaniti. The characters from the Ramayapa 
and the Mahabharata are cited as illustrations of the political 
principles. Yudhisthira, for example, is held up as an ideal. 

2. Indraloka. In this book Bhagavan Indraloka gives lessons 

on politics to his pupil Kumarayajna. 

3. Nitipraya. This book describes the duties of a king towards 

his enemy. It was communicated by Vishnu to Vyasa. 

The absolute power of the king formed the basis of state. No 
form of government other than an absolute monarchy is ever ref^^ 
to, and there was never any idea, far less an attempt, to 
check upon the unrestrained power ^ of the king. Indeed the 
was often- conceived as the incarnation of God, and thus the &eory 
of divine right, which we find in a fully developed form in Manu- 
Samhita, had a complete sway in Java. This is further exempted 
by the deification of kings after death. This was accompl^^ by 
divine images on the model of the kings person, an wayi> 
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referring to the dead king as god (Bhatara) of such and such a 
place, meaning thereby the place of his cremation. 

The framework of administration followed the Indian model to 
a certain extent. The king was at the head of a state, but all large 
kingdoms were divided into smaller units, each under a governor 
^^inted by the king, and the smallest unit was formed by a 
village which had some form of local self-government under a 
headman. ' 

The king was surrounded by a large group of officials whose 
number and designation varied at different periods. The' records of 
Eastern Jav’a refer to a large number of officials. The names are 
mostly Javanese, but we have, besides Mantrl, also two other Indian 
designations, Senapati (Commander-in-chief) and Senapati Sarva- 
Jala i^. admiral. These records also introduce a stereotyped form 
of government which continued, with slight changes and occasional 
nmdtfieations, throughout the Hindu period. Next to the king were 
three great Mantris, called ManM Hino, Mantrl Sirikan, and 
Mantri Halu ; and after them three chief executive officers, Rakryan 
Mapatih, Eakiyan Demung, and Rakryan Kanuruhan. The former 
gradually became ornamental figures, while the chief powers passed 

to the Rakiyans whose number was increased to five and occasionally 
evoi to seven. 

Besides these high executive officials there were two other 
classes of important functionaries, viz., Bhannadhikara^s and 
B^armlidhyakshas. The Dharmadhikaranas, as in India, denoted 
judicial officers. The two Dharmadhyakshas Avere the Superinten- 

oi the Saiva institutions and the Superintendent of the Buddhist 
isstitutkms. 

n 

On the whole, we must conclude that there was a highly 
^Upaised and efficient system of bureaucratic administration in Java 
m absolute monarch. 

BfeaUy, a word may be said regarding the administration of the 
It appears that nowhere except in Bali was there any idea 
of dinedl a<^winistratk>n from the capital city of Java. The dependent 
states were left free in respect of their own internal administration 
m tong as they acknowledged the suzerainty of Majapahit and paid 
tiieir ami other dues. The Bhujanggas and Mantris from 
Maiapahit visited these states to cx)Hect these dues, and the former 

poshly took advantage of this opportunity to make a supervision 
of religiaus endowments. 
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THE END OF HINDU RULE IN Sm^ARNADVIPA 

* 

> 

1. Sumatra and the Rise of Islam 

The disintegration of the Sailendra empire loosened the bonds 
which united politically the petty states of Sumatra and Mahiy 
Peninsula. But there shortly arose a new power in Sumatra, which 
sought to rival the exploits of the decaying empire, and revive it on 
a new basis. This was Malayu, which is usually identified with 
Jambi in the eastern coast of Sumatra. The existence of this 
kingdom in the seventh century A.D., and its ultimate absorption 
by the neighbouring kingdom of Sri-Vijaya, have already been 
noted above. Since then Malayu disappears as a separate political 
unit until the eleventh century • A.D., when it sends two embassies 
to China in 1079 and 1088 A.D. But in the thirteenth century it 
wai? conquered by the Javanese king Kfitanagara. The tragic end 
of Kritanagara enabled Malayu to throw off the yoke of Java, and 
it soon felt powerful enough to enter into a contest with Siam for 
the possession of the petty states in the southern part of hfelay 

Peninsula. * 

Thus the end . of the thirteenth century A.D., saw the decline 

of the Sailendras and the rise of the new kingdom of Malayu which 
sought to occupy the position so long held by the former. As w'e 
have seen above, the new kingdom owed its existence to Java, and 
for a long timp there was a close attachment between the two states. 
When the Javanese army retired from Malayu after the death «f 
Kritanagara, two princesses of Malayu accompanied it to Java. 
One of them Dara-Petak was married to the Javane^ king. The 
elder daughter, DaraJingga, married one ‘Deva' and had ^ hhn 
a son named Tuhan Janaka who afterwards became kmg of Malayu. 
He was also known as Sri Marmadeva and was probal^ «ie 
successor of Maulivarmadeva who was ruling in 1286 A.D, as a 
vassal of Kritanagara. The account of Maiw Polo ^^ows that m 
1292 A.D. Malayu (MaJaiur) was 'a flourishing kingdom and a 
prosperous centise of trade and commerce. 
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T1i 6 next king of Mislsyu known to us is AdityuvEmmeievR. 
Adityavannan was a Tantrik Buddhist, and ruled for at least 
^ years (1S47-1375 A.D.) over a fairly extensive kingdom, which 
csomprised the central portion of Sumatra and extended from the 
eastern to the western coast. According to the Javanese chro^le, 
Nagara-Kritagama, this kingdom of Malayu acknowledged" the 
supremacy of the Javanese king. If that were so, it would really 
mean a sort of nominal allegiance. It is interesting to note that 
the Javanese poem refers to Sumatra by the general name of 
Blalayu, and thus gives an indirect evidence of the supreme position 

of that kingdom in Sumatra. 

The influence of Malayu, however, did not extend to Northern 
Sumatra. This was now divided into a number of petty states 
which paid a nominal allegiance, some time to Java, and some time 
to China, as suited their convenience, and were all the while engaged 
ia internecine wars. This paved the way for the gradual establish- 
ment of Islam as a political power which was destined in the long 
run to overwhelm nearly the whole of Suvaniadvipa. 

The first definite information of this changed political condition 
is obtained from the account of Marco Polo (1292 A.D.) . Marco 
Pdb calls the island ‘'Java the less,” and says that it had eight 
ki^oms and eight kings. Of these he gives detailed account of 
£|k kingdoms visited by him. Of the six kingdoms, Ferlec is 
undoubtedly Perlak on the north-east, and Eambri the same as 
Lamim or Great Atjeh (Acheh), on the north-west. Two other 
named between them, viz, Basma and Samara probably 

represent Pase and Samudiu. 

The kingdoms, had their own kings, but all, except Ferlec, called 
Ibcmselves subjects of ,the Great Khan Le. the Chinese emperor 
Ehan. The subjection, however, was more nominal than 

as would appear from the following statement of Marco Polo : 
*‘Ttey call themselves subjects of the Great Khan, but they pay 
It^iTO m tribute; indeed they are so far away that his men could 
nol go thither. Still all these islanders declare themselves to be his 
subjects and sometimes they send curiosities as presents.” 

About Ferlec Marco Polo observes as follows : 

This kbgdoxn is so much frequented by the Saracen merchants 
thiat they have converted the natives to the Law of Mahomet." 

Thus Perlak was the only Muhammadan state in Sumatra in 
1^2 AJ). when Marco Polo visited the island. Within a few 
years another Muslim state was founded in Sainudra, a petty 
kingdom which ultimately gave its name to the whole island. 

About 1S45-6 A,D. Ibn Batuta visited the kingdom of 
Samudra, which he calls Sumutra. He was welcomed by the 
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Muhammadan ruler of the place, Sultan Malik az-Zahir. Ibn 
Batu^ describes him as one of the most illustrious and generous 
kings, but says nothing definite about the extent of bis kingdom. 
But that there were Hindu kingdoms on all sides is quite clean 
froip. his statement that the Sultan frequently fought with and 
defeated ■ the infidels who lived in the neighbourhood, and -they 
paid him tribute for living in peace. 

Ibn Batuta’s account shows the gradual spread of Islam as a 
political factor in northern Sumatra. There is no doubt that -India, 
and not Arabia, served .as the base from which the stream of 
colonisation carried the influence of Islam towards the Far East. 
.An examination of the tombstones of the Sultaps of Samudra-Pase 
reveals a close resemblance to those found in Gujarat, and there 
is hardly ..any doubt that they were imported from the latter place. 
We may thus presume a brisk trade activity between Gujarat and 
Stoatra, and this indirectly led to the furtherance of Islam in the 
Pair East. 

t. • * 

The importance of Sumatra as a centre of Islam was no doubt 
due to the fact that Pase (in Sumatra) had succeeded Kedah as 
the chief centre of trade. In the fifteenth century Malacca succeeded 
Pase and played the role of the leading Muslim state. After the 
fall of Malacca at the beginning of the sixteenth century, A.cheen 
in northern Sumatra became the chief centre of trade and Islam. , 

' ■ ii 

2 . The rise and fall of Malacca 

Of the independent states in Malay Peninsula that rose into 
prominence about the beginning of the fifteenth century A.D., the 
most important was* undoubtedly that of Malacca, which rapidly 
grew to be the leading commercial centre in that region. The early 
history of this kingdom is involved in obscurity. The following 
account given by Albuquerque may be regarded as generally true. 

“ There reigned a king Bataratam'urel (BhatSxa Tumapol) in Java, and a 
king Parimisura (Parame^vara) in Palembang. As thcare were fieqn^t figbts 
between the two they eamie to an agreenii^t. Pannabiira married the daugSba: 
of the king of Java, called Piuimisuri (Parairaesvaii) , and agreed to pay tribute 
to his father-inJaw. He, however, soon repented of his decision, and refined Ip 
pay eiti^r homcE^ or tribute to the king of Java. The king of Java thereupon 
invaded Palembang, and Parimisura, being defeated, fled with the wife* 
and some escorts to Singapura {Sngapore). It was then a large and 'wealtity 
city under Siam and, its govemor hoS|UtabIy received the royal fugitive. Panpiissnra, 
, hoover, kiUed his host and made himself master of the city, Oih hearing ffA 
news hia former subjects of- Palembang, numbering 3000, came to l&nip^p^^ 
PfflfUmsura welcomed them and lived there for five y^^rs, p^agtngs. with h® 

^ ^ ■ I. S fii I 

tfe i^ips that passed throu^ the Strait off Singapore, 
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“Ifcea Parinisnia was attacked by the chief of Patani, brothtt of the 
«mn»r of Sm»apo« whom he had so foully murdered. Being defeat^. Parimi^ 
Sed wKh his peojde to the mouth of the Muar river mliabited only by a few 
fiAwtoen. About tUs time 20 or so fohermen invited him se’-"® m their 
whu^ was wry fertOe and yielded all necessaries of life. Pariinisura, 
satisfied by an examination of the locality, removed there with his fjanily. 
Ilie phut f# in the sea touched at this port to take water, and being; aided and 
tnoowiigcd by Parhnisuia they came there to seU their stolen goods. Thus it 
to be a txumnerciai centre, and in two years the population rose to 2000, 
named the settlemient Malacca. Gradually merchants from Pase (in 
Sismstra) and Baagal came to trade there, and its importance rapidly increased. 

/Iwl seven years after his settlement at Malacca, leaving a son called 
Xaqaendam (Sekandax Shah) , Although the prince was a Hindu, he had ^ried 
the daughter of the king of Pase who had adopted the Muhammadans, reli^on a 
while ago. Either at the request of his wife, or at the instance of his 
igtjier"in4aw, it was not long before he himself became a convert to Islam. 

Sekandar Shah laid the foundations of the greatness of Malacca. 
He first of all tried to divert the trade centre from Singapore to 
With this object he guarded the Straits of Malacca and 
neighbouring sea with a strong flotilla, and compelled the ships 
through it to take to Malacca instead of to Singapore. As 
ft threatened complete ruin to the trade of Singapore, the king of 
Sam made preparations to fight, Sekandar, however, entered into 
an agreement with him. He acknowledged the suzerainty of Siam, 
ami agreed to pay as tribute a sum equivalent to the revenues 
derived from Singapore. In return, all the islands from bingapore 
to Rilan Sembilan and the corresponding coastal region were ceded 
to Malacca. By this master-stroke of policy Sekandar Shah laid 
foundation of the greatness of Malacca on the ruins of 
Singapore. 

Sekandar was probably followed by two Hindu kings, and then 
by. his Muhammadan son,* Muzafar Shah, who conquered Pahang, 
la ttie Malay Peninsula, and Kampar and Indragiri in Eastern 
When kings of Pahang and Indragiri revolted in the 
WlA r^gn, they were defeated .and their tribute was doubled, 

Muzafar defeated the Siamese who attacked Malacca both by 
and ^a. He was the first ruler of Malacca who was designated 
as Sultan by the Chinese and the Portuguese. The next king 
Mansur extended the power of Malacca still further, bqthi inj the 
P^msula and in Central Sumatra. In 1489 the fleet of siam was 
again completely defeated by Sultan Mahmud. 

Suttan Mahmud, who thus gave promise of a vigorous and 
pi’c^perous re^, was defined to bring his kingdom to utter ruin. 
*Ilie Sidtan was addicted to opium and left the cares of governmeiit 
to his * Bendahara * and maternal uncle Sri Maharaja Tun Mutahhr. 
Ifhe term * Bendahara,^ perhaps derived from Sanskrit ‘ Bhfiijda- 
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g^Lrika/ was the designation of a minister who had by this time 
practically usurped the royal power in Malacca. 

In 1509, a few Portuguese ships arrived at Malacca. At jSrst 
they were well received, but subsequently the Bendahara imprisoned 
twenty Portuguese and refused to set them at liberty. After the 
departure of the Portuguese ships, the king quarrelled with the 
Bendahara and killed him. When the country was thus passing 
through a period of turmoil and confusion, Albuquerque reached 
Malacca with a strong fleet (July 1511) to avenge the wrongs done 
to his countrymen . The Sultan conceded most of the demands of 
Albuquerque. He set the Portuguese prisoners at liberty and even 
granted permission to Albuquerque to build a fort. But the latter 
soon came to know of the internal condition of Malacca, and was 
joined by Timutaraja or Utimutamja, the chief of the Javanese 
settlers in Malacca. Throwing aside all ideas of compromise 
Albuquerque invaded the city which surrendered in August, The 
unfortunate Sultan fled, at first to Pahang and then to Bintan. A 
few years later, he made an attempt to recover Malacdi, but his 
efforts proved unsuccessful. 

Thus perished a great and flourishing kingdom after a glorious 
career for about a century. As we have said above, Malacca was 
not only the seat of a great political power, but also a big centre 
of trade and commerce. Its commercial importance is described in 
glowing terms by the Portuguese writers who saw it in its days of 
glory. Tluarte Barbosa, writing in the beginning of the skteenth 
century AJ)., giyes the following graphic account of its trade and 
commerce. 

" MftTty Moorish (Muhatninadaii) merchants reside m it and ako 
(Hindu)-, particularly Chetis who are natives of Cholmend^ -{Coromaiidel i 

and they are all very rich and. have many large ships, which they cal! jmigos 
(junks). They deal in aH sorts of goods in different partsi, and many other 
Moorish and Gentile merchants flock thither from other countries to ti^; some 
in ships of two masts ^from China and other places, and they bring thither (Asrc 
fciUoiff a Img list of articles of TnerckanUst) . There also come thither many ships 
from Java which have fpur masts. From this place many ships sail to the 
Molucca islands.... They aiso navigate to Taaasery (Tennasserim) . Peygu (Pegu). 
Bcngala (Bengal), Palecate (Pulicat). Cholmendd (Coromandd), Malate. Cambay 
and Aden with all kinds of goods, so that this city of Mal^ is the richest 
trading port and possesses the most valuable .merehandise and mo^ numerous 
dipping and extensive traffic, that is known ih aS the And it 

such a quantity of gold that the great nrerchants do not connate thrir 
no^ reckon otherwise than by hoMrs of gold,. which are four qamfato 
There are merchants among them who wiH .take up three or four ^nps Iad6m 
very valuable goods, and will sui^Iy tten with cargo^frem tlwar own. property. .. . 

king of Malacca has got much treasure, and a huge rerenue from th® 

which he ccffiects.^ 

In the Commentaries of Albuquerque we find a suoSw 
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tion of the commercial importance of Malacca as a trading centre 
between the east and the west, , where the ships, coming from the 
Eastern countries such as China, Java, Formosa, and other islands 
oi Archipelago, exchanged cargo with that coming from Northern 
Simatra and different parts in India and Arabia on the west. This 
city contained 100,000 souls and extended over a great length along 
the sea-coast. 

Malacca played a very prominent part as a sti’onghold of Islam, 
and a wntre of propaganda of that faith in the Far East. We have 
already seen how the second king married a Muhammadan lady and 
himself adopted the new faith. Although it is likely that he was 
followed by two Hindu kings, under his son Muzafar Shah the new 
faith was rapidly extended, partly by force, and partly by persuasion. 
When he defeated the kings of Pahang, Kampar, and Indragiri, he 
oolnverted them to Islam by force and married them to three 
djwighters of his brother. A number of Muhammadan merchants 
from Gujarat and Persia settled in Malacca, and, with the patronage 
of the king, these became powerful instruments of conversion. The 
following passage in the account of Jean de Barros clearly indicates 
that Malacca 'was a strong proselytising centre of the new faith. 

*. ■ “At the instigation of the Moors of Persia and Gujarat who had settled at 
Malacca to purposes of trade, the people were converted to the sect of Muhammad. 
Ujia conversion rapidly spread among different nations, and Islam began . to ‘be 
^propagated, ijot only in the .neighbourhood of Malacca, but also at Sumatra, Java 
1^ in all the islands situated round these countries.’^ 

There is thus no doubt that the wealth and the commercial 
importance of Malacca gave a great impetus to the cause of Islam 
in Suvaniiadvlpa, and must be regarded as the deciding factor in the 
almost complete triumph of that faith in Malaya Peninsula. 

The last Malay ruler of Malacca became the first ruler of Johor. 
|!^ him and his descendants Islam was introduced into Johor, Biau 

Lengga. It is to be noted that almost all the present Sultans 
ef 'lfolay (outside Selangor) claim descent from Paramesvara, and 
am aB jfollowers of Islam. * Even as late as 1537 A.D., vestiges 
of Hindu culture still remained at Malacca, and the people used to 
write with Ind^ letters. 


S. Tbob Em) OP Hindu- Rule in Java * 

The adaounts of the Chinese traveller Ma Huan (1416 A.D.) 
clearly that while the Muhammadans formed an important 

€ofc)iiy in Java, mainly composed of foreign traders, permanently 
a^tled there, they ha^d not as yet acquired anv political power in 
the country; 
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It Appears, however, from the Portuguese accounts that towards 
the close of the fifteenth century some of the harbours of Java were 
in the hands of Muhammadan chiefs, most probably Javanese 
converts. But they still recognised the authority of the Hindu king, 
and there is no reason to suppose that the latter hand suffered much 
in power or prestige. In 1509 the great Sultan of Malacca was 
afraid of an invasion by the king of Java, a fact which testifies to 
the latter’s power and command over the sea. But gradually Islam 
spread in the interior, by marriage relations and other peaceful 
means. Thus we find that the dethroned Muslim chief of Pase, 
Zain-ul-Abedin, took refuge with the king of Java who was related 
to him. The royal family apparently also contained some converts * 
to the new faith. By these means Islam got a firm hold on a small 
but influential commtfnity including a number of ruling chiefs, as 
well as members of royal family and high officials at court. When 
they felt themselves powerful enough, the members of the new 
faith naturally tried to oust the Hindu king as he steadily refused 
to give up his own religion. It seems to be almost certain, that the 
Hindu kingdom fell as a result of internal disruption brought on by 
the clash of religious beliefs, and not by any organised Muslim 
invasion from outside. The traditions even connect the new Muslim 
ruling dynasty with the old Hindu royal family, but this may or 
may not be true. The episode of Girmdravardhana makes it 
extrerhely doubtful if Majapahit was still the chief seat of Hindu 
authority. Even if it were so, it is by no means certain that the 
fall of Majapahit meant the downfall of the Hindu authority in Java. 
The Hindu king fought bravely against his own kith and kin who 
had adopted the new faith and wanted to seize the political authority. 
Even after the loss of Majapahit, he held out for some time in the 
eastern part of Java, and only a second defeat compelled him to 
leave Java and seek shelter in Bali. This took place about 


1522 A.D, 

The Muhammadan concfuest of Majapahit was followed shortly 
by that of Sunda. It is clear from the Portuguese accounts that 
the Hindu kingdom of Sunda was overthrown by the ^ coastal 
Muhammadan chiefs between 15^ and 1526 A.R. The king and 
nobles of Madura thereupon voluntarily accepted the new faith. 

The overthrow of Maiapahit and Sun^ dealt a d^th-blow to 
the Hindu culture and civilisation which had flourished m 
well-nigh fifteen hundred years. Hindu civili^tion, and 
rule, however, did not vanish altogether, but niaintdBed a desperate 
struggle for existence in the outlying region^ in the ea^ as weB as 
m the west. In the ^t, the resriofis arorod and hbymi iniMil 
Smer^ (Sumeru) offered th^ HTiUdus a safe refereati^ jiaoe. 
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According to a Portuguese account, the Muhammadan besiegers of 
Pasuruhan were forced to retreat in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Even as late as 1600 A.D. Balambangan was an indepen- 
dent Hindu State, and remained as such for nearly two hundred 
years more. ** 

But although these petty states kept alive the traditions of 
Hindu rule in Java," the main currents of Hindu culture now shifted 
to the east, and flowed freely only in the island of Bali, where the 
myal family and the aristocracy fled with a considerable element of 
the well-to-do people in Java. That island now possesses "the unique 
distinction of preserving the old Hindu culture and civilisation, 
while in Java the old monuments alone remain to tell the tale of 
its past glory and grandeur. 


4. The Bali Island 

Recent investigations clearly prove that Bali was a Hindu 
colony with a distinct culture of its own, derived directly tioir 
India, and it was in no way a mere offshoot of the Indo-Javanese 
ookmy or civilisation. The fact that the language of the old 
inscriptions is Old-Balinese and not Old- Javanese is enough to 
discredit the generally accepted view that Pali derived its Hindu 
culture through Java, and we must regard the Hindu colony in that 
idand as developing independently, and side by side, with that of 
Java and other islands in Suvarnadvipa. 

The first historical king of Bali, definitely known to us, is 
Ugra^na whose known dates are 915 and 933 A.D. Then follow 
kings Tabanendravarmadeva and Chandrabbayasinghavarmadeva 
with dates 955 and 96^ A.D., respectively. We next hear of king 
Janasadhuvarmadeva, ruling in A.D. 975, and queen Sn-Vijayamaha- 
devi ruling in 983. Another king, Srl-Kesarivarma, probably of the 
19th century AJD., is described as lord of all neighbouring princes. 

Not long after this, the island of Bali was conquered by the 
Javanese king Dhannavam&i, and ruled over by Udayana and 
Mahendradatta, as noted above. This introduced a new epoch in 
the cultural history of Bali. Henceforth Indo-Javanese culture 
makes a deep impress upon that of Bali, so much so that the culture 
and civilisation of Bali after 102S ha;s been regarded as Old-Javanese 
in character, * 

The internal conflict in -Java which ultimately led to the fall 
oi Eadirx m and the palace intrigues and revolutions * in the 
newly establi^ed kingdom of Singha^ri, gave a good opportunity 
to Bali to free itself from the yoke of Java. Of this period only 
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one king is known to us, Paramesvara Sn Hyang ning hyang 
Adilanchana, ruling in 1250 A.D. But during the reign of Krita- 
nagara Java again found means to subdue the neighbouring island. 

A military expedition was sent to Bali in UM A.D. and its king 

brought a prisoner before Kritanagara. 

For nearly half-a-century after the tragic end of Xritanagara 
Bali remained an independent state. With the growth of the 
empire of Majapahit attempt was made to re-establish the supremacy 
of Java over Bali. The king of Bali strove hard to maintain his 
independence, but was totally routed, and his kingdom was added 
to the growing empire of Majapahit. 

Prom this time Bali formed an integral part of the empire. The 
Majapahit conquest of Bali carried still further the process of 
Javanisation of that island which had already begun in the 11th 
century A.D. Henceforth, the two islands are very closely asso- 
ciated both in politics and culture. Bali formed a centre of Javanese 
literary life, which grew in importance in the same pro|>ortion in 
which it declined in Java itself. Bali carried on and developed 
the traditions of Java, first as a dependency of Majapahit, and 
then as an independent Javanese kingdom. 

For, as we have seen above, the king of Majapahit, unable to 
withstand the onrush of Islam, took refuge in Bali with his followers. 
His example was followed by a large number of Javanese who found 
in migration to Bali the only means to save their reli^on and 
culture. Bali thus received a strong influx of Javanese element, 
and became the last stronghold of Indo-Javanese culture and 
civilisation, a position which it still happily maintains. It has iK>t 
only contributed to the further development of In(k>Javai^se 
culture, but has also preserved from oblivion" much of it which Java 
herself lost as a result of conversion to the Muhammadan faith. 

The subsequent history of Bali may thus be regarded as 
merely a continuation of Majapahit. Indeed, the popular notion in 
this respect is so strong, that most of the inhabitants of Bali style 
themselves, with pride, as Wong Majapahit or men of Majapahit. 
Only a few primitive tribes, scattered in hilly regions, are called, 
by way of contrast, * Bali aga ^ or indigenous people of Bali. 

*The later history of the island may be briefly told. A pnnce of 
the royal family of Majapahit made himself overlord of the 
jR e assumed the title Deva-agung Ketut, and restored peace and 
order in the country. He chose Gelgel as his capital, and tiiCTe 
his successors ruled till the end of the seventeenth c^ntery AJ)^ 
when the town was destroyed by the people of Karangasra^ and 
the capital was removed to Klungkung. 
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Among the kings of Gelgel, Batu-Renggong occupies a prominent 
place. He mied in the third quarter of the. sixteenth century A.D. 
li addition to ^ t^^ he ruled over Sasak and Sambawa, 

and a considerable part of Balambangan. 

The death of Batu-Renggong was folio a period of unrest 

and revoluticjns in course of which Bali lost all her foreign 
l^ss^sions. Balambangan proved the bone of contention between 
Bali and Matamm^ 1639 the king of Mat^m invaded Bali. 

The inv^ion proved, unsuccessful, and Bali retained its hold upon 
Balambangan, until the latter passed into the hands of the Dutch 
towards the close of the eighteenth century. 

the very beginning of this period the kingdom of Bali 
was divided into several districts, each being placed under a 
goyeimor. These governors gradually assumed an independent 
i^b^mn, so that in the eighteenth century Bali was practically 
divided into nine autonomous states^ till the Dutch conquered 
them all and established their supremacy over the whole island. 
This conquest of Bali did not, however, prove to be an easy task. 
The Dutch suzerainty was acknowledged by the Balinese -in 
1839, but many expeditions were necessary before the Dutch could 
fi]^y curb the independent spirit of the ruling In 1908, 

tie' Deva-agung heir of the Emperop 

liajapahil^ made a final eto 

Even when his palace was beseig^ by the Dutch, and there 

M success, he refused with ^ offer of his eneimy tq 

save his life and family by an uncondi^^ Kemember- 

ing the proud examples of his Kshatriya forefathers, be seized the 
sacred sword, and boldly rushed out with his nobles, wives and 
<^dren to meet with an end worthy of his race. Klungkung fell, 
ahd the remaining warlike elements of the place were interhed at 
iiOiibQk-^ In T911j T0ungkung^^^ w incorporated ht the 

e®npii^, and with that the Hindu^^^^ m^ came to an 
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1. SOCIETT 

The fundamental basis of the Hindu society, and one which 
distinguishes it from all other known societies, is the system of 
caste. That this was introduced in Java, Madura and Sumatra is 
clear from the occurrence of the word chaturvarm in early records, 
and frequent reference to the Biahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Sudras in literature and inscriptions. This caste system, however, 
was not the same as is prevalent in Hindu society to-day, but, 
rather as it was in earlier times, such, for example, as we find 
depicted in Manu-Samhita. 

In order to convey an idea of the caste-system after its 
transplantation in the distant colonies, we can do no better than 
draw a picture of the system as it prevails to-day among the 
Balinese of Bali and LomboL 

The people are divided into four castes, Brahma:^ Kshatriya, 
Vesya (Vaisya), and Sudra. The first three castes are twice-bom 
(dvijdtt), while the Sudras are ekajdti (once-bom). 

Marriage among different castes is prevalent, but while a man 
can marry a girl of his own or lower caste, a woman can only marry 
one' of equal or higher caste. The union between a woman with a 
man of lower caste is punishable by death. The children of mixed 
marriages belong to the caste of the father, though they differ in 
rank and status according to the caste of their mother. 

The BrahmaJtias are divided into two broad classes according 
as they are .worshippers of Siva or Buddha. The first is ^ain 
sub-divided into five groups, originating mainly from the maiiiage 

with lower castes. 

/ The Kshatriyas are also sub-divided into five classes^ Souae, 
but not all the royal families in Bali bdong to this caste. Theif 
usual title is ‘ Deva ’ for the man and ‘ Desak ’ (Skt. DSa I) for 
the wtunan. 

10 
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Among the third caste, the Vaisyas, the Aria (Arya ?) forms 
the chief group to which belong the royal families in Bali who are' 
not Kshatriyas. 

The Sudras, known generally as Kaulas, are not despised as 
impure or untouchable. The different castes are not tied down to 
specific occupations; for example, men of all castes take to agricul- 
ture. The Sudras, in addition to agriculture, also follow other arts 
and crafts. 

In Bali, we meet with another characteristic feature of ancient 
Indian caste-system, viz,y the privileges enjoyed in law courts by 
the higher caste. Here, again, for the same offence, the law lays 
down punishment in inverse ratio to the superiority of the caste 
of the offender, and in direct ratio to that of the offended. 

As to the superiority, although the four castes hold a relative 
position sinular to that in India, the ruling princes, be they of 
Kshatriya or Vaisya caste, are regarded as superior to their 
Brahmana subjects. This is due to the theory that kings are 
representatives of God. It must be noted, however, that although 
superior, even a king cannot marry a Brahmapa girl. In practice, 
however, even this* is done by legal subterfuge. “Mr. Zollinger, 
in his interesting account of I^ombok, gives an example. The 
young Baja of Mataram in that island, a Balinese, fell in love with 
the daughter of the chief Deva. In order to possess her, friendly 
legal ceremony became necessary. The Brahnoana went through 
the form of expelling his daughter frona his house, denouncing her 
as a ‘wicked daughter.’ She was then received into the Raja’s 
house as a Vaisya and became a princess.” 

Two other social institutions in Bali may be referred to- in 
connection with the caste-system. First, the Satl or the burning of 
a widow along with the body of her dead husband. This is forbidden 
in the case of the Sudras, and in late periods came to be confined 
to royal families. There were two kinds of self-immolation. 
lUi we case the wife first killed herself by the Kris, (sword) and 
then her body was placed on the funeral pyre ; in the other case 
the wife jumped into the funeral pyre. Sometimes even the slaves 
and concubines of the dead also perished with him. 

Secondly, we may refer to the slaves as forming a distinct class 
in society. Slavery may. be due to one of the following circums- 
tance i (1) birth, (%) non-payment of debt or fines, ’ (3) im- 
prisonment in war, or (4) poverty. Although severely punished 

for or attenpts to escape, the lot of a slave is on the whole 

tolerable. ’ ? 

In gener^ tte position of a woman in Java seems to have, 
been much better than in India, so far as the political rights were 
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concerned. Gunapriya Dharmapatnl ruled in her own rights, and 
in the oflScial record her name was placed before that of her husband. 
The records of Airlangga show that a lady named Sri Sangramavijaya 
Dharmaprasadottunga-devl occupied the post of 'rakryan Maha- 
majitri i hino ’ next only to that of the king. Rajapatnl succeeded 
Jayanagara, and her eldest daughter acted as regent for her although 
this daughter had a son. Again, we know that after the death of 
Vikramavardhana, his daughter Suhita ascended the throne although 
she had two brothers. It is, also interesting to note that on 
ceremonial 'occasions, such as the establishment of a freehold, the 
wives of officials are stated in the inscriptions to have received 
presents from the king along with their husbands. 

There does not appear to be any 'purdah system in vogue, and 
the women freely mixed with men. This is evident from literature, 
as well as present-day customs in Bali. Women could chooi^ their 
own husbands, and we find actual reference to Svayamvara in the 
case of princess Bhreng Kahuripan. There seems to be no restric- 
tion as to the degree of relationship within which marriage relation 
was prohibited. The case of Aji Jayanagara shows that even 
marriage with a step-sister was not forbidden. 

The details of marriage ceremony in Java may be gathered 
from the following description : 

“ When a man marries, he goes first to the house of the bride to conclude 
the marriage, and three days afterwards he brings his wife home, on which occasion 
the relations of the bride-groom beat copper drums and gongs, blow on cocoanut 
sh ells, beat drums made of bamboo, and bum fireworks, whilst a number of meyi 
armed with small swords surround them. The bride has hair hanging loose, th< 
upper part of her body and feet naked ; round her waist a piece of green 8ow«^ 
doth is fastened ; on her head she wemrs strings of golden beads, and m the wri^ 
bracelets of gold and silver nicely ornamented.” ^ . 

Some of the Chinese accounts testify to a very high degree of 
conjugal love and fidelity. In Hsing-Cha Sheng-lan (15th century 
A.D.) occurs the following passage about the people of Ma-yi-tung 

which has been identified with Banka. 

“Hey highly value chastity, and when a husband dies, his wife cuts her 
hair, lacerates her face and does not eat for seven days, sleeping ^ the tiroe 
together with the dead body of her husband. Many die during tte time, ^ 
if one survives after sei-en days, her relations exhOTt her to eat; die iw ti«n 
live, but never marries again. On the day that^the husband is burned, many 
wives throw tl^^nsdves into the fire and die also. 

The king occupied an exalted position and was 8 (»nrais 0 «s 

r^arded as divine. From a very ^ly period the king im^siiei 
the grandeur and luxury of the Indian Court. . . , . , 

The residence’ of the king and the nobles was built w b^ 
and wood, sometimes covered by CWnese tiles, while 
of the people were mostly bamboo cottages covered w»th the 
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walls being filled in with leaves, and the poles fastened with rattan. 

Rice formed the ordinary article of food, at least in Java. 
Another Indian characteristic was the chewing of betel. They 
drank wine made from flowers, cocoanuts (prpbably palm-tree), 
pemmg or honey. 

The people had various amusements to enjoy their lives. 
Gambling seems to have been widely prevalent. The people of 
San-fo-tsi played pa-kui, chess or arranged cock-fight, in all cases 
staking money. Cock-fighting was also a favourite pastime in 
Java. More innocent amusements were trips to mountains or 
rivers. We are told about Java : 

‘*In the fifth month they go in boats for their amusement, and in the tenth 
month they repair to the mountain to enjoy themselves > there. They have 
mountain ponies which carry them very well, and some go in mountain chairs.*’ 

The women of Java had their own modes . of enjoyment. 

** On every fifteenth and sixteenth day of the month, wdien the 'moon Is 
full and the night is clear, the native w'omen form themselves into troops of ^0 
or SO, one woman being the head of them all, and so they go arm, in arm to 
walk in the moonshine; the head woman sings one line of native song and the 
others afterwards fall in together; they go to the houses of their relations and 
of rich and high people when they are rewarded with copper cash and such. things. 
This is called ** m ia k ing music in the moonshine.” 

Music seems to be fairly cultivated all over SuvarpadvTpa. 
Dancing has always been a very popular entertainment in Java. 
Sometimes even princesses are described as proficient in the art 
of dancing. 

The most important amusement was the Wayang or shadow- 
play which originated in Java. It still forms one of the most 
interesting and unique forms of amusements in Java, Bali, Lombok, 
Malay Peninsula, and other places. 

The Javanese have several kinds of theatrical performances. 
Kfst, the ordinary kind, in which the dramatic characters are 
by men. The only feature that deserves special notice 
is that the actors wear masks except when they perform 
fcirfotfe tlkOT sovereign. Secondly, the Wayang proper. Although 
ae lem Wayrnig now used for theatre in general, it technically 
means a shadow-play. The essential features of a Wayang proper 
are that the ac^rs are represented by shadows which the puppets 
tJ^w from behind on a white screen, in front of the audience, 
ihe puppets are made of leather, generally of buffalo’s hide, and 
and git with great care. The performer {dalang) sits 
oehmd the soreen untor a lamp, and manipulates the puppets so as 
to smt tlw ad^s to the ^ech which he himself recites from 
behind to d aB the actors.^ The movements of the puppets 

a3?e rendered quite easy as they are cut in profile and«h%ve loose arnia 
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which can be moved by wooden sticks. Its themes are usually 
derived from the two Indian epics, the Ramayara and the 
Mahabharata. 

Thus on the whole we find that poetry, drama, music, and 
daiice formed the highest classes of amusement, at least in Java, and 
the spirit of these was undoubtedly derived from India. 

Lastly, we may turn to the final rites of a man, which form 
such a characteristic feature of every society. As regards the 
' disposal of the dead, burning, thromng into water, and exposure to 
wilderness for being devoured by birds or dogs seem to have been 
the chief practices. It is said about Dva-pa-tan, usually identified 
with Bali, that “when one of them dies, they fill his mouth with 
gold, put golden bracelet on his legs and arms, and after having 
added camphor oil, camphor baros and other kinds of perfumery, 
they pile up firewood and bum the corpse.” In Kora or Kalah 
(Malay Peninsula) , after the bodies were burnt the ashes were put 
in a golden jar and sunk into the sea. 

In this connection we may refer to the present 4 )ractice of 
cremation at Bali. It consists of a series of ceremonies and requires 
much. time and much money. Immediately after death the body 
is embalmed, i.e, covered successively with spices, coins, clothes, 
mats, and a covering of split bamboo. In this state the body 
remains for a length of time, until three days before the cremation, 
the corpse is stripped of its coverings and the relatives look upon 
the dead for the last time. The dead body is then placed on the 
funeral carriage which is a sort of moving chariot, consisting of a 
base made of bamboo vdth a superstructure of bamboo or wood, 
in the form of a pyramid of three to eleven storeys. Of course the 
structure and its decoration vary with the wealth of the family and 
are very gorgeous in the case of princes. 

The funeral carriage is then taken to the cremation ground in 
a long procession, accompanied by music, and also by armed men 
in the case of members of a royal family. The articles of daily use 
and holy water from the sacred places, both Hindu and Buddhist, 
arer carried with the procession, 

At the place of cremation the corpse is taken down from the 
carriage and placed into the coffin, which stands on a two-storeyed 
chamber. At last, after the Padcm4^ (prie^) has muttered the 
sacred texts and sprinkled the holy water on the bodyv a fire fe 
kindled beneath the coffin. After the corpse is (X)nsumed the bbi^ 
are collected and carried the next day mth great state to the 
and thrown into it together with money and offerings. 
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2 . Javanese Literature 

rVom an early date Indian literature was carried to Java, though 
the nature and extent of this importation are not exactly known. 
The study of this literature led to the growth of an Indo- Javanese 
literature, which forms one of the most characteristic features of 
Indian colonisation in that island. Nowhere else, outside India, has 
Indian literature been studied with so much advantage and with 
mch important consequences. 

As we have seen above, the history of the Indian colony in Java 
may be divided into three broad chronological periods, according as 
the chief seat of political authority was in the west, centre, and the 
east of the island. For the first of these periods, we have no trace 
of any literature proper, although the inscriptions of Purnavarman 
clearly testify to the knowledge of Sanskrit language and literature. 
This knowledge becomes more intensive and extensive during the 
second period. This is proved not only by inscriptions, but also 
by the extensive monuments of the period, both Brahmanical and 
Buddhist, as the sculptures carved therein are mostly, if not 
exclusively, illustrations of Indian books. This period also probably 
saw the beginnings of Indo-Javanese literature ; I say probably, 
because only three books may be tentatively ascribed to this period, 
and the date of each of them is a subject-matter of great controversy. 
It is only when we come to the third period that we find the Indo- 
Javanese literature taking a definite shape. For nearly five hundred 
y»rs (1006-1500 A.D.) this literature had an unbroken and flourish- 

career in the east under the patronage of the kings of Kadiri 
or Daha, Singhasari and Majapahit. 

The Muslim conquest of Majapahit brought to an end what is 
usuaDy cmlied the Old-Javanese literature. The subsequent develop- 
inest of Javanese literature took place in different localities. The 
who took refuge in Bali continued the literary efforts, and 
their fiterary products are referred to as Middle-Javanese. On the 
otter tend, there was a revival of literary culture in Central Java, 
in tte new Muslim kingdom of Mataram, and the result was the 
growth of what is called the New-Javanese literature. 

The artificial classic language of the New-Javanese literature is 
Kavi. Formerly this word was used to denote the old 
kngua^ of Java in general, but now the term Old-Javanese is used 
to, indtete the language which was current up to the fall of 
Majj^iahit, and the Middle-Javanese to indicate that used by the 

Javanese in Bah. We thus get three broad divisions of Indo- 
Javanese literature, mz . — 

I. OhJ-Javan^e. 2* Middle-Javanese. S, New-Javanese, 
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In the following pages we shall make an attempt to give a 
short account of the first two only, as the third really falls beyond 
the Hindu period in Java. 

The Old-Javanese literature is marked by several important 
chajracteristics. Its poetry follows rules of Sanskrit metre, its 
subject-matter is derived mainly from Indian literature, and it has 
a strong predilection for using Sanskrit words and quoting Sanskrit 
verses. But even in subject-matter the deviation from the Sanskrit 
original is often considerable. 

As already said above, the beginnings of this literature may be 
traced to the period when Central Java was the political centre of 
the island. The earliest book that we may definitely refer to this 
period is an Old-Javanese version of a Sanskrit work, Amaramdld, 
which like Sanskrit Amarakosa, and other Indian lexicons, contains 
synonyms of different gods, goddesses, and other animate and 
inanimate objects. 

The composition of the Old-Javanese Rdmdymia may also be 
referred to the same period. This is one of the best and most 
famous works of Indo- Javanese literature. It is not a translation 
of the Sanskrit epic, but an independent work. Its subject-matter 
agrees quite well with that of Sanskrit Rdmdyana, but it concludes 
with the reunion of Rama and Sita after the fii‘e-ordeal of the 
latter, and does not contain the story of her banishment and death. 

The next important landmark in connection with the develop- 
ment of Old-Javanese literature is the prose translation of the great 
epic Mahdbhdrata during the reign of Dharmavam^. The Old- 
Javanese translation of Adi-Parva, Virata-Parva, and BhTshma- 
Parva may be definitely ascribed to the initiative and patronage of 
this king, while the Asrama-Parva, Musala-Parva, Prasthanika- 
Parva, and Svargarohana-Parva are of later date. There is also a 
version of Udyoga-Parva, written in very corrupt Sanskrit, and full 
of lacunae. The Virata-Parva was composed in 996 A.D., just ten 
years before Java was overtaken by the great catastrophe which 
destroyed both Dharmavamsa and his kingdom. 

The Old-Javanese translations closely follow the original epic, 
but are more condensed. Their style is very primitive and lacks 
literary merit. Their importance, however, cannot be over-estimated, 
as they made the Great Epic popular in Java and supplied themes 
for numerous literary works which exhibit merits of yei^ 
high order. 

The first work of this kind is Arpma-Vimha, written by Mpil 
Eanwa under the patronage of Airlangga (1019-10^ A, ft 

deals with an episode from, the Mahabharata in which Animta 
the gods in them fight against Nivata'Kavacha. 
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Two other poetical works may be referred to the beginning of 
the Kadiri period. The first is Knskndyana by Triguna. It deals 
with the famous episode of the abduction of Rukmim by Krishna 
and his consequent fight with Jarasandha. The next work Sumana- 
mntaka (death caused by a flower) is based on the story of 'the 
death of IndumatT, the queen of Aja and the mother of Dasaratha, 
so marvellously dealt with by Kalidasa in his immortal work 
Baghuvam^, 

We next come to the most flourishing period of the Old-Javanese 
literature, viz., the reign of Jayabhaya (1135-1157 A.D.) . The 
greatest work of this period, which has all along enjoyed a very high 
d^ree of reputation, is Bhdrata-yuddha, an independent work based 
on the Udyoga-Parva, Bhishma-Parva, Drona-Parva, Karna-Parva, 
and Salya-Parva of the Sanskrit Mnhdhhdrata, in other words, those 
parts of the great epic of India which deal with the great war. It 
is written in simple but epic style, and its grandeur, according to 
eminent critics, is comparable to that of the Greek epics. It was 
written by Mpu Sedah in 1157 A.D., by order of the Kadirian king 
Jayabhaya. According to one tradition, the poet incun‘ed royal 
displeasure and the work was completed by Mpu Panuluh. 

Mpu Panuluh, who completed the Bharata-yuddha, evidently 
during the reign of Jayabhaya, also composed another poetical work, 
Hmivarhia^ during the same reign. This book, like its Indian 
prototype, deals with the abduction of Rukmim by Krishna and the 
consequent war with Jarasandha and the Pandavas who helped 
the latter. This last episode is not in the original Indian 
work. 

F^mesvara II (1185 A.D.) maintained the brilliant literary 
traditions of the Kadirian court. The most famous \vork written 
under his patronage was SirtaradahaTia. This work is based on the 
♦eH-knowii episode of the burning of Sniara or the god of Love by 
which has been so masterfully dealt with by Kalidasa in his 
itawoiia! work Kum^m-sombhavam. 

The famous Bkomahdvya is also attributed to the period of 
Kameavara II, It describes the defeat of Indra and other gods by 
Bhoma, or Naraka, son of PrithivI, and finally his death in the 
hands of Krishria, 

In the fourt^nth century, during the flourishing period of 
Majapahit, we get a unique poem, the Ndgara’-Kritdga/ma, written 
by Prapancha in A.D., 1365. Unlike the usual poems based on the 
Indian epics, it takes as its theme the life and times of Hayam 
Wunifc, the famous king of Majapahit, and supplies us veiy 
interesting mformation about the king, his capital city, his court, 
and his vast empire. 
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The class of poetical works we have hitherto described is called 
Kakawin, from ‘ Kavi ’ meaning Kavya. They are all written in 
Old-Javanese language and their subject-matter is derived mostly 
from Indian Epics and Purajpias. In addition to the works 
mentioned above, there are many other Kakawins, which, however, 
cannot be dated even approximately. 

Special reference may be made to the Kakawin work, called in 
Java ‘ Nitisdstra-katuvn," but now known in Bali as Nltisara. The 
work may be referred to the closing years of the Majapahit period. 
It consists ’of a number of detached slokas containing wise sayii^s, 
maxims, moral precepts, religious doctrines, etc., such as we find in 
Sanskrit works called Nitisdra, PanchaiantTO., didvakya-sataka,- etc. 
in India. In many cases the Javanese verses may be easily traced 

to their Indian original. 

The Kakawins foim the first of the three grand divisions of the 
Old-Javanese literature. The second division comprises religious 
and' doctrinal texts, like Surya-Sevana, Gdrudeya mantra, etc. The 


third, the prose works, may be subdivided, according to them contents, 
into four classes. Two of these deal with law and religion and the 
third comprises prose works based on Indian Epics and Purnpas. 

The Mahabharata series begins with .the Old-Javanese transla- 
tions of the different Parvas of the Mahabharata. Another work 
of the same series is Koravdsranui, a late work, in which a gimt 
deal of modification of the epic is noticeable. To this class also 
belongs Sdra^Samuchchaya, an Old-Javanese translation of a large 
number of moral precejpts chiefly drawn from Am^sanaparvan of 
the Mahabharata. It is interspersed with quotations of Sanskri 
verses from the epics and other Indian books such as PancJ^tanira. 

Navaruchi, a very popular work in Bali, describes the eypioits 
of Bhima. Of the other epic, we have the pro^ tra^lation of 
Uttarak^da in Old-Javanese. It is intersi«rsed with Sanskrit 
verses and its last two chapters are named Bamaprasthani^m an 
Svarggarohanam, agreeing in all these respects with the Javane^ 
version of Mahabharata. Like the Old-Javanese Ramayana, 

shows divereences from the original Sanskrit text.^ . ' , u* ji„ 

Of the Purajia class of works Brahrndn4^-Pnr<s>ia is undoubte^ 
the most important. It closely follows the m^el of the Indian 

Purana, though Javanese touches occur here and there. 

Anotherwork of the same class is Agastyaparr^ wh^ 
describes to his son Driddasyu the creation of the world m ti^ 

category of 01dJ.v„e» litojtor, 

of- secular character, d^Ung with a vanety of subjects ^ 
as History, Lingjxistics, Medicine etc. 
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After having made a brief survey of the Old- Javanese literature 
ire may next turn to the Middle-Javanese. 

The extent and compass of the Middle-Javanese literature is 
fairly large. The most important works are those of historical 
chamcter written both in prose and in poetry. The poetical works 
of the Middle-Javanese literature use new kinds of metre and are 
known as Eadung. 

Of the prose works the most important is Pararaton which has 
been already referred to in the historical account of Java. It begins 
With the story of Ken Angrok (or Arok) and gives the outline of 
the political history of Java for nearly three centuries during the 
Singhasari and Majapahit periods. The work was composed in 
1613 AD. 

Another work, the Usana Java, contains traditions about the 
history of Bali. 

Next there is a class of historical chronicles known as 
PamanchaTigah. We have not only general works of this name 
but also local chronicles, written both in prose and poetry. Of the 
remaining poetical works, caUed Kidung, the most important is the 
Panji series, those dealing with the romantic adventures of 
the famous hero Panji. 

Next to the Panji-cyde may be mentioned the class of folk-tales 
and fables known as Tantri. These works are based on Hito'padesa 
and Pamchatantra, but contains many new stories. This class of 
litemry works is found not only in Javanese but also in Balinese, 
^mese and Laotian languages, showing the great popularity of the 
imbject. The preamble is, however, different. Instead of the usual 
introductory episode of Vishnusarman instnicting his royal disciples, 
the stories are put in the mouth of a queen, the last of a long series 
who were daily married and put off by the king for a laew one, 
tims leminding us of the introduction of the Arabian Thousand and 
Om NigMs, 

l^ic and mythological stories form the basis of many poetical 
works of the Ejdung class. The Sang Satyavan is of more than 
l^ssing interest as it gives a Javanese version of the famous episode 
of Savito. There are some Eadungs with independent plots of 
ronmitic character and not based upon epic or mythology. 


3. Religion 

We have described above in a broad outline how the religious 
s^^stems of India both Brahmanical and Buddhist — were spread 
in Suvarnadvipa and took deep root in its soil ^even during the 
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6ErIy period of Hindu colonisation. As centuries rolled by, tlie 
Indian religions made a more thorough conquest of the land, and 
it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that so far as faiths, 
beliefs, and religious practices are concerned the colonies in the 
Fay East were almost a replica of the motherland. Of course, we 
should not expect that the indigenous faiths and practices vanished 
altogether. As in India itself, these were partly eliminated by, and 
partly absorbed into, the higher and more developed system, but in 
some respects the latter also was affected and moulded by the 
former. 

All these observations are specially applicable to Java and 
Kambuja, the only colonies which furnish us detailed evidence of 
the various stages of religious development. 

The Brahmanical religion m Java 

About the beginning of the eighth century A.D. we find the 
Pauranik form of Brahmanical religion firmly established in Java. 
In essence, it consisted of the worship of three principal divinities, 
viz., Brahma the creator, Vishnu the protector, and Siva the des- 
troyer, together with their Saktis or divine spouses and a host of 
minor gods and goddesses related to them. 

The position of supremacy among them was undoubtedly 
accorded to Siva. That it was not a mere personal or local factor, 
but generally true of both Central and Eastern Java, clearly follows 
from a study of the literature, inscriptions and monuments of .Tava. 

This great god Siva was regarded not only as the agent for the 
destruction of the world, but also of its renovation. He had thus 
both a benevolent and a terrible nature. These two aspects are 
represented in Javanese iconography by the two human forms of 
the god known as Mahadeva and Mahakala or Bhairava. 

To these forms of Siva correspond two different forms of his 
‘ Sakti. The Sakti of Mahadeva is Devi, Mahadevi, Parvati or TJma, 
the daughter of Himalaya. A particular form of this goddess is 
Durga or Mahishasuramarddini. The Sakti of Mahakala or Bhairava 
is Mahakali or BhairavT. 

The image of Ganesa, the son of Siva and Parvati, is very 
common in Java, and follows in general the Indian prototype. 
The war-god Kartikeya, another son of Siva, is also well-known in 
Java. Lastly, it may be mentioned, that Siva was^also worshipped 
in the form of Linga. 

Vishiiu, the second member of the trinity, never attained m 
Java a position or importance equal to that of his rival Siva, though 
under some dynasties he enjoyed very high honour and rank. His 
Sakti, Sri or Lakshmi, is usually repre^nted with four arms holding 
lotus, ear of com, fly-whisk and rosary, and the rider (w-^iana) 
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Ganida is also represented in Java. Most of his avatdras or incar- 
nations specially Krishna, Rama, Matsya, Varaha, and Narasirhha, 
are represented by images. The devotees of Vishnu were un- 
doubtedly less in number than those of Siva and Buddha, and 
Vaishnavism ranked in importance next only to Saivism and 
Buddhism. 

The images of Brahma, the remaining member of the trinity, 
are comparatively few in number. 

The image of Trimurti i.e.y of Brahma, Vishnu^ and Siva 
combined together, is also found in Java. 

Another image, which is very popular in Java, is usually styled 
Bhatara-Guru. It is a two-armed standing figure of an aged pot- 
bellied man with moustache and peaked beard, and holding in his 
hands, trident, water-pot, rosary and fly-whisk. , This image is 
usually regarded as a representation of Siva Mahayogin (the great 
ascetic), and his universal popularity is explained by supposing 
that an originally Indonesian divinity was merged in him. Some 
are, however, of opinion, that the image represents the sage Agastya. 
The extreme veneration for, and the popularity of the worship of, 
Agastya in Java are reflected in the inscriptions, and this view 
seems eminently reasonable. 

In addition to the principal gods and goddesses described above, 
we come across the images of various minor gods in Java. In short, 
almost all the gods of Hindu pantheon are represented in Java, and 
the following observation of Crawfurd, made more than a century 
ago, can hardly be regarded as an exaggertion. 

‘^Genoine Hindu images, in brass and stone, exist throughout Java in such 
variety, that I imagine there is hardly a personage of the Hindu mythology, of 
whom it is usual to mahe representations, that there is not a statue of.” 

There is an extensive religious^ literature in Java, based on 
Indian texts. They show how the theology, mythology, religious 
concepts, and the philosophy of Pauraiiik Hinduism made a 
thorough conquest of Java. 


Buddhism 

We now turn to the other great religious sect, viz% Buddhism. 
We have seen above that the Hmayana fom of Buddhism was 
prevalent all over SuvarnadvTpa towards the close of the seventh 
centuiy AT). But the next century saw a great change, at least 
in Java and Sumatra, The Hinayana form was practically ousted 
by MahaySlna which had a triumphal career in Sumatra and Java 
during the period (rf the Sailendra supremacy, 
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In Java, it led to the erection of the famous Barabudur and 
several other magnificent temples. Buddliism, particularly its 
Mahayana form, became a ,very popular religion in Java and 
Sumatra among the masses. On the whole it may be safely 
presumed that as in the old days, Suvarnadvipa continued to be 
a strong centre of Buddhism. The international chamcter of 
Buddhism gave Suvarnadvipa a status and importance;^ and brought 
it into intimate contact with India and the other Buddhist countries. 
It has already been stated above that the Sailendra kings were in 
close touch with the political powers of India and that the Buddhist 
preachers from Bengal exerted influence on Javanese Buddhism. 
It is also bn record that eminent Buddhist scholars like Atisa 
Dipankara of Bengal (eleventh century A.D.) and Dharmapala of 
Kanchi, who was a Professor at Nalanda in the seventh century A,D., 
went to Suvarnadvipa for study, as it formed an important seat of 
Buddhist learning: The study of Buddhist literature in Java is 
proved not only by the discovery of important Buddhist texts but 
also by the sculptures of Barabudur and other religious monuments 
which presuppose a wdde range of knowledge in' its various 
branches. 

The international character of Buddhism perha,ps explains the 
absence of any material modification of its principal tenets and 
beliefs. This is best illustrated by a study of the Buddhist icono- 
graphy in Java. Here the entire heirarchy of the Mahayanist gods 
makes its appearance. 

The later phases of Mahayana Buddhism in India are also met 
with in Java. We may note in particular four of them, viz* (1) The 
adoption of Hindu gods in the Buddhist pantheon, (i) introduction 
of minor and miscellaneous divinities, some of a terrible appearance, 
(3) the development of Tantrik mode of worship, and (4) the 
gradual rapprochement between Mahayana and Brahmanica] 
religion. 

The close association between Siva and Buddha is a characteristw 
feature of Javanese religion. The two deities have been identifiec 
in such books as KunjaraharT^ and SutdsoTrut* In modem Balinese 
theology Buddha is regarded as a younger brother of Siva, and then 
is a close afiinity between the two doctrines. A similar Siva-Buddiu 
cult existed in Java. Further, &iva, Vishnu and Buddha wei^ al 
regarded as identical and so were their Saktis. 

The picture of Javanese religion, based on literature anc. 
iconography, corresponds to the present religious views and pmctices 
in Bali. Nevertheless as Hinduism is still a living religion in Bali 
we' get naturally more ■ details about its actual working .than is 
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possible in the case of Java. The following account of Balinese 
religion should, therefore, be regarded more as a supplement 
to the sketch we have drawn above than as an independent 

picture. 

The Balinese mind is strongly dominated by a religious feeling 
inasmuch as they have a strong belief in the unbounded influence 
of gods and Butas, Le. good and evil spirits, over the entire destiny 
of man. Their whole life may almost be described as an unceasing 
struggle to befriend the former and to appease the iatter. The 
religious performances thus occupy a prominent place in Balinese 
life, and their ultimate object may be described as honouring the 
gods and ancestors and propitiating the evil spirits. The Balinese 
worship may be divided into two classes, domestic and public. The 
most important in the first category is Surya-Sevana or worship of 
Siva as Surya (Sun). The following account of an actual perfor- 
mance given by an eye-witness may serve as an apt illustration. 

^‘'Tlie Padaiida (priest) is clothed in white, with the upper part of the body 
naked, after the Balinese-Indian manner. He sits with his face to the east, and 
has before him a board upon which stand several small vessels containing water 
and flowers, some grains of rice, a pan with fire (dMpa-patra) and a bell. He 
then mumbles, almost inaudibly, some words or prayers from Vedas (sic), dipping 
the flowers into the water and waving them and a few grains of rice before him 
(towards the east) with the forefinger and thumb of his right hand, whilst at the 
same time he hdds up the pan containing fire. After having proceeded with his 

4 

prayers for somjQ time, during which he makes all kinds of motions with his fingers 
and turns his rosary, he appears to be inspired by the deity ; &va has, as it were, 
entered into him; this manifests itself in convulsions of the body, which grow 
more and more severe, and then gradually cease. The deity havmg thus entered 
into him, he no longer sprinkles the water and flowers towards the east alone, but 
also towards his own body, in order to pay homage to the deity which has passed 
into it- The bells aie not used in the ordinary daily worship, but only at the 
full and new moons and cremations.’’ 

In addition to Surya-Sevana, there are other domestic religious 
€^*emoiiies of the type described in the Grihya-Sfitras, performed on 
important occasions of a man’s life, such as the birth of a child ; the 
of the navel-string ; the name-giving ceremony ; the piercing 
ci the ears-; marriage ; death ; funeral ; birthdays of family members; 
and also on occasions of illness, beginning 6f harvest etc. 

Each house has got a domestic chapel where daily worship is 
offered to the tutelary deities with flowers and delicacies. These 
are prepared by the ladies of the family who bring them to the 
chapels and reverently deposit them before the god. The chapel is 
usually enclosed by a wall, along the side of which are » wooden or 

stone niches dedicated to particular gods who receive occasipnai 
wmrship. 

Poi: public worsh^ each district has three or four general 
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temples. In addition to the regular worship in these temples there 
are annual religious ceremonies or feasts on fixed dates, e.g. 

(1) Menjepi, on a new-moon day, for driving away the evil spirits : 

(2) Usaba (utsaba ?) in honour of Sri, the goddess of agriculture : 
(S)* Sara-Sevati (Sarasvati) for consecration of books or manus- 
cripts ; (4) Tumpek-landep, for consecration of weapons ; and others 
on the birth-days of principal gods and chiefs, on the anniversary 
of the foundation of each temple, on the coronation of kings, on 
the conquest of a state, on the outbreak of epidemics for the 
welfare of domestic animals etc. 

The worship of ancestors forms an important part of the 
Balinese religion. Each dwelling house has got one or more small 
temples for this purpose. The worship consists mainly of presenting 
offerings and chanting (or secretly uttering) mantras from scrip- 
tures. These vary for different deities and different occasions. The 
offerings are usually made up of ordinary articles of food (grains, 
fruits and meat) and drink, clothes, and money. Animal sacrifices 
are chiefly reserved for Kala, Dm*g:a, Butas, Rakshasas and other 
evil spirits. Hen, duck, young pig, buffalo, goat, deer and dog are 
usually sacrificed. But sometimes we hear even of human 
sacrifices. 

The well-known accessory articles of Indian worship such as 
ghrita (clarified ^ butter) , kusa-grass, tUa (sesamum) and madhu 
(honey) are alscJ^^ed in Bali. One of the most important items is 
the holy water. Although rivers in Bali are named after the sacred 
rivers in India, viz, Ganga, Sindhu, Yamuna, Kaveii, Sarayu and 
Narmada, the Bahnese recognise that those rivers are really in 
Eling (India) , and the water of these Balinese rivers is not legaided 
as holy. The water is therefore rendered sacred by the prills by 
uttering rrumtras. 

The Padanda or priest who conducts the worship is usually* a 
Brahmana. He attains to this position by learning the sacred texts, 
both Sanskrit and Xavi, and following a course of religious training 
under a Guru, who then formally consecrates him. The Padcofu^ is 
rewarded for his services by a portion of the offerings. Remnants 
of his food and drink (which he takes after finishing tie religious 
ceremony) are regarded as holy and are consumed by the peopfe 
present. The Toyatirba or holy water us^ in the eeren^i^ is 
eagerly solicited and even bought by the people. 
and public religious ceremonies, his services are also lequir^ 
oceasion of cremations. In addition to th^e he works as 
astronomer, and astrologer for the public. One of fiis most 
functions is to consecrate every newly macte weapon, as 
wo^iM not be effective. 
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i . Art 

The art in Suvarnadvipa, like its parent art in India, and the 
sister-art in other colonies, may be described as the hand-maid of 
religion. All the monuments of this art, so far discovered,r'are 
religious structures, and religion has provided its sole aim and 
inspiration from beginning to end. Although numerous temples 
once decorated various parts of Malay Peninsula and the East 
Indies, these are mostly in ruins, except in Java, where a few are 
still in a fair state of preservation. These alone enable" us to form 
some idea of the grandeur and magnificence of the art of Suvarna- 
dvTpa which was derived from India. Indeed Indo- Javanese art 
and Indo-Javanese literature constitute the greatest and most durable 
memorial of the Indian culture and civilisation in these far-off 
r^ons. 

Indo-Javanese art excels both in architecture and sculpture, 
and these are closely associated, inasmuch as the important specimens 
of the latter are furnished either by the decoration of religious 
structures or the images enshrined therein. A fair idea of both may 
be obtained by the description of a few select specimens out of the 
numerous monuments which lie scattered aU over Java. 

The religious structures in Java are known by the general 
appdiation Chandi; and, with a few notable exceptions,, they are all 
temples. The general plan of the temples is mgy or less uniform 
with variations in details. They consist of three distinct parts, a 
high and decorated basement, the square body of the temple with 
a vestibule in front and projections on all other sides, and the roof. 
The roof consists of a series of gradually diminishing storeys, each 
repeating on a minor scale the general plan of the temple itself, vtis, 
a cubic structure with four niches on four sides. To the four 
comers are four diminutive turrets .which again are miniature 
reproductions of the temple. In the cases of some great structures, 
the upper stages of the roof are made octagonal, instead of 
redangular, in order to relieve the monotony. 

‘ The interior of the temple is a plain square charnber. Its wall^ 
lising vertically up to a certain height, support a series of horizontal 
ixjunses of stone which, projecting one in front of the other, form 
an Averted psnramid of steps, and is terminated by a high and 
pointed hollow cone, — the whole corresponding to the storied, 
roof outside. The decorative ornaments, which consisted 
cff weH-kBown Indian motives such as rosette, garland, floral scroD, 
arabesque, various naturalistic designs and floral or geometrical 
patterns, are derived from India and there is no trace of local flora 
or fauna. One very frequently occurring motive, Jtiowever, deserves 




particular notice. The Dutch archaeologists describe it as Kala- 
Makara. It really consists of two separate notives Kala and 
Makara, though sometimes they are found united to form a single 
combined motive. The Kala-head is shaped like the head of a 
monster, and is taken to be an eflSgy of the terrible god Kala. But 
it is really derived from the Indian motive of lion’s head, and 
Coomaraswamy rightly describes it as a grotesque Klrttimukha. 
It is a conventional lion’s head with protruding eyes, broad nose, 
and thick upper lip with two big projecting teeth on two sides. 

The Kala-head is usually placed right over a gateway, or above 
a niche, in* the centre of the enclosing arch, ending in a Makara-head 
at its two ends. Makara-heads are also placed at the foot of door- 
jambs. These motives are also found at the top of the staircase and 
various other parts of the building. In short, the Kala-Makara 
motive, combined, or separated into two elements, occurs ahnost 
everywhere, and is one of the most favourite decorative devices of 
Indo-Javanese art. ^ 

Two peculiarities of Javanese temples may be noted here. In 
the first place, columns and pillars are wholly lacking. Secondly, 
the arches are all constructed on horizontal principle, as in ancient 
India, and the true or radiating arches are conspicuous by their 


absence. 

It is not necessary here to describe in detail the various temples 
in Java which conform to this standard type. They are often 
found in groups with one or more big temples in the centre, 
surrounded by numerous smaller ones. Although, therefore, wift a 
few exceptions no individual temple in Java is of vast dimensions, 
this grouping of numerous temples within one enclosure served .to' 

give a colossal character to the whole structure. . 

In Central Java, which contains the earlier structures, ranging 
in date between the eighth and eleventh centuries A,D., we have 
several such groups of both Brahmanical and Buddhist temp 

On Dieng plateau, 6,500 ft. high and surrounded by hills on 
almost all sides, are a number of temples caUed after the he^s ^d 
heroines of the Mahabharata. They are generally regarded as^the 
oldest in Java and probably belong to the eighth century A 
Although they are comparatively small in dimension^ their simple 
and clear outline, and restrained but w^-coneeived . decoratip^ 
endow them -with a special importance. The 
charax 5 terised by a simplicity and vigom: wo^y of ^ 
whicb they adorned. On the ^bple the art 

by a sobriety and di^ty irbieh reminds , us of the Indian tean^ 

of the Gupta period (PL I," fig- !)• ’ _ t -t 

The Jound in the plateau of Dieng b^ug. 


19 . 
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to the Biahmanical pantheon. We have images of Siva, Durga, 
Ganesa, Brahma and Vishnu. The temples were thus Brahmanical, 
and to judge from the extant remains, mainly of Saivite character, 

A famous group of Buddhist temples lies in the Prambanan valley 
which forms a rich treasure-house of the products of the art of 
Central Java. The region stands on the border of the modem 
districts of Jogyakerta and Surakerta. It was a seat of one or more 
cities or capitals, and not merely a city of temples like Dieng. The 
most notable temples in this region are Chandi Kalasan, Chandi 
Sari and Chandi Sevu. Chandi Sevu is the biggest Buddhist 
sanctuaiy except Barabudur. A rectangular paved courtyard, measur- 
ing about 200 yds. by 180 yds., is surrounded on each side by two 
rows of temples, altogether 168 in number. The main temple which 
occupies the centre of the court yard is similarly surrounded by two 
rows of temples in the form of squares, with 12 and 8 respectively 
on .each side, thus making a total of 72. The main temple is thus 
surrounded by 240 temples, and there are ^traces of five more 
between the first two and the last two rows. The group thus 
formed had, again, one anterior temple on each side, at a distance 
of about 330 yds. There was thus a total of 250 temples incluclmg 
the main temple (PL I, fig. 2). 

The main temple, situated on an elevated plane, formed the 
worthy centre* of this vast complex of sanctuaries, each successive 
tow of which was on a lower plane than the others. The sloping 
roofs of the vestibules of the first and last rows of temples 
‘accentuated the gradual slope and gave a pyramidal appearance to 
the whole which was probably constructed in the ninth century A.D. 

About midway between the Dieng Plateau in the north-west and 
the Prambanam valley in the south-east stands the Kedu plain 
which contained some of the noblest monuments of Indo- Javanese 
architecture, belonging nearly to the same period as those described 
above. There are ruins of numerous fine temples, both Brahmanical 
aad Riddhist, and two of them, Chandi Mendut and Chandi Pavan, 
which are fairiy preserved, are beautiful specimens of In do- Javanese 
ait. But all these have been cast into shade by the famous 
IBfeiiabudur, the colossal structure which is justly looked upon as a 
veritable wonder by the whole, world. The massive proportions and 
the fine quality of its immensely extensive decorations Jnv^t it with 
a unique character, and it has no parallel in the world save perhaps 
tiie Angkor Vat in Cambodia. 

The coB^^xuction of Barabudur may be referred to the century 
AJD., and there is hardly any doubt that we owe it to the 
imtronage of the Sailendra kings who ruled over a vast empire during 
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is situated on the top of a hillock whkh 
commands a fine view all round across the green plains of Kedu to 
the distant hill-ranges that surround them. The site was admirably 
chosen for what was destined to be the greatest monument of Indo- 
Javajuese art, and an immortal tribute to the genius and resources 
of a gfted people and the culture and refinement of the civilisation 
of which it was the product. 

The site was, however, even more suitable than is apparent to 
a modern visitor. There was a rocky eminence on the top of the 

as the core of the huge structure. 
The big monument that stands before us to-day in its massive 
grandeur is really an outer covering of that primitive rock which 
lies hidden beneath it. 

The noble building (PIl. II-IV) really consists of a series of 
nine successive terraces, each receding from the one beneath it, and 
the whole crowned by a bell-shaped stupa at the centre of the 
topmost terrace. Of the nine terraces the six lower ones were 
square in plan, while the upper three were circular. The lowest 
terrace has an extreme length of 131 yds. (including projections) 
and the topmost one a diameter of 30 yds. The five lower terraces 
were each enclosed on the inner side by a wall supporting a 
balustrade, so that four successive galleries are forined between the 
back of the balustrade of one terrace and the wall of the next higher 
one (PI. IV, Fig'. 1) . The three uppermost terraces are encircled 
by a ring of stupas, each containing an image of Buddha within a 
perforated frame-work. From the ninth terrace a series of circular 
steps lead on to the crowning stupa. The balustrade in each 
terrace consists of a row of arched niches separated by sculptured 
panels. All the niches support a superstructure which resembles 
the terraced roof of a temple, with bell-shaped stupas in the comer 
and the centre, and contain the image of a DhyanT-Buddha within. 
There are no less than 432 of them in the whole building. 

There is a staircase with a gateway in the middle of each side 
of the gallery leading to the next higher one (PL IV, Fig. 2) . The 
doorway is crowned by a miniature temple-roof like the niches of 
the balustrade. The beautiful decorations of the doorways and the 
masterly plan in which they are set — commanding from a, single 
point a fine view of all the doorways and staircases from the lowe^ 
to highest — ^introduce an unspeakable charm and invest them with 
a high degree of importance in relation to the whole construction. 

The series of sculptured panels in the galleries form the mo^ 
striking feature of Barabudur. On the whole there are eleven series 
of sculptured panels. The total number of these sculptured pands 
would be about fifteen hundred. 
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It may be safely presumed that the sculptures in the different 
galleries follow prescribed texts, and it is not possible to interpret 
them "without the help of those texts. Fortunately, they have been 
traced in many cases, and thus the work of interpretation has been 
comparatively easier in these instances. They depict the life of 
Gautama Buddha, the Jatakas, ie. previous births and Avadanas or 
great deeds of the Buddha, and the story of Sudhanakumara, who 
made sixty-four persons his gums, passed through a hundred 
austerities and ultimately obtained perfect knowledge and wisdom 
from ManiusrI. The other reliefs have not been satisfactorily 
interpreted. All of them show a high artistic skill. 

The detached images ^f Buddha in Barabudur (PI. V) and of 
Bodhisatvas in Mendut (PI. VI) may be regarded the . finest 
products of Indo- Javanese sculpture. Fine modelling, as far as it 
is compatible with absence of muscular details, refined elegance of 
features, tasteful pose, close-fitting, smooth robe and a divine spiritual 
expression of face are the chief characteristics of these figures. The 
art must have, therefore, been ultimately derived from the classical 
art of the Gupta period in India. 

Although no Brahmanical Temple in Java makes even a near 
approach to Barabudur, the Lara-Jongrang group in the Prambanan 
vaJley may be regarded as the next best. It consists of eight main 
temples, three in each row with two between them, enclosed by a 
wall,, with three rows of minor temples round the, wall on each side 
making a total of 156, 

Of the three main temples in the western row, the central one 
is the biggest ajid the most renowned, and contains an image of 
Siva (PL VII) . The one to the north has an image of Vishnu, and 
that to the south, an image of Brahma. 

The Siva-temple in the centre is the most magnificent. Its 
basement, about 10 ft. high and 90 ft. long, supports a platform on 
which the temple stands, leaving a margin about 7 ft. wide on each 
^e, which served as a path of circumambulatioh. The platform is 
endtosed by a balustrade decorated with reliefs on both sides. 

The inner side of the balustrade consists of a continuous series 
of relief-sculptures in forty-two panels, depicting the story of 
Eaumyana from the beginning up to the expedition to Lanka. The 
stey was presumably continued on the balustrade of the teinplo 
dedicated to Brahma. These reliefs constitute the chief importance 
and grandeur of the Lara-Jongrang temples. They may justly be 
regarded as the Hindu counterpart of the Buddhist reliefs on 
Barabudur and are hardly, if at all, inferior to them. 

The art of Lara-Jongrang is more naturalistic than that of 
Barabudnr and is characterised by a greater feeling for movements 
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and human passions. It is more informed by human life and activity, 
though not devoid of the graceful charm of idealism. It has brought 
the divimty of idealism to the earth below, but with less abstraction 
and more animation than is the case with Barabu^ur. It is dramatic 
and dynamic, while the latter is passive and static. In diort, 
Barabudur and Lara-Jongrang represent respectively the Classic and 
Romantic phases of Indo-Javanese art. 

Prom a strictly technical x>oint of view, the figures of these 
reliefs perhaps suffer in comparison with the finished products of 
Barabudur. But the artist has shown a very high degree of skill in 
delineating not only human figures but also apes, aquatic animals 
and plants (PL IX, Pig. 1) . 

The fine images of Buddha and Avalokitesvara in Chandi 

Mendut (PL VI) are very beautifully modelled and belong to the 

classical style of Central Java such as we find in Barabudur. Thev 

* 

show the same characteristic features with perhaps a greater degree 
of refinement and delicacy. 

The images of Chandi Banon, though Brahmanical, belong to 
the school of Barabudur rather than that of Lara-Jongrang. There 
is an indescribable charm in every detail, and although the figure 
is stown as standing erect, its graceful posture offers a striking 
contrast to the somewhat stiff attitude of the Mahadeva of Lara- 
Jongrang. 

Having described the greatest -monuments of Central Java we 
may briefly refer to a few notable monuments in Eastern Java. 

The first, of which enough remains to give us a fair idea of its 
architectural peculiarities, _ is Chandi Kidal (PL VIII, Fig. 1) , the 
cremation-sanctuary of king Anushapati. As _this king died in 
A.D. 1248, the temple must have been built within a few years of 
that date. 

To the north-west of Singhasari lies • the tower-temple known 
as Chandi Singhasari, Two characteristic features distinguish this 
temple. In the first place, the projections of the basement which 
cover almost its entire height up to the cornice, do not correspond 
to any similar projections in the main body of the temple and are 
developed into separate chapels. These have independent profiles 
and look like four additional buildings added to the original structure. 
Secondly, the cella inside is within the basement, the western 
chapel serving as its vestibule. Thus what appears from 
the main body of the temple is really above the cella and fflorid 
rather be regarded as its roof. 

^ Chandi Jago is one of the most ifiiportant monuments ^ the , 
Singhasari period. It is the burial-temple of king Vish^nvarfhana 
in whiti he was represented as a Buddhist god. As 
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vardhana died in 1208, the temple must have been erected some 
years before or after that date. 

The temple (PI. VIII, Fig. 2) stands on three platforms each 
of which is not only smaller than the lower, but also considerably 
set back behind it. This gives the temple a peculiar appearance, 
like a tower-temple on the back portion of a raised structure. 

The greatest and most famous monument in Eastern Java is 
the temple complex of Panataran (old name Palah,) to the north- 
east of Blitar. Unlike Chandi Sevu the various structures that 
compose the group of Panataran were not parts of the same plan or 
design but grew up sporadically around what had come to be 
regarded as a sacred ground from early times. The building 
activities can be traced throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries A.D. The great temple which naturally occupies our 
chief attention belongs probably to the middle of the fourteenth 
century A.D- 

The whole temple area, 196 yds. by 65 yds., was enclosed by a 
wall with its chief entrance to the west. The enclosed area was 
again divided into three parts by two cross walls. The main temple 
occupied the rearmost i.e. the eastern part. Three terraces, each 
smaller than, and having a different ground-plan from the lower, 
supported the main temple; The temple has, however, disappeared 
altogether, and the terraces alone remain. Its characteristic features 
were the decorated pilasters at the corners which project in front 
and support a miniature temple above the floor of the terrace, and 
the narrative reliefs on the central part representing scenes from 
the Ramaya^. In the second terrace, the central ’ part is covered 
by continuous reliefs illustrating the Krishnayana. 

The temples in Eastern Java are decidedly inferior, both in 
plan and execution, to those of Central Java. The first thing that 
strikes even a casual observer is the lack of symmetry in the general 
plan'^of the temple-complex. Unlike Central Java, the main temple 
does not occupy the central position with subsidiary temples 
arranged round it in a definite order. Here the temples are 
arranged pell-mell without any plan or design. Besides, the smaller 
temples are not replicas of the central big temple, but the different 
temples have different designs. The most conspicuous" example of 
this is furnished by Chajadi Panataran. 

Secondly, the several parts of the same temple have, proportions 
very different from those of Central Java. The basement is given 
an undue importance while the pyramidal roof dominates the whole 
temple. « 

Thirdly, there are important variations in architectural decora^ 
tions, the place of the Kala-Makara ornament, being tak0 
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mostly by the Nagas. Besides, the ornaments are not generally 
suited to the architectural parts to which they are applied. They 
are not only exuberant and excessive, but instead of emphasising 
the different parts of the structure, they serve to hide them. Far 
from being subservient to architectural plan they seek to play an 
independent role. 

The sculptured narrative reliefs (PI. IX, Fig. in different 
temples bear a decided stamp of their own and form the most 
characteristic distinguishing feature of the art of Eastern Java. 
The chief peculiarities of the style are the following : 

(a) The human figures are coarsely executed. They are 
vulgar and ugly, and sometimes queer and distorted liki^ 
the puppets of Wayang. 

(b) There is no idea of symmetry, rA’thm, harmony, or 
perspective in the composition or grouping, the figiires 
being arranged in a line with trees or other objects 
interspersed between them. 

(c) The figures, lifeless and devoid of expression, usually look 


like silhouettes. 

(d) Exuberance of decorative ornaments such as trees, 
scrolls, and spirals. 

(e) The busts are always shown in their frontal aspect, even 
though the head or legs, or both, are turned sideways. 

(/) The figures are carved in low relief. 

These characteristics are illustrated by the well-known reliefs of 
Chandi Jago (PL XLI, Fig. 1) and Chandi Panataran. 

Any one who compares the Ramayaija reliefs 
(PI IX Fig £) with those of Lara-Jongrang (PI. IX, 1) w 
immediately perceive the great gulf that separates the two schools 
of art. The degradation of one of the best forms of art into one 
of the lowest is difficult to explain simply by the lapse of Ume. 
The reason must lie in the racial characteristics. In other woi^ 
the predominantly Javanese element 

against the Indianised central region which lost its supreme poatio 
in the ninth and tenth centuries A.D. 

' Nothing illustrates more forcibly the conserroUve forces 
rehgious traditions than the divine images 
contrast to the degraded forms of men, and oemsmnaity 
which we meet with in the relief sculptures, the images of god 

ffoddcsscs in *tbc round stvc made in old style. ^ ^ _ 

The finest image in the whole series is that of 

tV.P best soecimen of Eastern Javanese scnlptee (PI X). 
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days of Javanese art, have evoked much enthusiastic and perhaps 
somewhat extravagant praise. 

In addition to the ordinary images of gods we have to note a 
series of remarkable images of gods which are designed as portraits. 
The Vishnu image of Belahan (PL XI) is one of the finest in this 
series. Vishnu has a serene majestic face, but the image is not an 
idealisation of divinity but realistic representation of an individual. 
There are good grounds to believe that the figure is that of the 
famous king Airlangga (11th century A.D.), The modelling of the 
image is good and the composition as a whole shows skill of high 
order. It is also probable that the image of Prajiiaparamita, 
described above, is a portrait of queen pedes. A fine Siva image, 
now in the Colonial Museum at Amsterdam, is supposed to represent 
Anushapati. It is perhaps the finest specimen of figure sculptures 
of the thirteenth century A.D., combining as it does serenity with 
ideal beauty. " . 

Another fine example is furnished by the Hari-H'ara image of 
Simping (PI. XII) representing the features of king-Kritarajasa. 

Beautiful naturalistic figures, single or in groups, are occasionally 
met with in the ruins of temples. Their exact meaning and purposes 
are uncertain, but they show that pure aesthetic ideas were not 
altogether foreign to the art of Eastern Java. 

In spite of the degraded character of the reliefs and images, the 
purely decorative sculpture of Eastern Java occasionally reaches a 
fairly high standard. 

In spite of vital differences it may be held as more or less certain 
that the Eastern Javanese art is not an independent growth:, but' 
a derivation from that of Central Java. It is held by many scholars 
that the differences are to be explained by a systematic process of 
degeneration and degradation. But as noted above, we have t6 
reckon with one very important additional factor, uis;/ the Indonesian 
^irit proper, which was less dominated by Indian culture in Eastern 
thah in Central Java, and in course of time strongly asserted itself. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Foundation of the Hindu Kingdom of Champa 


The ancient Hindu kingdom of Champa comprised the present 
province of Annam (excluding Tonkin and Cochin-China) with the 
exception of the three northern districts, Than Hoa. Nghe An and 
Ha Tinh. It thus extended from 18® to 10® of N. Latitude. It is 
a long narrow strip of territory, confined between the mountains on 
the west and the sea in the east, and intersected by <innumerable 
spurs of hills. 

The large number of river valleys in the country, rich in fertile 
lands, formed the centres of civilisation. But as these were practi- 
caDy unconnected by any land route, and could only communicate 
with one another by means of sea, it looks as though the whole 
kingdom consisted of a number of independent isolated settlemmits. 
That this was indeed the case to a very large extent is shown by the 
grouping, of ancient monuments in different valleys without aiy 
connecting link between one another, and the constant tencfency of 
the different parts of the kingdom to set up as independbnt statea 

The country was originally inhabited by two classes of pec^les. 
Ethnographically they both belonged to the same Austronesian race, 
but while one class was still in a savage condition, the other had a 
more advanced culture. The latter is known as Cham, a term derived 
from Champa, the Hindu name of the kingdom. The name by 
which they called themselves before the Hindu colonisation is not 
known. The Chams looked down upon the savages and called them 
by the general names of Mlechchhas and Kkdixts (two w^kaown 
designations applied to barbarians in India) in additkm to vancins 


kxml names.* 

As early as 214 B.C., the whole eff Tonkin mid a omis 
part of Northern Annam were under the supremacy of the i 
He people who lived in TcuAin and imrthm AnnaiB w 
dcmbtedly the Ahnamites who, after centuries of Chinese snJbi 
ultimately formed themselves into a powaful nsd^iwi, as we s 
later on. The Annamites, however, did not as 3 ^ eactelid* 
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the Col de Nuages ” in the district of Quang Nam. To the south 
of it lived the indigenous savage population, but already in the first 
century A.D. we find the Chams fiimly established in sufficiently 
large number as far north as Quang Nam. The Chams constantly 
harassed the southern frontier of the Chinese possessions. They 
must have been encouraged in their incursions by the tacit sympathy 

of the population — ^their own kinsmen— who were placed under the 

_ * . • . 

yoke of the Chinese. 

The Cham incursions sometimes took a fairly serious turn. In 
the year 137 A.D. about 10,000 Chams attacked the southernmost 
Chinese districts, destroyed the forts and ravaged the whole country. 

But the death-blow to the Chinese authority came from within. 
The Cham inhabitants of Siang-lin were particularly turbulent and now 
and then broke into open rebellion. In 100 A.D. nearly 2000 of them 
revolted and attacked the Chinese possessions in the north. They 
killed many officials and destroyed many villages, but retraced their 
steps as soon as the Chinese forces arrived. In course of time they 
grew bolder, and about 192 A.D. a native of Siang-lin, named Kiu 
Lien, kiQed the officer in charge of the city and proclaimed himself 
as king* 

The city called Siang-lin by the Chinese, and Champa-nagan, 
Champa-pura or simply Champa by the Chams, is ' now represented 
by Tra-kieu, a little to the south of Quang Nam. It w'ould thus 
appear that the first Cham kingdom was established in Quang-Nani, 
and this explains the presence of two such magnificent groups of 
temples as Myson and Dong-Duong in the neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE EAELY HINDU DYNASTIES 


1. Ejngs of Champa-pura 


The successful raids into the Chinese temtory and the establishment 
of a powerful kingdom testify to the growth of a new spirit in the 
Chams during the second century A.D. which was due to the 
introduction of a new element among them, vk. the Indian colonists. 
From this time forward until the conquest of the country by the 
Annamites in the 15th century A.D., the Chams, as such, never 
played any distinctive part in the pohtical history of the country. 
Thev submitted to their foreign masters and adopted their manners, 
customs, language and religion. They were politically merged in the 
Indian elements and there was a complete cultural fusion betwe® 


the two races. 

The first historical Hindu king, so far known, is &'i Mara, who 
established a dynasty about the second centuiy A.D., and is probably 
identical with Kiu-Lien of the Chinese history referred to above. 


Nothing is known about the early Hindu kings d ChampS, hot 
the troublesome events in China, which brought about the dowrfall 
of the imperial Han djmasty in 220 A.D., must have offered them 
a splendid opportunity to extend and consolidate their kingdom. 
Some timfi between 220 and 230 A.D. the king of Champa sent a 
diplomatic mission to the Governor of Kia Che (Tonkin) on the 
invitation of the latter; nevertheless, in 24fi A.D. the Cham 
made a naval attack, ravaged even the provincial cai»tal with 
several other towns, and defeated the fleet that was seat 
them. At last a treaty was included by whi^ tfee o® Sffl 

Su corresponding to modem Thua-'Hiimi ceded t 

The Chines history has preserved the nsto^ w 
Mngs of this period. Each of these names b^ms w ^ 
whidr probably corresponds to ' Varman,’ ^befc of 
Cham king m later times. King Fan ffiong, who 

jibrrmft of ’ C3iampa some time betw^s® ^ 
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probably a descendant of Sri Mara by the female line. He continued 
the policy of extending the Cham territory to the north at the cost 
of the Chinese. He allied himself with the king of Pu-nan (in 
Cambodia) for this purpose, and continually ravaged the Chinese 
possessions in Tonkin. For ten years the struggle went on, and4:he 
Chinese were reduced to great straits. At last peace was concluded 
in 280 A.D., probably on terms unfavourable to the Chinese. 

Fan-Yi, the son of Fan Hiong, succeeded him on the throne. 
He had a long atod peaceful reign, and devoted his energies to 
increasing the military power and strengthening the defensive works 
of the kingdom. He was the first Cham king to send an embassy 
to the Imperial court of China (284 A.D.) . 

Fan-Yi died in 336 A.D. On his death the throne was usurped 
by his commander-in-chief Fan Wen. Wen was a capable ruler and 
soon, made himself the undisputed master of the whole kingdom by 
defeating the savage tribes who founded independent states within 
the kingdom. In 340 he sent an envoy to the Chinese emperor 
with a request that Hoan Sonh mountains should be recognised as 
the frontier between the two states. This would have meant the 
cession of the fertile province of Nhut-Nam (corresponding to Thua 
Thien, Quang Tri and Quang Binh) to Champa; and naturally the 
Chinese emperor refused the request. But Wen decided to take by 
force what he could not gain by diplomacy. The people of Nhut- 
Nam were mutinous on account of the exactions of the Chinese 
governor. Taking advantage of this situation Fan Wen led an 
expedition in 347 A.D., and conquered Nhut-Nam. In 349 he again 
defeated a vast Chinese army; but he was himself wounded in the 
fight, and died the same year. Fan Wen thus carried his conquests 
to the Porte de Annam,” and the kingdom of Champa now 
reached its furthest limit to the north. 

During the reigns of the next two kings, Wen’s son Fan Fo 
(34®“380 A.D.) and grandson Fan-Hu-ta (380-413) , there was 
almost a continual war with the Chinese. The Chinese inflicted a 
severe defeat upon Fan Fo in 358 and advanced up to the very 
walls of the city of Champa. In 359 a treaty was concluded by 
which the district of Nhut-Nam was ceded to the Chinese. 

Fan-Hu-ta scored some successes at first. He not only recovered 
Nhut-Nam but carried his arms even further to the north, as» far 
as Than Hoa. But in 413 A.D., the Chinese governor of Kiao-Che 
(Hanoi) defeated Fan-Hu-ta in a pitched battle and then laid seige 
to Than Hoa. He occupied the top of the hills overlooking the 
city and barricaded the course of the river by means of hedges of 
trefes. Exciting attacks and counter-attacks took place almo^ under 
thef ramparts of the city, and the Chinese governor retreated after 
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killing and wounding lots of enemies, but without apparentlj being 
able to take the city. 

The end of Fan-Hu-ta is not known with certainty. There is 
no doubt that he was a great general and increased the power and 
prestige of his kingdom to a very great extent after the late reverses. 
One of the most important works done by him was the fortification 
of the city of Kiu Su which occupied the site which is now covered 
by ruins immediately to the south-east of Hue. This king, whom 
the Chinese call Fan-Hu-ta, is probably the same who is ^referred to 
as Bhadravarman in the inscriptions of Champa. 

Whatever we might think of this identification, Bhadravarman 
must be regarded as one of the most important kings in ancient 
Champa. His full name was Dharma-Mahanlja Sri-Bhadravarman, 
He ruled over the northern and central portion of the kingdom, the 
, provinces of Amaravati and Yijaya, and probably also over the 
southern province of Panduranga. But the famous work by which 
he was destined to be immortal was the erection of a temple of 
Siva, under the name of BhadresvarasvamT, at My-son. This temple 
became the national sanctuary of the Chams, and the practice he 
thus set on foot, of calling the tutelary deity by the name of the 
reigning king, came to be almost universally adopted in later times. 
King Bhadravarman seems to have been a scholar, and it is 
expressly laid down in an inscription that he was versed in the 
four Vedas. 

■According to the Chinese accounts, Fan-Hu-ta was succeeded 
in 413 by his son Ti-Chen. We are told that Ti-Kai, the brother 
of this king, fled with his mother, and the king could not indue* 
them to come back. Grieved at heart, he abdicated the thmne in 
favour of his nephew and himself went to India. The irf 

the king was followed by anarchy and civil war in Champa, It led 
to murders and rapid successions to the throne till the dynasty was 
dispossessed of the kingdom of Champa after a reign of about 
80 years (336-4£0 A.D.), Ti-Chen is probably the same as king 
Ganganaja who is mentioned in an inscription as having abdicated 
the throne in order to spend his last days on the Ganges. 

The civil war was brought to an end by the acoesa^n of Fan 
Yang Mai (420 A.D.) whose origin is unkwown. Tbm CStams 
carried on their usual raids into the Chini^e 
pillage, massacre andl horrible cruelties, and in liife’ 

Chinese inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Clfaimas* Yaii^ 
died within a few years, and was succeeded by bis son who 
the name of his father. The usual frontier raids 
territory continued, and in 4S1 Yan^* Mai II 
ires^seis '.to pillage the coast Mbut-hlam*- Tins 
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Chinese governor who sent a strong expedition both by land and 
sea against Champa. Yang Mai II had gone to marry. He 
hurried back by way of sea and fell in with the Chinese fleet. 
His chief pilot was struck down by an arrow and his fleet dispersed, 
pursued by the Chinese. The Chinese fleet, however, could^ not 
folk>w up their victory on account of bad weather, and retreated. 
Consequently their army had also to raise the seige and; fall 

biu:k (43X A.D.). 

Yang Mai 11 was, however, elated with the result of the battle, 
and his ambition knew no bounds. Hardly a year passed without 
an invasion of Tonkin by his troops. All the while, however, he 
continued to pay his tributes regularly to the Chinese emperor. 
The Chinese emperor now decided to bring his turbulent vassal to 
sense by another military expedition. The preparations took three 
years, and in 446 A.D. the Chinese army under T’an Ho-Che invaded 
Champa. The Chinese general at once advanced and laid seige to 
Kiu-Su, the principal stronghold of Champa. . Yang Mai 11 sent an 
army in aid of Fan Fu Long who defended the place, but although 
the Chams scored some successes at first, the Chinese ultimately 
captured the stronghold. The general Fan Fu Long was beheaded 
and all the inhabitants above the age of 15 were put to the sword. 
The palace halls were inundated with blood and heaps of dead 
bodies covered the yard. An immense booty of gold, silver and 
various other precious objects was gained by the victors. 

Tlie Chinese continued their advance and were at last met by 
Yang Mai himself at the head of an immense host. Yang Mai placed 
a krge number of elephants in front of his army. This terrified 
the Chinese soldiers. But the ingenuity of a Chinese general saved 
the situation. He prepared numerous figures of lions by means of 
bamboos and papers, and these were thrown before the elephants. 
The latter took fright and fled, and in so doing threw into confusion 
and disorder the very army they were intended to protect. Yang 
Mai suffered a most terrible defeat and fled from the battlefield with 
'hm SOB. The victorious Chinese general T’an Ho-Che then entered 
the capital Champapura in triumph and obtained a rich booty of very 
precious objects. The whole country was occupied, all the temples 
were sacked, and their statues were melted for the metals contained 
in them. About 100,000 pounds of pure gold were obtained from 
this source. The Chinese victory was complete. 

After the retreat of the Chinese army Yang Mai came back to 
his capital. But the city was in ruins and Yang Mai 11 died 'in a 
bmfcen heart in 446 A.D. 

Yang Mai H was succeeded by his son and grandson. The 
named Fan Chen-Ch’eng, pursued a policy ^of peace and sent 
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tributes to the Chinese emperor on at least three dijfferent occasions, in 
455,458 and 472 A.D. The tributes were very rich and the emperor 
was pleased to confer high honours and titles on the ambassador. 

The death of Fan Chen-Ch’eng was followed by a troublesome 
period. Taking advantage of this a man called Fan Tang-Ken-Chuen 
or Kieu Ch’eu Lo usurped the kingdom. He was the son of Jaya- 
varman, king of Fu-nan. He had committed some crime in his 
country, and, fleeing from the wrath of his royal father, took refuge 
in Champa. But the usurper was defeated and dethroned by Fan 
Chu-Nong, great-grandson of Fan Yang Mai II. The reigns of Fan 
Chu-Nong, and his three successors, are without any importance. 
The last king Vi jaya varman sent two embassies to China in 526 
and 527 A.D. Vijayavarman was succeeded by Sri Rudravarman 
who claims descent from king Gangaraja who abdicated the throne 
and retired to the banks of the Ganges. He belonged to the 
Brahma-Kshatriya family and sought for his investiture from the 
Chinese Emperor in 529 by payment, of tribute. He renewed the 
tribute again in 534 A.D. 

Rudravarman was succeeded by his son Prasastadharma who 
took the name of Sambhuvarman at the time of his coronation. 
Sambhuvarman took advantage of the weakness of the Imperial' 
Ch’en dynasty to stop the customary tribute, but renewed it in 
595 A.D. after the Sui dynasty was established on the Imperial 
throne. But this did not save him from a Chinese invasion. The 
Chinese general Liu Fang advanced both by land and sea, and 
reached the estuary of Linh Giang in 605. Sambhuvarman 
stationed his soldiers to guard the passes which separate the valley 
of Linh Giang from that of the Do Le (Tou Li). Liu Fang 
defeated them and pitched his camp on the Do Le. He then 
crossed the river without diflSculty and overtook the enemy a few 
miles to the south. A sanguinary battle ensued. The elephants on 
which the Chams mainly relied were dispersed by the Chinese 
archers, and they trampled under foot the very army they were 
engaged to protect. Sambhu varman fled from the battle-field ; the 
Chinese took about 10,000 prisoners and cut off their left ears. Lin 
Fang pursued his victory and occupied K*iu Su. Near about tins 
place he inflicted several more defeats upon Sambhnvarman and 
reached the capital of Champa (605 A.D.) . Sambhuvarinaii fled fey 
sea. Liu Fang thereupon sacked the capital city, and pnt wtn 
captivity all the inhabitants he could lay hands on. He furth^ 
took the golden tablets of eighteen kings who had ruled over Champ^ 
before ^mbhuvarman, and 1350 Buddhi^ works. Among hfe 
captives were included some musicians from Wu-nam who CTrrfed to 
the Im;^rial couii the musical arts of India. 
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As soon as the invaders had left, Sambhuvarman came back to 
his capita}, and to avoid further difficulties, sent an ambassador to the 
Imperial Court for asking pardon, Sambhuvarman was succeeded in 
A.D, by his son Kandarpadharma (Fan T’eu Li of the Chinese) . 
The king had a peaceful reign. He kept peace with China by regular 
payment of tribute. Kandarpadharma’s son and successor Prabhasa- 
^barma. Fan Chen-Long of the Chinese history, had a tragic end. 

The disastrous defeat inflicted by the Chinese upon Sambhu- 
varman must have considerably weakened the authority of the 
government. As usually happens, the national* calamity served as 
an opportunity to adventurers, and in this particular instance the 
female line seems to have coveted the throne as against the male 
line. During the long reign of Sambhuvarman the interests of 
two such female lines were cemented by the marriage of the 
daughter of Kandarpadharma with Satyakausika-svamT the grandson 
(daughter’s son) of Rudravarman. It is probable that an attempt 
was already made by this pa^ty after the death of Kandarpadharma 
to secure the throne, but it proved unsuccessful and its authors had 
to fly to the court of Kambuja. But a few years later the attempt 
was renewed, and Prabhasadharma was killed with all the male 
members of the family (645 A.D.). Satyakausika-svami at first 
oeeupied the throne, but was driven away by the nobles, and his 
wife alone ruled the state. But a female ruler was hardly likely to 
cope with the difficulties of the time, and Satyakausika-svami returned 
to Champa. It is extremely likely that the king of Kambuja was 
reaHy pulling the wire from behind in all the successive events. The 
new party had all along been intimately associated wrth that court, 
for the father of Satyakausika-svami had taken refuge in Kambuja 
after committing some fault in Champa, and Jagaddharma, the 
^andson of Satyakausika-svami, was married to Sarvani, daughter 
of the Kambuja king l^navarman. | 

&tyakausika-svami ruled for at least eight years from 645 to 
AJD. with an interval. Whether his son and grandson ruled 
him cannot be finally decided, but if they did, they must have 
very short reigns. For by 657 A.D. Prakakdharma, the son of 
Jagaddharma and Sarvv^i, had already ascended the throne under 
the title of Vikrantavarman. We have no precise knowledge about 
the spuccessor of Prakasadharma-Vikrantavarman I. W^e may, how- 
ever, provisionally accept the following line of succession. 

Prakasadharma-Vikrantavarman I 

Naravahanavarman 

[ 

Vikitntavarman II. 
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The last kaown date of Prakaiadh^rma is 687 A.D. and the 
earliest known date of Vikrantavarman II is 713 A.D. Naravahana- 
vaman’s reign therefore falls between these two dates. 

Vikrantavarman II was probably succeeded by Rudravarman II 
who^sent tributes to China in 749 A.D. We do not know anything 
more about him. He died about 757 A.D. and with him probably 
ended the dynasty which was founded by Rudravarman I about the 
year 529 A.D. 

The inscriptions of this dynasty are mostly found in the 
neighbourhood of Myson, but their power extended very nearly 
over the whole of the kingdom. The province of Quang Nam in 
which Myson is situated was the chief stronghold of the dynasty 
from beginning to end. 


2. The Dynasty of Pandxjranga 


After Rudravarman II the kingdom of Champa passed on to a 
new dynasty which originally belonged to the Kauthara region in 
the south but exercised suzerainty over the entire kingdom. The 
founder of this dynasty is named Prithivmdravarman. He enjoyed 
a long reign and died some time before 774 A.D. His successor king 
Satyavarman was his nephew (sister’s son) . 

The chief event in the reign of the new king is the raid of the 
Javanese sea-men who devastated the land, and in particular des- 
troyed a temple containing a Mukhalihga. There was a halo of 
sanctity around the temple, as popular tradition ascribed its founda- 
tion to a king V^hitrasagara in the year 5911 of the Dvapara Yuga. 
In the year 774 A.D. the Javanese, vicious cannibals coming from 
other countries by means of ships,” burnt this temple and carried 
away the image together ^with all the properties of the temple. 
King Satyavarman pursued these marauders in his own ships and 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. But the object of the 
pursuit was not fully realised, and king Satyavarman was very 
much dejected to learn that the Sivamukha, together with its 
property which was in the enemy ships, was thrown into water, and 
that -the Sivalihga was destroyed. The victorious king, unable to 
recover the old image, installed a new Sivamukhalinga, together with 
images of otfier deities, in the year 784 AT), and gave, rich endow- 
ments to the god- Ebr this reason he came to be regarded as the 
second Vichitrasagra or an incarnation of that king. 

Satyavarman was succeeded by his younger brother Inxbavtonan, 
He is said to have fought with many enemies^ and ruled "the 
of Champa. The chief event in his reign, like thai ^ Ms 

14 
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predecessor, was a raid of Javanese sea-men. In the year 787 A.D. 
they burnt the temple of Bhadradhipatlsvara, a celebrated deity oj^ 
the kingdom, who was regarded as having been established there for 
many thousands of years. King Indravarman re-installed the deity 
under the name of Indrabhadresvara, and endowed it with various 
treasures in the year 799 A.D. In addition to this, king Indravarman 
endowed many other pious establishments. He at first installed 
Indmbhogesvara at Virapura. He then installed in the excellent 
house of Satyavarman (i.e. in a temple erected by that king) the 
god Indraparamesvara, and endo-wed him with various riches in 
801 A.D, Lastly, Indravarman made a rich donation of all kinds 
of treasures to the god Sahkara-Nariiyana (i.e. Siva and Hari 
united in one body) . 

Indravarman was succeeded by his brother-in-law (sister’s 
husband) Harivarman. His full name was Vira Jaya Sri Harivarma- 
deva and he assumed the proud title of ‘ Rajadhiraja SrT-Champa- 
pura-Paramesvara ’ (king of kings. Lord of Champa) . In January, 
SOS, he conquered the two Chinese districts of Hoan and Ai, and 
renewed the expedition again in 809 A.D. But the Chinese governor 
forced him to retreat after inflicting a crushing defeat upon him, 
and wreaked his vengeance upon the people of the two districts who 
helped the king of Champa. 

Harivarman entrusted his son Vikrantavarman with the govern- 
ment of Panduranga district (modern Phanrang) , but as he was too 
young for the responsible post, he was placed in charge of a general 
named Par. This general led an expedition against Kambuja on 
behalf of his young master, and ravaged the towns of the Kambujas. 

Harivarman, who ruled from c. 800 to c. 820 A.JJ., was succeeded 
by his son Vikrantavarman III, who was the nephew (sister’s son) 
of the two kings Satyavarman and Indravarman. Vikrantavarman 
HI died ydthout issue and with him ended the dynasty founded by 
Prithivindravarman which held -sway for about a century from the 
middle of the eighth to the middle of ninth century A.I>. The 
dynasty had its stronghold in the south, and it has been styled the 
dynasty of Panduranga, but Champa was still the ofiicial capital. 


S. The Bhrigu Dynasty 

The new dynasty that supplanted the old seems to have been 
founded by Indravarman II, though this is not quite certain. The 
Dong Duong Inscription issued by this king in 875 A,D. gives the 
following account of the family. 

, *' Prom the son (or family) of Parame^ara was horn Uroja, the king of the 

wodd. Prom him was born the fortunate and intelligent Dh^rmaraja. From him 
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was bom the intelligent King §ri Rudr^varman, The son of the latter was the 
far-famed king 6ri Bhadravarman. The son of 5ri Bhadravarman^ known as 
grl Indravarman, has become the king of Champa through the grace of Mahesvara.’* 

Thus a divine origin is attributed to the family, which is 
elsewhere referred to as the ‘ Bhrigu family,’ evidently because of 
the mythology contained in the above inscription according to which 
Bhrigu was sent to Champa by Mahadeva himself. 

The king was originally called “ §ri Lakshmlndra Bhumisvara 
Gramasvamin^ and on gaining the sovereignty of Champa, he 
assumed the title Sri Jaya Indravarma Maharajadhiraja. The Dong 
Duong Inscription praises him in extravagant terms, and com- 
memorates the erection of a monastery and a temple for Svabhayada 
Le, Buddha. This is very interesting, for it shows that the king had 
leanings towards Buddhism. But he had, of course, the traditional 
faith in Saivism. For the inscription not only refers to a Sivalihga 
installed hy him, but also contains a long invocation of the god 
Sambhubhadres vara . 

Indravarman II must have enjoyed a fairly long and peaceful 
reign between 854 A.D., the date of Vikrantavarman III., and 
898 A.D., the earliest date of his successor. He seems to have been 
succeeded by Jaya Sirhhavarman but the relationship between the 
two is not definitely known. 

We possess five inscriptions belonging to the reign of Jaya 
Simhavarman, but they merely give a list of his pious donations 
and do not contain any reference to political events. Only we hear 
a great deal of the wealth and splendour of Indrapura which seems 
to have been the real capital of this dynasty, although the city of 
Champa is still ofiicially recognised as such. 

Kin g Jaya Simhavarman sent an embassy to Java, and this 
diplomatic relation was continued by his successors. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son Sri Jayasaktivarman who probably 
reigned for only a short time. 

The next king was Bhadravarman whose relationship to his 
predecessor is not known. The way in which he is introduced in 
the Nhan Bieu inscription seems to indicate that he did not occupy 
the throne by any unfair means. For instance, Bajadvarab, the son 
of the cousin of Jaya Simhavarman’s queen, continued to occupy a 
high position under Bhadravarman, as he did under his two 
predecessors, and was again sent on a diplomatic errand to Java* 
This, of course, proves nothing, but gives rise to a fair presumption 
that there was no violent disturbance in the internal policy of the 
kingdom. 

The inscriptions of Bhadravarman mention his victor^ over 
enemies and refer to the multitude of royal ambassadors commg from 
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different countries. One of his ministers is said to have understood 
thoroughtly the meaning of messages sent by kings fiom different 
countries, and he sent a diplomatic mission to Java. These isolated 
statements, occurring in different contexts, lea\e no doubt that the 
kingdom of Champa was now recognised abroad as an important 
and powerful kingdom and took part in international politics. The 
first stage of this new departure we have already noticed in the reign 

of Jaya Siihliavannan. . 

Bhadravarman III must have a very short reign and he died in 
910 or 911 AD. He was succeeded by his son Indravarman HI. 
He is said to have mastered the six systems of Brkhmanical 
Philosophy as well as the Buddhist Philosophy, the Grammar of 
Panini together with its commentary Kasika, and the Uttarakalpa 
of the Saivites. In spite of obvious exaggerations, the king must 
be taken to have been a remarkable scholar in his day. 

But while the king was busy with the study of Philosophy and 
Grammar, the kingdom was invaded by the Kambujas some time 
between 944 and 947 A.D. Indravarman ultimately hurled back 
the hostile forces, but his straitened circumstances are indicated by 
the fact that the golden image of Bhagavatl which was carried away 
by the invading troops could only be replaced by a stone figure. 
Indravarman IH enjoyed a long reign of sixty years. He ascended 
the throne about 911 AD. and died in 971 or 973 A.D. 
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The Annatiiite Invasions 

For nearly a century after the death of Indravannan III, the 
history of Champa is obscure in the extreme. The outstanding 
event of this period is a series of Annamite invasions, leading to 
internal disintegration of the kingdom. 

Indravarman III seems to have been succeeded by king 
Paramesvaravannan. He was soon involved in a quarrel with the 
Annamites which brought ruin upon himself and his kingdom. It 
has already been related above that Tonkin and northern Annam 
had passed into the hands of China in 111 B.C. But the tyranny 
of the Chinese, both officials and colonists, told heavily upon the 
people. In 36 A.D. they broke into revolt but a Chinese army 

easily overran the country. 

The Annamites again revolted in 183 A.D., but were subjugated 
in 226 AD. In 541 Ly Bon or Ly Bi, an Annamite of Chinese 
origin, revolted against the Chinese governor and declared himself 
king. He and his two successors ruled for 62 years, but the Chinese 
reconquered the province in 603 A.D. Ly Bon ruled over the whole 
of Tonkin and in the south his kingdom reached the frontier of 
Chamoa His fight with Rudravarman has already been referred 
to Tve. From 603 to 930 AD. the Chinese ^mained the 
undisputed master of Tonkin. In 722 an Annamite chief, Mai Thuc 
Loan, made alliance with the king of Champa and revolted ^ams 
the Chinese governor. But the revolt was easily supressed by the 

Chinese generals. . , 

At last, unable to bear the miseries of Chinese yoke, the 

Annamites Stgain. broke into revolt early in the 10th c^tury AD. 

The moment was very opportune. The downfall of the Impena! 

T’ang dynasty in 907 A.D. was followed by a period of anarchy m 

disintegration in China, lasting for more than half » 

Annamites took full advantage of this situation and freed taselves 
from the iron yoke of the Chinese. Henceforth Annam 
independent coiihtry, nominally acknowledging suzeramty 0 ma 
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at times, but quite free from Chinese control for all practical purposes, 
A new power thus came into existence which was ultimately destined 
to play an important part in the history of south-eastern Asia. 

The first independent royal Aynamite dynasty was founded by 
Ngo Quyen in 939 A.D. But the supreme power did not reifiain 
with a single chief for a long time. By 965 A.D. twelve important 
chiefs had partitioned the country among themselves. In 968 A.D. 
Dinh Bo Linh defeated the twelve chiefs and proclaimed himself 
emperor. He ruled for years but was murdered iq 979 A.D. 
Ngo Xhut Khanh, one of the twelve chiefs defeated by the emperor, 
had takea refuge in the court of Champa. As soon as the news of 
the emperor’s death reached him he planned to seize the throne 
and asked for the aid of Paramesvaravarman. 

The latter readily consented and led a naval expedition against 
Tonkin in person. The Cham fleet made good progress and reached 
within a few miles of the capital. At night, however, a storm broke 
out and destroyed the whole fleet with the exception of the royal 
vessel which safely returned to Champa. A large number, including 
Nhut Khanh, was drowned, and the rest fell into the hands of the 
Annamites (979 A.D.) . 

Shortly after, Le Hoan was elected by the Annamite chiefs as 
their emperor (980 A.D.) . He successfully opposed a Chinese expedi- 
tion sent by the Emperor Kuang Yi to reconquer the province. He 
sent an ambassador to Paramesvaravarman, but the latter imprisoned 
him against diplomatic convention of all ages and countries, Le 
Hoan was naturally furious and led an expedition in person against 
Champa. Paramesvaravarman was defeated and killed at the first 
encounter, and the Annamite king marched towards the capital. 
Although a new king was hastily set up he could not save the 
capital city which fell into the hands of the Annamites: After 
pillaging the city and burning its temples, Le Hoan made arrange- 
ments for governing the province and returned with an immense 
booty (982 A.D.), Among others, he took with him 100 ladies of 
the royal harem and an Indian Bhikshu, 

The new king Indravarman IV took refuge in his southern 
territories and sent a Brahmana envoy to the Chinese court complain- 
ing against the Annamite occupation of Champa. But the emperor 
was not in a mood to renew the fight with the Annamites, and 
advised the king of Champa to protect his own kingdom and live 
on friendly terms with his neighbours. 

In the meantime the Annamite chiefs were quarrelling among 
themselves. The history of the internal quarrels and dissensions is 
but imperfectly known to us, but they ultimately led to the usurpa- 
tion of - the throne of Champa by Lu’u-Ky-Tong, an Annamite 
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cliief, who revolted against Le Hoan. Le Hoan advanced with an 
army to punish him, but the difficulties of the routes, added to the 
inclemency of the weather, forced him to retreat (083 A.D.), 

Lu'U“Ky-Tong was now quite secure in his dominion in northern 
Champa. His power was on the increase, and after the death of 
Indravarman IV he was officially proclaimed king of Champa. The 
foreign domination, howe’ver, pressed hard on the people, and they 
began to emigrate to the Chinese territories in large numbers. 
Fortunately, a national Jiero appeared about this time at Vijaya ; 
liU u-Ky-Tong disappeared and the former was crowned king under 
the name of Vijaya &ri Harivarman (II) in 989 A.D. The capital 
was fixed at Vijaya (Binh-Dinh) . 

Shortly after his accession Harivarman II found his territories 
again ravaged by Le Hoan. He sent an embassy with rich presents 
to the Imperial Court of China complaining about the conduct of 
Le Hoan, and the emperor commanded Le Hoan to keep within his 
own territory. Harivarman 11 also wanted to conciliate the 
Annamite king and refused assistance to an Annamite Chief who 
had rebelled against Le Hoan. The latter, touched by this signal 
mark of friendship, and probably also intimidated by the order of 
the Chinese emperor, not only stopped his incursions but also 
released a number of Cham prisoners (99£ A.D.). During the 
same year the Chinese emperor sent a rich present to Harivarman H, 
who was glad beyond measure at such an unexpected honour, and 
sent in return an envoy with a rich tribute. 

Outwardly Harivarman was on equally good terms with Le 
Hoan, the Annamite king, and sent diplomatic missions to him. 
Nevertheless the Cham soldiers ravaged the Annamite territory to 
the north. Once Le Jloan rebuked the Cham envoy and refused to 
accept the tribute brought by him. Harivarman hastened to pacify 
him and sent his own grandson as hostage to his court (995 A.D.) . 
But the Chams continued to raid the Annamite territory. In 997 
a Cham army marched up to the borders of Tonkin but returned 
without invading it. 

Harivarman II was succeeded by Vijaya §ri. He a^nded the 
throne sometime before 999 A.D. when he sent an envoy to Chma. 
King Harivarman II, although proclaimed king at Vijaya, had r@- 
established the Court at the ancient capital Indrapura. But 
city was sacked* by Le Hoan and had suffered all the bcOTors of 
foreign domination. Vijaya Sri definitely abandoned it, and, in 
order to avoid the domination of the Annamites, retired to Vi^ya 
which henceforth became the capital of Chamj^ and remaffled as 
such *till the end. 
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Vijaya &rl was succeeded by Harivannadeva HI. He sent 
three embassies to China in 1010, 1011 and 1015, and one to Tonkin 
in 1011. With his envoy to China in 1011 he sent a few lions which 
were objects of great curiosity to the Imperial Court. His successor 
Paramesvaravamian II sent tribute to China in 1018 A.D. Early 
in the year 10i21 the Annamites all on a sudden attacked the camp 
of Bo Chanh which protected the northern frontier of Champa. 
The Cham general opposed them, but was killed, and his army 
retreated in disorder. The invading army, however, also suffered 
great loss and did not dare to advance anyTurther. 

The next king Sri Vikrantavarman IV was on the throne in 
1030 A.D. when he sent an embassy to China with tribute. His 
leign seems to be full of civil wars and revolutions. For twice, in 
1038 and 1930 A.D., his son sought protection at the court of Tonkin, 
and a few months later, the entire garrison of the camp of Bo 
Chanh sought refuge with the Annamite Emperor. Vikrantavarman 
died in 1041 A.D., and the year following, his son Jaya Simhavamian 
II asked tor investiture from the Chinese court. 

Jaya Siriihavamian’s indiscretion brought another terrible 
calamity upon the unfortunate kingdom of Champa. In 1043 his 
navy harassed the Annamite coast but was forced to retreat in the 
face of a large force sent ^gainst them. The Annamite Emperor 
Phat Ma now decided on an expedition on a large scale to chastise 
his turbulent neighbours, who had besides ceased to perform any 
act of vassalage for the last sixteen years. He constructed 100 new 
vessels and drilled his soldiers for both offensive and defensive war. 
At length, on the 12th January 1044, he led the expedition in person 
against Champa. The flotilla safely reached the bank of the river 
Ngu Bo where Jaya Sinihavarman was waiting with his troops. The 
Annamites disembarked and offered battle. The Cham army was 
completely routed. Jaya Siiiihavarman himself lay dead with 30,000 
of his soldiers. Moved by pity Phat Ma at last stopped his fearful 
caniage and marched towards the capital city Vijaya. Vijaya was 
^rily 'captured and ravaged by his army. At last the Annamite 
Emperor turned back with an immense booty and large number of 
prisoners, including all the women of the palace. It is recorded 
about one of these, that when summoned to the royal vessel she 
threw herself into the sea, preferring death to dishonour in the 
hands of her foreign foe. The emperor admired her fidelity and 
gave her a posthumous title meaning ‘ very * chaste and very 
sweet lady.^ 

The dynasty which came to power in 989 A.D. after the 
Annamite ^usurpation perished with Jaya Simhavarman H amid the 
di^sters of the second Annamite invasion. But within six years a 
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new dynasty was founded by Jaya Paramesvaravarmadeva Isvara- 
murti, descended from the oid royal family of Champa. 

The new king had to face a heavy task. For nearly seventy 
years (980-1050 A.D.) the kingdom was a prey to foreign invasions 
and internal dissensions. The repeated incursions of the Annamites 
had brought untold miseries upon the kingdom and exhausted its 
resources. As the central authority became weak, provincial revolts 
began. The southern province of Pandurahga, for example, repeated- 
ly rebelled and set up a new king on the throne. The Kambujas 
also probably took advantage of the weakness of their neighbour to 
push on their plundering raids into the kingdom. 

It reflects great credit on Jaya Paramesvaravarman that he 
bravely faced the dangers and restored peace and order in the 
kingdom to a considerable extent. He first turned his attention 
towards the province of Pan^durahga which was almost in a chronic 
state of rebellion. Three armies were sent against it, one led by the 
king in person and the two other by two of his nephews, the 
Yuyaraja Mahasenapati, and Devaraja Mahasenapati. The revolted 
people of Panduranga were completely defeated and came to terms 
(1050 A.D.) . Half of the people were released in order to re- 
establish the city, and the other half were distributed as slaves to 
various religious establishments. Two columns of victory were 
raised to commemorate the victory, one by the king himself and 
the other by the Yuvarfija Mahasenapati, and two Imgas of stone 
were installed by the two generals. These were intended to impress 
the people with an idea of the wealth, splendour and piety of the 
king of Champa, and they produced the desired effect. 

Having brought the affairs of Panduranga to a satisfactory 
conclusion, the king turned his attention towards his western 
neighbour, the Kambujas. Here also his efforts proved completely 
successful. The Yuvaraja Mahasenapati, who had played such a 
distinguished part in the Panduranga war, inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon .the Kambujas and took the town of &mbhupura- He 
destroyed a large number of temples there and distributed fhe Khm er 
captives among the temples of Sri^na-Bhadresvara. 

King Paramesvaravarman had to devote a great deal of atten- 
tion to the restoration of the religious institutions which had 
suffered during the troublesome period that preceded his reign. In 
1050 A.D. he reinstalled the image of the famous goddess of Po 
Nagara and endowed her with lands, slaves and various ottier 

costly articles. ^ 

The next kin g that we definitely know of is Rudravarman ly. 

He was bom in the family of Jaya Paramesvara, but the relationship 
between the two is not definitely known. From the harming 

It 
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he made preparations for attacking his northern neighbour. He 
organised his army and trained his soldiers for the purpose. He 
then sent an ambassador to China, in 1062 A.D., for securing 
assistance against the Annamites. But although the Chinese 
emperor was friendly and sent him some presents, he was not in a 
mood to send any effective aid against the Annamites. For some 
years, therefore, Rudravarman IV thought it politic to keep on 
friendly terms with the Annamite Emperor and regularly sent 
tributes to him in 1063, 1065 and 1068. 

But all the while Rudravarman IV had been continuing his 
preparations, and at last opened hostilities towards the end of 
1068 A.D, The Annamite Emperor, Ly Thanh Ton, took up the 
challenge and moved his troops on the 16th February, 1069 A.D. 
He gradually arrived at the port of &rl Banoy and there disembarked 
his troops. The Cham Army, drawn up on the bank of the Tu Mao, 
offered battle to the invader. They fought furiously for a long time, 
but their general being killed they lost heart and fell back in 
disorder, leaving a large number on the field. As soon as Rudra- 
varman learnt the news of the defeat, he left the capital with his 
family. He was, however’ pursued and captured within the borders 
of Kambuja (1069 A,D.) . 

The victor now took up his residence in the royal palace at 
Vijaya and celebrated his triumph by feasts and dances. He then 
gave orders to put to fire all the houses in the capital and its suburbs. 
This done, he gave orders for retreat. On the 17th July he made a 
triumphal entry into his capital. Escorted by the two armies, and 
surrounded by his officers on horseback, he himself rode on a 
chariot behind which marched Rudravarman and his family 
accompanied by five executioners. About 50,000 Chams were taken 
to Tonkin as prisoners of war. 

Rudravarman was not kept in captivity for long. He obtained 
his release by ceding the three northern districts of Champa viz, 
IMa Ly, Ma Linh and Bo Chanh. (1069 A.D.) . This meant the 
cession of the whole of Quang Binh and the northern part of Quang 
Tri, and brought the frontier of Champa to the mouth of the river 
Viet. The Chams could never reconcile themselves to this cession 
of important territories and it gave rise to many a battle in future. 

On his return to Champa Rudravarman IV found it to be a 
seat of anarchy and civil war, as several persons had proclaimed 
themselves kings in different parts of the kingdom. Amind these 
disorders Rudravarman IV passes from our view. 
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Among the many claimants to the throne of Champa one name 
stands in bold relief, that of Harivarman IV. The full name of the 


king was Sn Harivarmadeva prince Than-Yan Vishnumurti or 
Madhavam^ti or Devatamurti. He was the son of Praleyesvara 
Dharmariaja of the Cocoanut clan. As his mother belonged to the 
Betelnut clan he represented in his person the two chief rival 
families of the kingdom. 

Within ten years of the capture of Rudravarman, Harivarman 
established his authority over the greater part of the kingdom. 
But the civil war continued throughout his reign, and he had to 
fight with rival chiefs for the throne of Champa, To make matters 
worse, the Annamite king sent a new expedition in 1075, and the 
Rambuja king also began his plundering raids. It reflects great 
credit upon Harivarman that he not only checked his internal foes 
but also guarded his kingdom against his powerful neighbours. 
No wonder, that his reign was full of military campaigns, as we are 
told in the Myson Inscription: 

“He has dispersed the hostile troops in the field of battle as many as twelve 
times. He has cut off the heads of kings, generals, chiefs and other men in the 
fi^d of battle nine times. He defeated the troops of Kambuja at ^mesvara and 
captured the prince ■^rt Nandavarmadeva who commanded the army. 

The defeat of the Annamite forces assured the safety of the 
newly established power, and by dint of numerous military succes^s 
“the king of Champa became prosperous as of old.” Then king 
Harivarman celebrated his coronation and probably^ assumed^ the 
title Utkrishtaraja. After this he / enjoyed a complete happiness 


and tasted royal felicities.’ ^ _ 

But Harivarman had another important task befoi*e him. TOe 
country had been ruined by the Annamite invasions and the civil 
war and it was necessary to repair the damages as far as po^ble. ^ 
Two inscriptions at Myson describe in detail the work of 
restoration as wtll as the rich endowments to the tenipte m 
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Srl^na-Bhadresvara made by the king and his brother Yuvaraja 
Mahasenapati, 

King Harivarman also turned his attention to secular buildings- 
and re-established the edifices and the city of Champa during the 
troublesome days of the war. And the city of Champa and all'^the 
edifices were enriched, as if by nature, and freshly decorated.” 

King Harivarman thus successfully accomplished the two 
important tasks of establishing law and order and restoring material 
prosperity in the kingdom. With the exception of the southern 
district of Panduranga, the whole of Champa was probably united 
under his sceptre, and he vigorously set himself to the task of 
repairing damages and reviving the old prosperity of the kingdom. 

In 1081 A.D., at the age of forty-one, Harivarman IV abdicated 
in favour of his eldest son, Sri Eiajadvara, and devoted himself to 
spiritual exercises and worship of Siva. He did not, however, long 
enjoy the rest and died within a month (1081 A.D.) . It is interest- 
ing to note that fourteen of his wives followed him to death in right 
Indian fashion. 

Rajadvara ascended the throne under the name of Sri Jaya 
Indravarmadeva. He was a boy of nine years and wjas obviously 
unfit to hold the reins of Government in those troublesome days. 
He had hardly reigned for a month when the necessity of. a stronger 
government impressed itself upon all, and the throne was offered to 
Pu-lyan Sri Yuvaraja Mahasenapati, younger brother of SrT 
Harivarmadeva. The event is thus described in the Myson Inscrip- 
tion of Jaya Indravarman himself. 

**His Majesty Sri Jaya Indravarmadeva reigned about a month. Then as 
Jaya Indravarmadeva was very young, did not know what was good or 
in the gox’ernment of the kingdom, and made everytliing contrary to the rules* of 
government, Sri Jaya Indravarmadeva with all the generals, Brahmanas, astrologers,' 
learned men, masters of ceremonies and the wives of §rT Harivarmadeva searched 
for a prince to govern the kingdom. Now they found that Sri Yuvaraja Mah^ena- 
pali prince Pan, uncle of 5ri Jaya Indravarmadeva, and younger brother . of 5n 
Hanvarmadcva, had all the marks of a Maharaja according to the canon of 

R^'acl^akravartin, and that he had the knowledge of the good and the bad, 

Jaya Indravam^deva, nephew of Pu-lyau 6ri Yuvaraja Mah^enapati, with 
the Brahmanas, Hshatriyas, pandits, astrologers, masters of the ceremonies, and 
all the ladies, carrying royal insignia, went to Yuvaraja Mahasenapati and made 
him king.” 

The Yuvamja ascended the throne under the title Paramabodhi- 
sattva in 1081 A.D. “ He gave bounties to the generals and to all 
thfe people of Champa, and uninterrupted bliss reigned as before.” 

Paraniabodhisattva qu^led the disturbances in the kingdom and 
completed the task of his elder brother by recovering the southern 
district of Panduranga, There a usurper had set up an independent 
kingdom after the Annamite expedition of 1069 A.B. and maintained 
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his position for 16 years. Paramabodhisattva imprisoned him with 
all his followers. He spared their lives but confiscated their 
property. 

Thus after 16 years there was once more a united kingdom of 
Champa. Paramabodhisattva did not enjoy a long reign. He was 
succeeded in 1086 by his nephews §ri Indravarmadeva Parama- 


rajadhiraja who had abdicated the throne in his favour in 1081 A.D. 

Although Jaya Indravarman V paid his tribute to the court of 
Annam with fair regularity, he deplored the loss of the three 
districts ceded by Rudravaman. The two peoples were so much 
estranged over this question, that when their ambassajjors, having 
arrived at the Chinese court at the same time, were introduced to 
the Emperor on the same day, they kept themselves aloof from each 
other. At a dinner in which they were invited they were seated at 


two ends of the table. ^ _ • t j 

At last in 1103 a refugee from Annam instigated king Indra- 

vannan to fight against his country. He represented that Annam 
was enfeebled bv internal dissensions and had not the power to 
resist an invasion from Champa. Misled by these false statements 
Jaya Indravarman led an army and conquered the three ceded 
districts. But his triumph was short-lived. He was soon defeated 
and compelled to abandon those districts. To avoid further troubles 
he immediately sent tribute to Annam. Henceforth the tw countries 
lived in peace and tributes were regularly sent from Champa o 

Jaya Indravarman V was succeeded by his nephew Harivarman 
who reigned in peace ^rom 1114 to 1134 A.D. 
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The Struggle with Kajubuja and China 

Harivarman V seems to have left no heir, and the next king known 
to us is Jaya Indravarman VI. Jaya Indravarman VI was born in 
the year 1106 A.D. - He became Devaraja in 1129 and Yuvaraja 
in 1133 A.D. Finally he ascended the throne in 1139. This short 
account of his life shows that his father had also reigned before him, 
whoever he may be. 

Unfortunately Jaya Indravarman VI was involved in a quarrel 
with both his powerful neighbours. Suryavarman, the bellicose 
king of Kambuja, ascended the throne in 1112 A.D., and began to 
harass the kingdom of Chajnpa. Then in 1128 he sent an expedi- 
tion, 20,000 strong against the Annamite kingdom, and induced the 
king of Champa to join with him. This was probably not a 
difficult task, as Cham^ had many old scores to pay off, and was 
ever ready to seize any opportunity to recover the three northern 
districts ceded by Rudravarman. Unfortunately, the Cham army 
could not join the Kambujas in time, and both armies were 
separately defeated. Baffled in his enterprise Suryavaiman des- 
patched next year a navy of 700 vessels to harass the coast of Than 
Hoa. A similar attempt was again made in 1132 when Jaya 
Indravarman invaded Nghe-An in concert with the army of Kambuja, 
but was easily defeated by the Annamites. He then settled matters 
with them by paying tribute to Annam and withdrawing from the 
offensive alliance he had lately formed with the king of Kambuja. 

But this pusill anim ous conduct did not rave the unfortunate 
king. Unsuccessful in his expedition against the Annamite king,/ 
Suryavarman now wanted to make amends for his loss by atta^ing 
his faithless *ally, the king of ChampL In 11^ he invaded 
kingdom ninl made himself master of Vijaya. Jaya Indravarmaa VI 
was either killed in the battle, or made a prisramr. In any case we 
do not hear of him any more. 

Wheo. the kingdom of Champa lay prostrate und» the wtoiiwis 
army of Kambuja, a sdon of the oM rtiEng family, a dest^adaal df 
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king Paramabodhisattva, proclaimed himself king and took refuge 
in the southern district of Panduranga. His name was Rudravarman 
Parama-Brahmaloka. He was formally consecrated to the throne, 
but did not enjoy a long reign and died in 1147 A.D. 

On the death of the king the people of P^durahga invited his 
son Ratna-Bhuniivijaya to be the king of Champa, and he ascended 
the throne in 1147 A.D. under the name of Sri Jaya Harivarmadeva 
VI, prince Sivanandana. Harivarman VI ascended the throne at a 
very critical moment. The greater part of the kingdom was imder 
a foreign foe who was now extending his aggressions to the south, 
and the Annamites as well as the Eliratas and other semi-barbarous 
tribes on the frontier took advantage of the situation to carry on 
plundering raids into its very heart. But Harivarman was equal to 
the task that faced him, and steered the" vessel of state safely through 
these shoals, amid heavy storms, back to the harbour. 

Scarcely had the king ascended the throne when the king of 
Kambuja commanded Sankara, the foremost among his generals, to 
go and fight him in the plain of Rajapura. Sankara was aided by a 
large number of troops from Vijaya Le, the portion of Champa 
subject to Kambuja. Harivarman met the hostile army at Chaklyan 
and gained a great victory. This happened in 1147 A.D. Next 
year the king of Kambuja sent an army thousand times stronger 
than the previous one to fight in the plain of Virapura.” Harivarman 
met them at the field of Kayev and completely defeated them. 

Having defeated the two armies sent against him, Harivarman 
now felt powerful enough to take the offensive. The king of 
Kambuja did not underrate the danger. He hastily consecrated 
Harideva, the younger brother of his first queen, as king of Vijaya, 
and commanded various generals to lead the Kambuja troops and 
protect the prince Harideva until he became king in the city of 
Vijaya.” Jaya Harivarman also marched toward that city and 
“ destroyed king Harideva with all his Cham and Kambuja generals 
and troops.” Then the victorious king, duly consecrated, ascended 
the throne of his forefathers with due pomp and ceremony 
(1149 A.D.) and reigned as supreme king from this time. But the 
difficulties of Harivarman were far from being over yet. The king 
of Kambuja, thrice baffled, now hit upon a diffei'ent plan. He 
incited the barbarous mountain tribes of Champa against their 
king. The Rade, the Mada and other' barbarous tribes, collectively 
known by the general appellation of the “ Kirata,” now invaded the 
plain in the neighbourhood of Vijaya. A battle took place near the 
village of Slay, and the Kir-atas were defeated.. ITnfortunatelyi, 
Harivarman VI had not to fear his external enemies alone; his own 

relatives betrayed him. The brother of his wife called Vam^raja 

‘ ^ 
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now joined his enemies and the KirMa kings proclaimed him as 
king in the city of Madhyamagiama. The undaunted king bravely 
met this new danger. Jaya Harivarman \T led his army, defeated 
Vamsaraja, captured the Kirata army, and defeated them all. 

The Kirata difficulty was oyer, but Variisaraja remained. He 
took refuge in the Annamese court and asked the Emperor for 
military assistance in order to place him on the throne of Champa, 
The Annamese Emperor acceded to his request and declared him 
king of Champa. The sequel is thus described ; 

“ The king of Yavanas (Annamites) , learning that the king of Kambuja bad 
created difficulties in the way of Jaya Harivarman, proclaimed Vamsaraja, a 
citizen of Champa, as king. He gave him several Yavana generals together with 

hundred thousand valorous Yavana soldiers Then Jaya Harivarman conducted 

all the troops of Vijaya. The two parties were engaged in a terrible combat. 

Jaya Harivarman defeated Variisaraja and iajge number of Yavana troops 

lay dead on the field ” (1150 A.D.) . 

After having thus quelled the external enemies Jaya Harivarman 
probably hoped to reign in peace. But that was not to be. Civil 
war broke out, first at Amaravati (1151) and then at Pandurariga 
(1155). Harivarman successfully put them down, but the embers 
of conflict were not finally extinguished till 1160 A.D. 

Having secured the throne of Champa Jaya Harivarman turned 
his attention to the restoration of temples and the repair of damages. 
He died shortly after 116^, and was probably succeeded by his son 
Jaya Harivarman VII. But within a year the throne of Champa 
was occupied by &ri Jaya Indravarman VII, an inhabitant of 
Gmmapura -Bijaya. It does not appear that he was related in any 
way to Jaya Harivarman VI or VII. On the other hand we know 
that the latter had at least two sons who had afterwards ruled in 
Champa. There is, therefore, hardly any doubt that Jaya Indra- 
varman VII was a usurper. 

Jaya Indravarman was formally consecrated to the throne 
about 1165 A.D. Immediately after his consecration, he sent an 
ambassador to China asking for investiture from the Imperial court. 
The presents which the ambassador took to China had been 
plundered from Arab merchants. The amount of tribute appeared 
to the Chinese emperor to be so very large, that he was at firs^ 
iadined to accept only one-tenth of it ; but when he <^me to know 

the source from which these articles had cjonae, by the c 50 !iQ>laiiiilB 
of the Arab merchants themselves, he refused to take anything at 
all, and ordered a letter to be written to Jaya Indravaitnan expfain- 
ing Ike cause of his refusal. Moreover, the council of ministers 
decided that it would not be prudent to invest the king of Champa 
irifth the customary honorary titles till the commc^ion caused by the 
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Jaya Indravarman now turned his attention to the conquest of 
Kambuja. He assured the neutrality of the Annamese Emperor by 
payment of rich presents and sending an ambassador to pay the 
usual homage. Being secure in the north, he attacked the kingdom 
of Kambuja (1170). That kingdom was then ruled over by king 
Dhara][Liiidravannan II. Both the opposing forces were equally 
matched and the war went on for a long time without any decisive 
result. At this time a Chinese officer, shipwrecked on the coast of 
Champa, taught the king a new cavalry manoeuvre and the art of 
throwing arrows from the back of a horse (1171 A.D.). Jaya 
Indravarman now asked the Chinese officer to buy horses for him 
in his own country. With the help of these horses he was enabled 
to secure some advantage against the enemy, and this induced him 
to look for more horses.^^n 1171 he sent a* large number of men to 
Kjong Cheu, in the island of Hai Nan, with the object of purchasing 
as many horses as possible. They were ill received there, and 
therefore retaliated by plundering a number of inhabitants they 
came across. The terrified people then allowed them to make their 
purchases. But the affair came to the knowledge of the Chinese 
Emperor, and in 1175 he issued an order prohibiting the export of 
horses outside the empire. 

Jaya Indravarman now gave up the idea of invading Kambuja 
by land. He equipped a fleet and sent a naval expedition in 1177. 
Proceeding along the coast, the fleet, guided by a shipwrecked 
Chinese, reached the mouth of the Grand Biver (Mekong), Then 
going up the river it reached the capital city. Jaya Indravarman 
plundered the capital and then retired, carrying an imm ense booty 
with him. : j ; j j 

The glorious victory of Jaya Indravarman VII indicates the 
revival of the old prosperous days of Champa. This was further 
dbown by the rich donations of the king to various temples. An 
inscription has preserved relics of something like a military feudalism 
that prevailed at the time. Three dignitaries of the kingdom took 
an oath of allegiance to the king which contained, among other 
promises, an undertaking to the effect that they and their childr^ 
will fight for their lord in case of war as long as they live. 

After Jaya Indravarman VH we find a new king at Champa 
named Jaya Indravarman Vlll, Whether there was any relarion- 
diip between the two is yet unknown, but the latter continued the 
** forward^’ policy of his predecessor and carried on an aggressive 
against Kambuja. In 1190 A.D. the king of Kambuja, 
YU, sent an expedition against . Jaya Indravanman. 
Tfet Ibader of this expedition, who was ultimately destined to play 
an hnportant part in history, was Sri Suiyavaimadeva, prince SS 
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Vidyanandana. He was apparently an inhabitant of Champa but 
betook himself early in We to Kambuja (1182 A.D.). The 'king 
of Kambuja, pleased at his valour, conferred on him the dignity of 
Yu vara ja, and when war broke out with Champa, as related above, 
he' sent the prince at the head of Knmbuja troops in order to take 
Vxjaya, and defeat the king Jaya Indravarman.” §ri Suryavarma- 
deva obtained a complete victory. He captured the king of Champa 
and took him to Kambuja as a captive. 

The king of Kambuja now divided Champa into two portions. 
He placed his own brother-in-law Surya Jayavarmadeva as king of 
the northern part, with Vijaya as capital, while Suryavarmadeva, 
prince Sri Vidyanandana, the victorious general, became king of the 
southern portion with his capital at Hajapura in Panran. 

Suryavarmadeva prince SrT Vidyanandana defeated a number of 
thieves or pirates, apparently the adherents of the late regime that 
had revolted against him, and reigned in peace at Hajapura. The 
northern kingdom, however, was soon lost to Kambuja. Within two 
years. Prince Rasupati, a local chief, led a revolt against the 
Kambuja usurper, Sri Surya Jayavannan. The latter was defeated, 
and returned to Kambuja, while RaSupati ascended the throne under 
the name of Sri Jaya Indravarmadeva. 

The king of Kambuja now sent an expedition against Vijaya 
(1192 A.D.) . With a view, probably, to conciliate the national 
sentiments, by placing the captured king of Champa Sri Jaya 
Indravarman on the throne, as a dependent of Kambuja, he sent him 
along with this expedition. The Kambuja troops first went to 
Rajapura. There the king' Suryavarmadeva prince Sri Vidyanandana 
put himself at their head, and marched against Vijaya, He 
captured Vijaya and defeated and killed Jaya Indravarman Rasupati. 
Henceforth Suryavarmadeva Vidyanandana threw off his alte^ance 
to Kambuja and ruled over the whole of Champa without opposition 
(1192 A.D.) as an independent king. But he had shortly to reckon 
with the king of Kambuja whom he had so basely betrayed. In 
1193 an expedition was sent against him, but he gained an easy 
victory. Next year the expedition was repeated on a larger scale, 
but he vanquished the generals of the Kambuja army. This was 
th6 crowning triumph of Sri Suryavarmadeva, prince Sri Vidya- 
nandana, who^ began his life as an exile, but after a romantic <^reer 
gained the undisputed supremacy over the whole of Champa. 

After the Kambuja war was over, the king marched to Amari 

vatT and set himself to the task of restoration, which was badly 

* 

n^ded after the late troublesome period of civil war and foreign 
dmnination. Biit the king was not destined to ®ioy his soverei^ty 
fer a long time. ^ He was defeated in 1203 A,D, by Ms 
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uncle^ called Yuvaraja Dhanapatigrama, who was sent by the kin® 
of Kambuja against him. 

The career of this Yuvaiaja was analogous in many respects to 
that of king Suryavarman himself. He, too, lived as an exile in the 
court of Kambuja and obtained the favours of the king. The king 
of Kambuja, twice baffled in his attempt to defeat Suryavarman, 
at last sent the uncle against the nephew. In 1203 king Surya- 
varman was defeated and the Yuvaraja. Dhanapatigrama ruled over 
Champa. He had a hard time before him. Rebellion broke out in 
various parts of the kingdom. The most formidable was one led 
by Putau Ajna Ku, but he was put down. The king of Kambuja, 
pleased at his valour, conferred high dignities on him and apparently 
formally appointed him as the ruler of Champa in 1207 A.D. 

But soon a new figure appeared on the scene. This was Jaya 
Paramesvaravarmadeva, son of Jaya Harivarman VII. He was the 
legitimate owner of the throne of Champa of which his father had 
been wrongly dispossessed by Jaya Indravarman VII Gramapura 
Vijaya. During the period of usurpation by that monarch, and the 
disastrous Kambuja war that followed, he lived as an exile and at 
last took refuge in the court of Kambuja. 

In 1201 A.D. the king of Kambuja conferred upon him the title 
of “ Pu Pon pulyan 6rT Yuvaraja,” and afterwards gave him 
permission to live in Champa with the Governor Yuvaraja Dhanapati- 
grama. It must have been with a mixed feeling of joy and sorrow 
that the exile returned to his native land, only to find the throne 
of his forefathers occupied by a usurper. Why he was sent to 
Champa, and what he had been doing there for the next twenty 
years are yet unknown. 

Champa was at this time very hard pressed by the Annamites. 
Since about 1207 A.D. a long series of battles followed, in which 
victory more often inclined to the Annamites. These long-drjawn 
battles must have exhausted the Kambujas. As a matter of fact, 
the series of warfares in which they were involved ever since 
1190 A.D,, when they conquered Champa, must have proved too 
great a burden for them. At last in 1220 A.D. the Kambujas 
evacuated Champs, and a formal peace was probably concluded with 
Jaya Paramesvaravarman in 1222 A.D. In any case the latter 
ascended the throne of his ancestors and was formally consecrated 
to the throne in 1226 A.D. Henceforth the king reigned in peace. 
He restored order in the different parts of his kingdom and set 
himself to the task of repairing damages caused by the “Kambuja 

of 32 years ” (1190-1222 A,D.) . 

Jaya Paramesvaravarman IV was succeeded by his brother Jaya 
I^Awaman X, prince Harideva of Sakanvijaya .some time before 
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1^3 A.D. About this time a powerful dynasty was established on 
the throne of Annam. The new king of Annam made remonstrances 
to the court of Champa against the conduct of Cham pirates who 
pillaged the Annamite population on the sea-shore. The king of 
Champa demanded in reply the restitution of the three northern 
districts of Champa conquered by Annam. This irritated the Emperor 
of Annam who led in person an expedition against Champa. The 
campaign was long and arduous, but did not lead to any decisive 
result. The emperor returned with a number of prisoners, including 
a queen and a number of nobles and concubines of the king of 
Champa. After this Jaya Indravarman lived at peace with his 
northern neighbour and devoted his time to pious works. 

In the year 1257 A.D. the king was murdered by his nephew, 
sister’s son, who ascended the throne under the name of Sr! Jaya 
Simhavarman in 1257 A.D., and was formally consecrated to the 
throne in 1266 A.D. under the name Indravarman. 

The new king wanted to remain at peace. So immediately 
after his coronation he sent an ambassador with tribute to the court 
of Annam (1266) and renewed it again in 1267, 1260, and 1270. 

But the reign of king Indravarman was destined to involve 
Champa into one of the greatest calamities that ever befell her. 
She had just passed through Kambuja incursions lasting 32 years; 
now she was to suffer the unspeakable horrors of a Mongol invasion. 

The Mongols had suddenly risen as a great power in Asia 
towards the close of the twelfth century A.D. Their great leader 
Chenghiz Khan (1162-1227 A.D.) had conquered large territories in 
Asia and eastern Europe, and planned the conquest of China when 
he died. At his death his empire extended beyond the Caspian sea 
and the Black sea on the west, as far as Bulgaria, Servia, Hungary 
and Russia. To the east it included ^ Korea and reached the 
Pacific ocean, and on the south it was bounded by India, Tibet and 
the ruins of the splendid empire of Khwarezm, Ogotai, the son 
and successor of Chenghiz Khan, conquered a portion of China. In 
1248 A.D. the Mongol empire passed on to Mangku (1248-1259) 
and then to his brother the famous Kublai Khan, , a grandson of 
Chenghiz Khan. Kublai, who crowned himself as the Chinese 
emperor and fixed his capital at Peking, looked forward to the 
conquest of, the whole of the Chinese Empire by putting an end to 
the Sung dynasty. This he finally accomplished in 1279 A J). But 
even while he was carrying on the struggle with the Imperial dyna^T, 
Kublai Khan sought to exact the oath of allegiance from all fbre^ 
states that had hitherto accepted the Chinese Emperor as tto 
suzerain. So an invitation was sent to the kings of :Ammm and 
Champa, to come and pay their homage as vas^fe to Ae Great 
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Khan. Indravarman sent two embassies, one on the 13th August, 
1281, and the other, two months later, so that Kublai at lastHecided 
to confer on him the insignia of “Prince Imperial of the 
second ranjc.*" 

Kublai now treated Champa as part of his empire. • He 
appointed Sagatu and Lieu Cheng as viceroys to administer Champa 
in the name of the king. The old and feeble king submitted to 
this humiliation, but his proud son, the prince Harijit, could not 
bring himself to yield to it. He fanned the popular discontent 
which ultimately became so serious that the viceroys of the, Khan, 
no longer feeling their position secure, returned to their country. 

Kublai now decided on* an expedition against Champa and 
entrusted it to Sagatu. In 1282 Sagatu, invested with the title of 
“ the governor of the province of Champa,” embarked his troops on 
thousand vessels — the land route through Tonkin being refused by 
the Annamite king — ^and landed his army unopposed on the coast of 
Champd. The Cham army was led by prince Harijit in person, 
Sagatu tried the method of conciliation, but failed. At last the 
battle took place in January, 1283. The Chams, 10,000 strong, 
fought obstinately for six hours, but then beat retreat. King 
Indravarman XI put his magazine to fire and then retired with his 
troops to the mountains. 

Sugatu sent a detachment of his army against the king. 
Although successful at first, the Mongol troops were harassed by the 
enemy in the unknown mountain forests, and regained the camp 
with great difficulty and after heavy losses. But Sugatu being 
i^-inforced from China, himself took the offensive on the 14th June, 
1283, and inflicted great loss on the Cham army. King Indravarman 
a^n retired to the mountains. 

The Cham campaign had already cost Kublai Khan heavily in 
men and money. Nevertheless, in 1284, he arranged to send another 
s^ipporting army of 15,000 soldiers. The first division of the navy, 
carrying the fir^ batches of soldiers, completely disappeared, and no 
one knew what became of her. The rest of the troops safely reached 
the coast of Champa under the leadership of Wan Hu. But arrived 
at Banoy, Wan Hu learnt to his great surprise that Sagatu had 
Immt his camp and started on his return journey a few ^days before. 
He then advanced alone and sent an ambassador to Indravarman 

t 

asking him to come in i>erson with his son. But the king was now 
in no mood to obey. He sent his grandson to the Emperor to renew 
^ c^ths of allegiance (1284) , and four months later, sent an embassy 
persons with a prayer for the withdrawal of troops on condition 
tit payment of tribute. Two^ months later^ still, ' the saifie 
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ambassadors again presented themselves to the court of the great 
Mongol with rich presents. 

But in spite of all these ambassies and assurances of submission, 
things continued as before. The king stationed himself in the 
mountains, re-inforcing his army as soon as it was dispersed by the 
Mongols, while the latter, unable to secure any solid advantage, 
suffered from heat, diseases and want of provisions. So, in order to 
bring the campaign to a successful end, at all costs, the great Khan 
resolved to send by land an army sufficiently strong for the final 


conquest of Champa. u i. 

In order to reach Champa it was necessary to pass through 

Annamite territory. The king of that country, like Indravarman, 
had obstinately refused to pay homage in person. So when he at 
last received a peremptory order to give passage to the troops bound 
for Champa, he opposed their advance into his territory. 

The Mongol troops were commanded by Tdgan, the am of 
Kublai Failing to win over the Annamite king by diplomacy, he 
at last invaded the passes leading to that country and earned them 
one after another. Then winning victory after victojy, he cros^d 
the Red River and entered the capital of Annum as victor. At t e 
same time Sagatu advanced from the south and defeat^ the enemy 
at Nghe-An and Than Hoa. At last the Annamite Emperor took 
the offensive. He defeated Togan in the north and 4rov® bac’^^ 
army beyond the Red river. Sagatu, unaware of this def^t was 
still advancing into the enemy’s country, 

completely defeated. He was killed in the action and his head w 

presented to the Annamite Emperor. ^ M 

Thus Champa w-as at last delivered from the scourge _ _ ^ 

invasion. In order to prevent a repetition of ^ to 

varman hastened to send an ambassador with nch^ P 

Kublai (1285) . The great Khan now renounced pe 

conquering Champa and released the prisoners. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ANNAMITE CONQUEST OF CHAMPA 
1. The Triumph of Annam 

King Indravarman XI, who had heroically sustained the arduous 
struggle against his powerful foe, probably did not long survive his 
final triumph. It appears from the account of Marco Polo, who 
visited Champa about 1288, that king Indravarman was already 
dead. 

He was succeeded by his brave son Prince Harijit, bom of the 
queen Gau^ndralakshmT, who had bravely stood by his father in 
his hours of trial, and now ascended the throne under the name of 
Jaya Siihhavarman IV. He restored peace in the kingdom which it 
badly needed after the long and arduous campaign. 

The proud king dispensed with all marks of vassalage in respect 
of the great Kublai Khan. He also stopped the payment of usual 
tribute to Annam. There king Nho’n-Ton had abdicated the throne 
in favour of Kis son Anh-Ton and retired to hermitage. After 
spending a secluded life for. some time, Nh’on-Ton deared to viaft; 
the holy places of different countries, and in 1301 AD. came to 
Champa. He lived there for 9 months and was so hospitably 
treated by Jaya Siihhavarman that before his departure he promised 
the king the hand of one of his daughters. 

The court of Annam coldly received the proposal. But Jaya 
Smhavarman, who had already married a princess of Java (or 
Malay Peninsula) named Tapasi, was eager for thfe new affianqe, 
Negotiations continued as late as 1305, but Jaya ^lahavannan, 
impatient at the delay, sent an ambassador with nuptial preaelds 
mid promised to cede to Annam, on the day of numiagt, the 
northern provinces of his realm, corresponding to Thua Thien, 
southern portion of Quang Tri and the northern part of Qnang Nam. 
It is an irony of fate that the man who fou^t valkmtiy for Ws 
country even at the risk of his own life, did not scrtt{de to part with 
two of the most valuable provinces of his kingdom, the 

17 
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famous stronghold of Eau S’iu, for a mere hobby. Thus was Champa 
dismembered a second time (cf. p. 114 above). The Annamite 
council made a last attempt to prevent the alliance which they 
considered as humiliating for the daughter of an emperor, but 
Anh-Ton, more practical than his ministers, was ready to sacrifice 
his sense of prestige and brotherly sentiments for the good of the 
country. He accepted the provinces and sent the princess to Jaya 
Simhavarman. But king Jaya Simhavarman did not live long after 
this marriage, and died in 1307 A.D. 

Jaya Siriihavarman was succeeded by his son prince Hariiitat- 
maja, bom of the queen BhaskaradevI, and known as Mahendra- 
varman. He regretted the cession of two provinces by his father 
which brought the northern boundary of Champa far to the south 
and the people of the two provinces also chafed at the foreign 
domination. The result was rebellions and frequent incursions into 
those provinces, so much so that the Annamite colonists, installed 
in the two provinces, found it impossible to live there. So at the 
beginning of 1312, the Annamite emperor Anh Hoang decided to 
send an expedition against Champa. 

The Emperor himself led the expedition and king Mahendra- 
varman was induced to submit without any fight. Tffe king -Brith 
his whole family went by sea and presented themselves before the 
Annamite Emperor, ffis soldiers, however, were enraged at this 
humiliation, and attacked the camp of the Emperor. They were, 
however, soon defeated and took to flight. Thereupon Mahendra- 
varman was made prisoner, and his brother Che-da-a-ba-niem was 
entrusted with the government of Champa with the title “ Feudatory 
prince of the second rank.” The campaign was over in sk months 
and Anh Hoang came back to his capital with his royal prisoner. 
He gave him high honours but that was poor consolation to the 
captive who died at the beginning of 1313. 

Che-da-a-ba-niem, who had been placed on the throne by the 
Annamites, assumed the name of Che Nang after coronation 
(1312 A.D.) . Two years later, Anh Hoang abdicated the throne in 
favour of his son Ninh Hoang. Che Nang took advantage of this' 
change of master by attempting to throw off his yoke to Annam. 
(He had soine successes’ at first but was soon defeated and took to 
flight. Afraid of meeting with his brother’s fate, he fled from the 
country and took refuge in Java (c. 1318 A.D.) . With him ended 
the dynasty founded by Hudravarman Parama-Brahmaloka in 
1145 AJ>. 
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2. The Recovery of Champa 


The kingdom of Champa was now without a king and there was 
probably no legitimate heir to the throne. On the recommendation 
of th^ victorious Annamite general, the Emperor appointed a military 
chief called A-Nan as his viceroy in Champa (1318 A.D.) . 

A“Nan behaved exactly like his predecessor. As soon as he 
felt powerful enough he wanted to shake off the Annamite yoke. 
For this purpose he commenced negotiations with the Mongols, and 
in 1323 sent his brother to the Chinese Emperor asking assistance 
against his powerful neighbour in the north. The Emperor Jen 
Tsong agreed to this and sent ambassadors to Ninh Hoang asking him 
to respect the integrity of Champa (1324) . Ninh Hoang replied to 
this message by sending an expedition against Champa in 1326, but 
it led to disasters. A-Nan defeated his army and henceforth ceased 
to consider himself as his vassal. 

* For some time A-Nan continued his relations with the Mongols, 
and sent ambassadors to the Chinese court in 1327, 1328 and 1330. 
Then he ceased to send them.- Thus A-Nan reigned during the last 
eleven years as an independent king and brought back peace and 
tranquility to the kingdom which had not known it for a long time. 

A-Nan was succeeded by his son-in-law Bo De. A-Nan’s son 
Che Mo did not take this act of usurpation lying down. He 
collected the royal people and fought with Bo De for the throne. 
Being defeated he sought protection in the court of Annam.^ The 
king of Annam sent an expedition (1353) , but as the army did not 
meet with the navy at the appointed place, it came back. Che Mo, 
who was with the army, died shortly afterwards. 

Bo De, elated beyond measure at the retreat of the Annamite 
troops, now took the offensive in order to reconquer the northern 
districts, but he was defeated in his first attack (1353) and ^ave up 


the enterprise' 

Bo De was succeeded by Che Bong Nga.^ The date of his 
accession and his relationship with Bo De are alike unknown. t 
it is probable that he came to the throne some time about 1360 A J>. 
The reign of Che Bong Nga was remarkable for a senes 

victorious campaigns against Amiam. In 1361 he 
the mort of Da Li (Li-Hoa in Botrach). ™ Having put 
soldiers who defended it, he pillaged the town and its 
massacred the population and returned by' ^th an 
booty. Next yeax he plundered the chief to^ Hoa 
im the Chams carried away the boys and gnrfe of Hoa Ckxfi 

gathered to celebrate a festival according to g^ston^ ^ 

A-j. T.-i ™ TViT TT^vaTHT. t.he of AnBanju sent a 
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army against Champa, but Che Bong Nga lay in ambush, surprised 
it completely and put it to a precipitate retreat. 

Du Hoang, the king of Annam, died in June, 1369. One of his 
younger sons was placed on the throne by the intrigues of the 
queen-mother. But Phu, the brother of the deceased king, revolted 
against him, put him into prison and ascended the throne under the 
name of Nghia-Hoang (1370 A.D.) . The queen-mother then fled to 
Champa and enlisted the help of Che Bong Nga. In 1371 the 
latter sailed with a fleet ^and marched unopposed to the capital. He 
pillaged the city, burnt the royal palaco and returned with a rich 
booty (1371) , 

A year later, Nghia-Hoang abdicated the throne of Annam in 
favour of Elham Hoang (1372) . The new king resolved to avenge 
the insult that Champa had inflicted upon his dynasty, and made 
preparations on a large scale. 

After a great deal of delay, Kham Hoang at last marched at the 
head of more than 1,20,000 men in January ' 1377, and arrived 
unopposed before the town of Vijaya which was surrounded by a 
palissade. There a Cham reported to' Kham Hoang that the town 
was deserted, that the king had taken to flight, and that by a quick 
march he could yet overtake the king. Heedless of the prudent 
counsels of his generals, Kham Hoang marched with his army, which 
advanced pell mell without any order or organisation^ When they 
had proceeded some distance the Chams suddenly fell upon them 
and intercepted their passage. This produced such a panic in the 
Annamite army that it was completely routed. The Emperor with 
his two commanders-in-chief and several other nobles lay dead on 
the field. 

Immediately after this great victory Che Bong Nga. sailed with 
a fleet towards the capital of Annam. Gian Hoang, who was hastily 
proclaimed king, made arrangements for defending it, but Che Bong 
Nga entered into the town, pillaged it for a whole day, and returned 
with an immense booty. Next year he again marched towards 
Annam. Having conquered Nghe-An, and appointed there his own 
governor, he plundered the capital and returned with an immense 
booty. 

Henceforth the people of Annam lived in constant terror of 
Champa. The Emperor Gian Hoang removed his trensures to'thh 
mountains of Thien Kien and the caves of Kha-lang for saving them 
from the cupidity of the Chains (1379). And it was well ind^ 
that he h^-d done so. For Che Bong Nga led a new expedition? 
against Ann^ in 1380. The old king of Annam made preparnticmi 
for defending the country both by land alid sea, and at last sueceefel 
m mfliiglmg a defeat upon Che Bong Nga who took to flight. 
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In spite of this defeat Che Bong Nga made constant incursioiis 
against the Annamites. In 1389 Che Bong Nga completely defeated 
the Annamite army and advanced towards the capital. He reached 
the river Hai Trieu and there was nothing to prevent him from 
occupying the whole countiy. 

. But at this moment the treachery of a Cham military officer 
changed the whole complexion of things. As Che Bong Nga advanced 
with about 100 vessels to reconnoitre the forces of the enemy, one 
of his officers, who was reprimanded and afraid of his life, passed 
over to the enemy and told them that the king’s vessel was eagsily 
recognisable by its green colour. On learning this the Annamite 
commander made for the Cham navy and asked his men to 
concentrate the fury of their attack on the royal vessel. Suddenly 
a volley of musketry was fired at Che Bong Nga and he fell dead. 
The Chams lost heart at the sudden death of their chief and beat a 
precipitate retreat to rejoin the main army which was stationed at 
the river Hoang under the command of the general La Khai 
(February, 1390) . La Khai immediately led back the army by 
forced marches day and night. The enemy overtook him but was 
easily defeated. As soon as he reached Champa he proclaimed 
himself king of the country. The two sons of Che Bong Nga, 
deprived of their legitimate rights, sought protection in the Annamite 
court. But although received there with honours and distinction 
they could not secure any support to regain their throne. 

3. The final Victory of the Annamites 

La Khai who thus established a new dynasty is almost certa^j 
to be identified with Sn Jaya SImhavarmadeva V §n Hariiatti 
Virasimha Champa-pura, the founder of the Brishu family of kings. 

Immediately after the death of Che Bong Nga, the two 
provinces, Tan Binh and Thuan Hoa, vrhich he had annexed, made 
submission to Annam. It is probable that other parts of Champa, 
too, did not acknowledge the authority of Jaya Siriihavarmadem 
He ruled for twelve years (1890-1401), and was suixreeded by Sri 
Vrishu Vishnujatti Vira Bhadravannadeva, The king was at 
called prince Nauk Glaun Vijaya, and after a rei^ ^ m 

was consecmted and took the name of Bi^u Indravumtn, ^ 

The Annamites had never given up their intention rf ccpninerawi 
Chatopa and led an expedition against it in 1401. VIra 
varman; who had just ascended the throne, oppc^ 
vigorously and forced them to retreat. It was with ecwiafeaWe 
that tiie Annagiite forces could regain own 
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In 1402, the Annamite troops again invaded Champa. Bhadra- 
varman sent his general to oppose them, but he was killed in a fight 
with the vanguards of the enemy. The king was now terribly 
afraid of his life and throne, and sent his maternal uncle with rich 
presents to treat with the enem3^ He offered the rich province of 
Indrapura on condition of cessation of hostilities and the retreat of 
the Annamite troops. The Annamites demanded Quang Nghia, in 
addition, and thus the whole of Quang-Nam and Quang-Ngi, the 
ancient AmaravatT, was ceded to the enemy. It was a terrible blow 
to the power and prestige of Champa. The ancient capital of 
Indrapura was full of accumulated riches and trophies and was 
associated with the glorious days of the past. The province of 
AmaravatT was also one of the richest and the most fertile. By this 
humiliating treaty the kingdom of Champa was reduced to half its 
size ; it lost its rich fertile regions in the northern plain, and was 
confined to the poor mountainous region in the south. 

King Bhadravarman soon repented of his act. He sent a 
pathetic appeal to the Chinese Emperor (1403) , and the latter sent 
two plenipotentiaries to the Annamite court, asking it to leave its 
neighbour in peace. The Annamites replied by sending a force 
200,000 strong against Champa both by land and sea. 

The Chinese emperor became furious. He sent battleships in 
aid of Bhadravarman. These met the Annamite fleet which 
retreated before it without fighting. The Annamite army which 
beseiged Vijaya also raised the seige and turned back, because their 
provisions ran short and the town was well defended. 

But the Chinese Emperor was now inclined to fight with his 
turbulent neighbour, and the king^of Champa excited him to this 
action. Although the Annamite king tried to avoid the war, he was 
forced to it, and it was fatal to himself and to his dynasty. In 
July, 1407, he fell into the hands of the Chinese with his father and 
son, and they all died in exile. 

Vira Bhadravarman, gratified beyond all measure at this defeat 
of his implacable enemy, sent a sumptuous tribute to the Emperor, 
and received in return a still more sumptuous present. He then sent 
an expedition to recover the ceded provinces. The Annamite forces 
who defended it were easily defeated, and the two provinces, ceded 
in 1402, passed again into the hands of Champa. 

Free from troubles in the north by the Chinese victory over the 
Annamites in 1407, Bhadravarman invaded Kambuja, and gained 

grmt successes. Vira Bhadravarman died in 1441 A.D. and was 

% ‘ 

succeeded by his nephew Maha Vijaya. 

Immediately after his accession Maha Vijaya sent an ambassador 
to the Chinese Emperor and asked for inve^fiture, representing that 
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his uncle had left the throne 'to him by a formal testament. The 
Emperor nominated him king of Champa and sent presents for the 
king and the queen. 

Having thus been assured of friendship or at least the neutrality 
of Maha Vijaya commenced the old tactics of harassing the 

Annamite frontier. He sent an expedition against the border 
province of Hoa Chau in 1444, and again in 1445. The second one 
was disastrous, for the army was suddenly caught during an 
inundation at the citadel of An Dung,, and suffered severe losses. 

The Annamite court, tired of these border campaigns, resolved 
to carry the fight into the heart of Champa. The Annamite army 
entered into Champa, defeated the enemy troops and beseiged the 
capital city Vijaya (1446 A.D.). Maha Vijaya shut himself up 
into the city with all his troops and hoped to be able to defy the 
enemy. But he was betrayed by his nephew Maha Qui-Lai. On 
condition of being recognised as king of Champa he delivered up the 
city to the Annamites. Maha Vijaya was made prisoner with his 
wives and concubines and the enemy returned to their country with 
an immense booty. 

Maha Qui-Lai could not long enjoy the sovereignty which he 
had purchased by betraying his king and his country. He was 
dethroned by his younger brother Qui-Do who threw him into 
prison and declared himself king (1449). 

Towards the close of 1457 or the beginning of the next year 
Qui-Do was assassinated by the son of a nurse at the instance of 
Maha Ban-La Tra-Nguyet. The new king was recognised by China, 
but he did not pay any homage to the Annamite Emperor. The 
result was the renewal of hostilities between the two countries, and 
once the Cham king lodged a formal complaint to the Chinese 
Emi>eror against the incursions of the Annamites. The king did not 
reign long, having abdicated the throne in 1460 in favour of his 

younger brother, Ban-La Tra-Toan. 

The new inherited the enmity of Annam which his 

predecessor's action had provoked. The Annamite Emperor Thanh 
Ton pretended that Champa was a feudatory state of his. Tra-Toan, 
however, resolved to imaintain the independence of his country ^ at 
any cost and decided to risk a war. He first sent a naval expedilioii 
against Hoa, Chau (1469), and next year invaded the provmee a* 
the head of In army 100,000 strong. He had a stroi^. cavalry a«d a 
number of war elephants with him. The Annamite general, 
to oppose this vast army, shut himself up in his stron^old, 
iirformed Thanh Ton of his precarious situatbn. ^ 

The Emperor was waiting for this very opportnnity. Bfe 
laade extensive preparations for tli< campa^ He fad 
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despatched a magnificient fleet containing 100,000 men and started 
in person with 150,000 soldiers. The huge army reached the soil 
of Champa in safety ( 1471 ) . Tra-Toan sent his younger brother 
with 5,000 men on elephants to surprise the enemy camp. But the 
small force was hemmed round on all sides and practically cut o3 by 
the enemy. 

Tra-Toan was very much alarmed at the news of this disaster 
and sent a member of his family to the emperor, to offer submission. 
But the latter continued to advance, seized Sri Vini, and at last 
invested the capital city Vijaya. The city was taken by assault 
without much dijBScuIty. 60,000 Chams were put to the sword, and 
30,000 made prisoners. The king and fifty members ^f the royal 
family fell into the hands of the conqueror. Tra-Toan did not long 
survive the disgrace and died in a ship on his w^ay to Annam. 

Meanwhile a Cham general Bo Tri Tri collected the remnants 
of the army and took refuge in Panduranga. There he proclaimed 
himself king and sent an ambassador to offer the oath of allegiance 
and tribute to Thanh Ton who accepted them. The mountains 
which separate the present proyinces of Phu Yen and Khanh-Hoa 
and terminate in cape Varella henceforth formed the boundary 
between Annam and Champa. A boundary stone marked the limit. 

Thus not only the whole of AmaravatT, which was once ceded 
in 1402, but retaken by the Chams again in 1407, but also the whole 
of the province of Vijaya passed into the hands of the Annamites. 
The kingdom of Champa, which now consisted only of Kauthara and. 
Papdurahga, was thus reduced to nearly one-fifth of what it was 
even in the days of Che Bong Nga. Even the small territory that 
remained (viz, the modem districts of Khan Hoa and Binh Thuan) 
was absolutely at the mercy of the powerful Annamites. 

But old prestige dies hard. The petty Cham chiefs of the 
south stiU bore the proud name of the king of Champa, and the 
Chinese emperor not only ivested them as such, but even called upon 
the Annamites to restore the provinces of Vijaya and Amaravati to 
them. Three kings received formal investiture in this way from the 
Chinese court. The first, Chai-Ya-Ma-Fu-Ngan, said to be the nephew 
of a former king, died in 1478. He was probably killed by his 
brother Ku Lai who succeeded him and ruled from 1478 to 1505 A.D. 
His son and successor Cha-Ku-Pu-Lo received formal investiture 
from the Chinese court in 1509 A.Di, and sent an ambassador to 
China in 1543 A.D. This was the last embassy from the king of 
Champa to the Chinese court. 

The king had a tragic end. Taking advantage of some troubles 
among the Annamites he made a last desperate effort to free himself 
from the Annamite yoke. But he was defeated and confined in an 
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iron cage where he died. The Annamites on this occasion annexed 
the Cham territory up to the river of Phanrang. The seat of the 
kingdom of Champa was then removed to Bal Cbanar at Phanri. 
There in 1720 the officers of the SS. Galathee saw the king of 
Champa seated on a throne and have left us an interesting account 
df the palace. In course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the Chams were dispossessed of Khan Hoa and Phan Rang. In 
1822, Po Chong, the last king, unable to bear the oppressions of the 
Annamites passed over to Kambuja with a colony of exiles, leaving 
princess Po Bia to guard over the so-called “Royal treasures of 
Cham ” at Bal Chanar. She died full of years and honours, mourned 
by her faithful subjects who looked upon her as the last emblem of 
their independence. 

' Thus closed a brilliant chapter in the history of Indian colonisa- 
tion. Brave sons of India, w’-ho planted her banner in far off lands 
and maintained its honour and dignity for more than 1500 years, at 
last vanished into the limbo of oblivion. But the torch of civilisa- 
tion which they carried dispelled the darkness of ages and still 
throws its lurid light over the pages of history. 



book III 

CHAPTER VII 

Administrative System 

Monarchy was the form^of government in Champa from beginning 
to enH. The king administered the whole state with almost absolute 
authority. The central administration might be broadly divided 
into three classes, civil, military and religious. At the head of the 
civil administration were two chief ministers with three ^des of 
officials under them. The Captain of Guards and Senapati were the 
chief military officers, while the religious establishment consisted of 
a High Priest, the Brahmanas, Astrologers, Pandits and Masters 
of ceremonies. 

The kingdom was divided into three provinces. 

(1) Amaravati, the northern part, corresponded to Quang 
Nam. Here were the two famous capital cities Champa- 
pura and Indrapura. The latter occupied the site of 
Dong Duong. 

(2) Vijaya, the central portion of the kingdom, corresponded 
to Binh Dinh. Its chief city, Vijaya, served for some 
time as the capital of the whole kingdoni. It contained 
the famous port &ri Vinaya. 

. (8) Pandurahga, the southern part, corresponded to the 

valleys of Phan-ranh and Binh Thuan. Its chief town 

Virapura, also called -Bajapura, once served as the capital 

of the whole kingdom. The region called Kauthara, 

corresponding to Khan Hoa, was usually included in this 

division, but sometimes formed an independent province. 

These provinces were divided into districts, the total number of 

■ 

which, according to a Chinese authority, was thirty-eight in the 
reign of Harivarman III (1080 A.D.) . Each district contained a 
number of towns and villages which were the lowest territorial units. 

It would appear that two high functionaries, a “ governor ” and 
senapati,” were placed at the head of each provincial administra- 
.tfon. The provincial governors had under them nearly fifty officials 
of different grades for general administration and colleetioii of 
revenue. None of thes^ officials was paid in cash, but got 
Bke a jagir or "maintained themselves at the’ cost of the peopfo 
^lem. The people were bound to provide for these officials, and 
J^^em of corvee or forced labour was in vogue. 

The^ principal source of revenue seems to be the land-t^ whK^ 
bonsi^jed usually of one-sixth the produce, though sometime 
lo one-tenth. The kings sometimes made a gift of this 
a temole for ^ its maintenance. In ai(^ition, the, 
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exempted the lands “belonging to a temple from taxes. Taxes were 
also imposed on all industrial products and articles of merchandise. 

Justice was administered in accordance with the Hindu principles. 
We are told that Jaya Indravarmadeva followed the eighteen titles 
of law prescribed by Manu.” Harivarm^deva also did the same. 
King Jaya Indravarmadeva is said to have been versed in the 
Dharmasastras, notably the Naradi 3 ;^ and Bharggaviya. 

Certain crimes were punished by confiscation of goods and loss 
of perscoial freedom. Slavery was also a punishment for debts. 
Crimes wercv ordinarily punished by flogging. The criminal was 
stretched on the ground, while two men on the right and two on 
the left alternately struck him as many as 50, 60 or even 100 times 
according to the gravity of the offence. Theft and robbery were 
punished by the mutilation of fingers. 

Capital sentence was inflicted in many ways. Ordinarily the 
condemned person was fastened to a tree ; then his neck was pierced 
through by means of a sharp spear and afterwards his head was cut 
off.* For cold-blooded murder, or murder accompanied by robbery, 
the criminal was either delivered up to the people who throttled him 
to death, or trampled under the feet of an elephant. The rebel was 
tied to a post in a lonely place and was not released till he submitted. 
Lastly certain crimes were punished by deportation. 

A large regular army was maintained by the state. At the time 
of Fan Wen the army was nearly forty to fifty thousand strong. 
It must have been considerably increased in later times. At the 
time of Che TBong Nga, the royal guard alone numbered 5000. The 
armament of the soldiers consisted of a shield, javelin-, halberd, bow 
and cross-bow. The arrows were not feathered but their tips were 
poisoned. The soldiers marched with their standards at the sound 
of drums and conchshells. They were arranged into groups of 
five who were responsible for one another. If any one of them fled, 
the other four were liable to death. 

The Cham army consisted of infantry, cavalry and elephants. 
The Chams learnt from the Chinese in 1171 the art of throwing 
arrows from the back of horses, a somewhat difficult operation, 
inasmuch as both hands of the rider had to be kept free. The 
elephants formed an important part of the army. The number of 
war^ elephants maintained in Champa was nearly one thousand. 
Odoric de Pordenone says that at the time of his visit to Champa 
(c. 13£3 A.D.) the king had 14,000" tame elephants. 

The navy consisted of large turret-ships as well as light junks. 
The total number of vessels was fairly large and* we have several 
references to squadibns of more than 100 vessels supporting the 
movement of an army on land. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

INDIAN CULTURE IN CHAMPA 

1. Society 

The Indian colonists in Champa tried to build up a society of the 
orthodox Hindu type, but it had to be modified- in some essential 
a^ects by the pre-existing traditions, manners and customs. The 
people were theoretically ‘divided into four castes, Brahmana, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra. But this division hardly existed in 
practical life except with regard to Brahmanas and Kshatriyas. 

The Indian colonists belonged mainly to the ranks of Kshatriyas 
and Brahmanas, while there was probably no' very sharp distinction 
between the other classes of society. The merchants, on account of 
their wealth, probably occupied a high position in society, but beyond 
this there were probably no social divisions among the common rank 
of people, whether Indians or Chams. There is no clear indication 
in the inscriptions that the conquered Chams were specially marked 
out for the servile . position. • 

The distinction between Brahmanas and Kshatriyas’ seems 
more akin to that of classes than that of castes. For one thing, it 
is evident that intermarriage between the two was in vogue, and 
such marriages were pretty frequent. 

The Brahmanas occupied 'a high position in society. They did 
not dominate over the king and the state to the same extent as in 
India. But otherwise they occupied a position of great dignity. 
The Brahmanas were regarded as gods among men, and the murder 
of a Brahmapa was regarded as a very heinous crime.' It is doubtful, 
however, whether they ranked above the Kshatriyas. It is true 
that in the' only instance where the traditional four castes_ are 
enumerated, the Brahmanas occupy the conventional position of 
supremacy; but in a good many instances where only the two 
classes are mentioned, the Kshatriyas are placed before the 
Br^manas, as we find in Buddhist and Jaina books in India. On 
the whole, the available materials seem to diow that the distinctimr 
between the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas was not a very ri^ 
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one, and they cannot be said to have formed two castes in the 
strict sense of the term. The society was really divided into two 
broad classes, the higher one composed of Brahmanas and Kshatriyas, 
and the lower one consisting of the remaining people. 

But there was another important distinction in society, viz, 
that between the aristocracy and commonalty. These two divisions 
were certainly overlapping to a great extent. In other words, 
although the members of the aristocracy most often belonged to the 
Brahmana and Kshatriya classes, it almost certainly comprised 
other people, who gained this high rank by virtue of wealth or 
services to the state. 

The external symbols of aristocracy were 

(1) Articles of dress and ornaments. 

(S) Right to use special conveyances, such as palanquins and 
elephants, to the accompaniment of music etc. 

(3) Claim to be seated near the king. 

In these aspects the Indian colonists kept up the tradition of 
their motherland. In ancient India people laid a great stress upon 
the special privileges of wearing particular dresses and using parti- 
cular conveyances, and these distinctions were granted by the king 
upon poets and other great personages in recognition of their merit 
or loyal and faithful services. Traces of these customs still persist 
in the Native States of India, particularly among the Rajput 
States. 

A few valuable informations regarding the dress and ornaments 
of common people in ancient Champa may be derived from a study 
of “"sculptures. 

First as to the dress. It is indeed very striking that the 
sculptures represent the dress of the people as very scanty. Only 
the portion below the waist is covered ; the rest of the body, even 
in cases of famales, is nude. The evidence- of art in this respect is 
in full agreement with the Chinese accounts. It is possible that in 
course of time a garment for the upper part of the body was 
introduced, but this is not reflected in the artistic representations, 
till a very late period. It may be mentioned that even today the 
women in the island of Bali use no clothing above the waist. 

As to the dress which covered the lower part of the body it 
may be broadly divided into two classes, the long and the short. 
The long one extends down to the ankle while the short one never 
reaches beyond the knee, and sometimes even stops short much 
above it. The long dress resembles a modern petticoat, while the 
short one looks like drawers. As a rule women put on the former 
and the men, the latter. Both were tied to the waist by a belt 
which was sometimes richly decorated with jewels. 
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The ascetics and the servants are often figured as dressed in an 

Indian Uingv,% a narrow strip of cloth passing round the hip and 
between the legs. ^ 

The Chams paid some attention to hair-dressing. "The sculp- 
tures have preserved a number of specimens, showing the curious 
ways in which they tied their hair in various fanciful patterns. 
They also used head-coverings of various types. Only the upper 

classes used shoes made of skin, while the common people walked 
barefooted. 

The omainents were many and varied in character, chief among 

them being discs, rings and .pendents of the ear, bracelet, armlet, 
necklace, girdles, anklet etc. 

The ideals of marriage, details of the ceremony and the relation 
of' husband and wife resembled those of India. ' The Sail system 
was also in vogue. There were also many popular festivals which 
we find in India. The Chams were very fond* of dance and music, 
and their funeral ceremony was analogous to that of India. An 
infamous activity of the Cham mariners was the systematic piracy 
in which they were engaged. Not only did they pillage defenceless 
towns and ports on the sea-coast by a sudden raid but they also 
captured and plundered vessels which passed along their coast. The 
vessels going to or coming from China which had of necessity to 
sail close to the shores of Annam, were their special victims, and 
for some time the Annamese waters came to be regarded with terror 
by the trading people of the east. 

An indirect consequence of this nefarious activity of the Chams 
was the influx of slaves among them. Regular slave-trade was 
carried on by 'tUham merchants and slaves formed a prominent 
element of the population in addition to aristocracy and commonalty. 


2, Literature 

Indian literature was highly cultivated in Champa, and Sanskrit 
was the official language. This is proved by more than one hundred 
&nskrit Inscriptions that have so far been discovered in Champa. 
Tliese were written in an alphabet derived from India. Not only 
were Indian -books imported and studied, but even new book® wwe 
written in Sanskrit, and the name of at least one such bo<A airf 
extract from it have reached us. 

The kings themselves took a leading part in the Klerary 
activity. Thus king Bhadravarman is said to have been versed in 
the four Vedas. * King Indravannan Hi was profici«l m 
weH-known six systems of philosophy as well as in 
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philosophy, Panini’s grammar with Kasika, and the Akhyana and 
the Uttarakalpa of the Saivas, King SrT Jaya Indravarmadeva VII 
was versed in grammar, astrology, the Mahayana philosophy and the 
Dharmaiastras, notably the Naradiya and the Bhargaviya. Whether 
these kings were as learned as their court-poets would have us 
believe may be doubted, but that these dilQFerent branches of Sanskrit 
literature formed familiar subjects of study in Champa may be 
regarded as fairly certain. 

To the list of subjects thus obtained we may add, on the 
authority of the inscriptions themselves, the two epics, viz. the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata ; the religious literature, particularly 
those of the Saivas, Vaishnavas and the Buddhists, the Manu-smriti 
and the Puranas. A considerable knowledge of the classical Sanskrit 
literature, including kavyas and prose romances, is reflected in the 
style of composition of the Sanskrit inscriptions. 

The extent of literary activity in Champa even at an early 
period of its history is proved by a passing reference in a Chinese 
chronicle that after the Chinese general Lieu Fang had sacked the 
city of Champa in 605 A.D. he carried with him 1350 Buddhist 
works. 


3. Religion — Saivism 

Of the three members of the Hindu Trinity Siva occupied an 
unquestioned position of supremacy in the Hindu colony of Champa, 
The two principal groups of temples in ancient Champa, viz. those 
of Myson and Po-Nagar, are dedicated to Sivaite*" gods. Further, 
the God was regarded as the tutelary deity of both the city and 
the kingdom of Champa. 

Siva is expressly referred to as ‘‘ the chief of the Trinity ” and 
the “ supreme god of gods ” in quite a large number of inscriptions. 
We have also a brilliant picture of the assembly of gods, illustrating 
the supremacy of Siva, “ with India in front, Brahma to the 
right, the Moon and the Sun at the back, and the god Namyana^to 
the left.” But Siva is not conceived in the abstract alone. He 
appears as a concrete divine figure with familiar myths and legends 
clustering round him. The old popular god of Indian masses 
reappears in a foreign land with his well-known features. 

In Champa, Siva was represented both as human figure as well 
as in his li^a form. The latter occurs more frequently, as in India, 
than the image of Siva. ^ 

One of the oldest Imgas of Siva came to be regarded as the 
national deity and maintained this position throughout the coui^e 
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of its history. The ling a. ;was established by king Bhadravannan 
towards the close of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth 
century A.D. and was named Bhadresvara, for it was customary to 
designate the God by a name composed of the first part of the 
kings name and the world Isvara. This linga named Bhadresvara 
or Bhadresvarasyami was placed in a temple at Myson which soon 
became a national sanctuary and the centre of a group of magnificent 
temples. The temple was burnt some time between 478 and 578 A.D., 
but restored by king Sambhuvarman, who confirmed the endowments 
previously given by Bhadravarman. Following the custom set on 
foot by the latter, he associated his own name with that of the God, 
and called him Sambhu-Bhadrelvara. Successive kings, such as 
Prakasadharma, Indravarman II and many others vied with one 
another in richly endowing this ‘ God of gods,’ and composing 
hymns of praise in his honour. In course of time a mythical origin 
was attributed to the Linga. It is said in an inscription, dated 
875 A.D., that &iva himself gave it to Bhrigu, and Uroja having 
got it from the latter, established it in Champa. We are told that 
gambhu-Bhadresvara, the greatest of gods, and the only one fit to 
be worshiped, was the guardian deity of Champa, all the kings of 
which have become famous in the world through his grace and 
favour. 

From the middle of the eleventh century A.D. grisana- 
Bhadresvara came to occupy the position of national God. It 
appears extremely likely that we find here the old God Sambhu- 
Bhadresvara under a new name, for the God grmna-Bhadresvara 
is also said to be built by Uroja. Henceforth king after king 
declares himself to be an incarnation of Uroja, and restores or 
endows the temple of Sn^na-Bhadresvara which Uroja had formerly 
established on the Vagvan mountain. The temple suffered much in 
the hands of the enemies, particularly the Kambujas, and was 
therefore repaired and endowed by a succession of kings sometimes 
with the booty taken from the Kambujas themselves. 

Jaya Indravarman VII decorated the temple of Sri^na- 
Bhadresvara with silver and coated all the pinnacles of the temple 
with gold. The total amount of gold required for the above 
purposes was nearly 75 lbs, Troy in weight, and the amount of 
silver nearly 85,000 lbs. 

In addition to the Siva-Zmpa, which attained the portion of the 
national deity, there were many others, though of less importance. 
The most remarkable among these was a HvMiaAinga of Sambhu 
in Po-Nagar. We learn from an. inscription of the 8th centuiy AJD. 
that this Mnkha-linga was established by a king named Vichitra- 
sagara. Two inscriptions even profess to give the exact date this 

10 
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event. It was established, we are told, in the year 5911 of the 
Dvapara Yuga, about 1,780,500 years . ago. How this date was 
arrived at, it is impossible to say, the main idea, no doubt, being to 
refer it to a hoary antiquity. This linga was destroyed in 774 A,D. 
by savage races coming by way of sea, but king Satyavamian 
restored it and called it Satyamukha-Kn^ra. We find reference to 
this Imffa as late as the 12th century A,D., but it never acquired 
the status of a national deity like Sambhu-Bhadresvara or Srisana- 
Bhadresvara. 

The kings of Champa seem to have regarded it as a pious duty 
not only to maintain and endow the famous lingas of olden times 
but also to establish new ones, in such cases the almost universal 
practice was to associate the king's name with the new image, a 
practi^ie well-known in India. 

A number of deities came to be associated with Siva. The 
most important among them was, of course, the ‘ Sakti ' of Siva, 
known variously as Uma, Gauri, Bhagavati, Mahiabhagavati, Devi 
and MahadevT, She was also called Matrilihgesvari and Bhtimisvari. 
She was the daughter of Himalaya and the incomparable and loving 
spouse of Siva, worthy of being adored with joy by that god. 

The cult of Sakti worship seems to have been most prevalent 
in the southern region known as Kauthara. Here was established 
the goddess Yapu Nagara or Bhagavati Kautharesvari, in the 
temple of Po-Nagara which became a national sanctuary of the 
Chams comparable to that of Sambhu-Bhadresvara or Sri^na- 
Bhadresvara. 

The second deity associated with the Siva cult is Ganesa, also 
called Vinayaka. The extant images of Ganesa at Champa are indeed 
so numerous that his cult seems to have been at one time even more- 
popular than that of Uma, his mother. The god is usually re- 
presented as seated on a pedestal, with a corpulent body and the 
head of an elephant. 

The third Saiva deity, Earttika, known also as Kumara, seems 
to have enjoyed a great popularity in^ Champa. Four or perhaps 
five images of the god have been discovered so far. In two of these 
the god has his usual Vdhana the peacock. In two others, however, 
the god rides on rhinoceros, a conception unknown in India, though 
familiar in Eambuja. 

Lastly, a word must, be said about Nahdin, the Vdhana of Siva 
and Uma. Separate images of Nandin are found in large number 
m the v^tibules of temples. The figure is that of a recumbent 
bull looking towards the god in the temple. 
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4. Vaishnavism 

Although not so prominent as Saivism, Vaishnavism also played 
m important part in Champa. Vishnu was known by various names, 
such* as Purushottama, Narayana, Hari, Govinda and Madhava. 
But as in India, the incarnations of Vishnu probably claimed greater 
homage than the god himself. Two of these, Rama and Erishra, 
are again and again referred to. Vishnu is said to have divided 
his essence under the form of four llamas viz. Hama and his three 
younger brothers. Prominence is given to the heroic feats performed 
by Vishnu in his incarnation as Krishna. He held aloft mount 
Govardhana and destroyed Kamsa, KesT, Chraura, Arish^a and 

Pralamba. 

Kings of Champa took delight in comparing themselves to 
Vishnu, and sometimes even regarded themselves as his incarnation. 
Thus Jaya Rudravarman was regarded as incarnation of Vishnu 
and his son, king Sri Jaya Harivarmadeva Sivanandana regarded 
himself as a unique Vishnu, whose glories surpassed those of Rama 
and Krishna, firmly established in all directions. 

The concrete conception of Vishnu is that of a god with four 
arms. His Vdhana is Garuda, but he sometimes lies down on the 
fathomless bed of the ocean of milk, served by Vasuki, the serpent 

king, with infinite hood. . a. . j 

Lakshmi, the Sakti of Vishnu, also referred to as Padma and 

Sri, was a well-known goddess of Champa and is frequently 
referred to in inscriptions. 

Like Nandin, the Vdhxma of Siva, Garuda^ the Vdhana of 
Vishnu, was also a familiar object in Chainpa. 


5. Brahma and other Gods 

* 

Brahma, the third god of the Hindu Trinity, is refe^ to as 
creator in several inscriptions, but does not seem to hold a very 

prominent position in Champa. ^ , 

The characteristic features of the image of Brahma are 

faces— of course only three being visible in m<»t 
Vdhana, the goose. His common attributes are 

lotus stems. , . ^ 

Although the great gods of the Hindu Trinity, taa 

rishim and Siva almost monopolised the homage and 

people, the lesser gods of the Hindu panti^ 

forgotten. Among them may be mentioned tfw 

gods ; Yama, the"god of death ;.Chajidm, the 
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Sun-God ; ICuvera, the god of wealth, and Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning. 

In order to complete the sketch of Brahmanical religion in 
Champa we must briefly allude to certain general conceptions. 

In the first place, the abstract conception of a surpreme'God 
was not altogether superseded by the images of Siva, Vishnu etc. 
We find reference to Him in an Inscription. He is referred to as 
the Creator whose ways are incomprehensible to men. 

Secondly, emphasis is laid upon the performance of sacrifices. 
Merits of sacrifices are extolled again and again. 

The pessimistic cuirent of Indian thought seems to have made 
a deep impression upon the Chams. Again and again we read in 
the inscriptions how the kings and nobles, recognising the un- 
substantial nature of wealth and» wordly gain and thinking that this 
body is as impermanent as the foam floating on waters, performed 
‘‘meritorious works,” to atone for all evil deeds as well as for the 
sake of salvation, or, as is often expressed in a more concrete form, 
for gaining the heaven of Siva. 


5. Buddhism 

Buddha is known by various names such as Jina, Lokanatha, 
Loke^vara, Sugata, Sakyamuni, Anaitabha, Vajrapam, Vairochana 
and Pramuditalokesvara. That Buddhism had a fairly strong hold 
on the people of Champa is evidenced by the fact that a victorious 
Chinese general carried away 1350 Buddhist works from Champa 
in 605 A.D. 

Buddhism seems to have obtained a great deal of royal favour, 
and statues and temples of Buddha were erected by kings and people 
alike. There was also a powerful community of Buddhist monks 
and we hear of erection of monasteries in different parts of the 
kingdom. 

King Sri Jaya Indravarman, also known as Lakshmindra 
Gramasvami, installed an image of Lokesvara called after him 
Iiakshtetiindra-Iiokesvara, in 875 A.D. He also founded a monastery 
fbr the perpetual enjoyment of the Bhikshu-saihgha or the 
oommunity of monks, and placed therein all the necessaries of life. 

Dong Duong appears to have been an important stronghold of 
Buddhism. The excavations at that place have unearthed the 
of a Buddhist temple, far greater in dimensions than the 
Bralrmanical temple in Champa. Several images of Buddha 
teve also been discovered amid the ruins. An image of Buddha 
loimd Dong Dmmg is nearly 5 ft. in height. ** A fine standing 
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image of Buddha in bronze has also been found at Dong Duong. 
It' is regarded as the most artistic representation of Buddha so far 
discovered in Champa. 

A characteristic feature of the religious development in 
Chainpa is the spirit of toleration that marked it from beginning 
to end. 

Although sectarianism prevailed, and two or three predominant 
Brahmanical sects flourished side by side with Buddhism, we hear 
of no animosity in the field of religion. On the other hand, we find 
a liberal and catholic spirit paying reverence to all religious sects. 
The kings, too, often practically demonstrated their eclectisism, 
Thus king Prakaiadharma installed Siva-lihgas and at the same time 
erected a temple of Vishnu. King Indravarman, too, shows equal 
zeal towards Saivism and Buddhism. Such instances can be 
multiplied almost to any extent. The people, too, followed the 
example of the kings. In this respect the Indian colonists maintained 
the best traditions of their motherland. 


6. Art 

Although Champa cannot boast of such splen^d edifices as we 
find in Cambodia and Java, and her monuments, mainly built of 
bricks, have mostly disappeared, yet the remains, such as still exist, 
indicate a fairly developed artistic sense and manual skill of her 
people. As in India, the art in Champa was mostly the hand-maid 
of ^religion, and the people lavished their skill and resources mainly 
on religious edifices and images of gods and goddesses. 

All the temples in Champa belong essentially to one charac- 
teristic type, though varying a great deal in detail. They are 
'generally built in bricks and are situated on an eminence. The 
sanctuary or the^ ceUa containing the image of god occupies the 
centre. It generally faces the east and has sometimes, in front of 
it, another building of similar sh^pe running from east to west which 
serves as the porch or Natamandir. Sometimes we find two subsi- 
diary sanctuaries built in the same line from north to south as the 
principal sanctuary. These are often later additions. In rare cas^ 
this centraP group of shrines is accompanied , by ^bsidiaay temiides. 
Sometimes^ these are very small and attached to the waB of 

enclosure, * 

All "these buildings are enclosed by a wafl and .the only aooess 
to this sacred enclosure is through a Gate-Tower towards tfc ea^ 
It -has the shape of the- principal sanctuary, and its two 
opposite each other, are anproached by two fights 
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east and west. Beyond this is often found a Big Hall with tiled 
roofs, supported by thin walls or merely pillars. 

The interior of the sanctuary is a square chamber. Its vertical 
walls are plain but polished. Above, the roof consists of one 
conical vault formed by a succession of rings which rise in gradually 
diminished proportions as far as the top. 

The sanctuary" opens into a vaulted passage which leads to an 
elaborate doorway with threshold, h'ntel and frames, all made of 
stone, and above the lintel is a tympanum of brick or stone. This 
tympanum often contains sculptures which are sometimes of an 
elaborate character. 

Externally, the sanctuary consists of a square tower with a 
Sikhara. There are at least three distinct types of Sikharas. The 
normal type consists of a series of four storeys, one above the other, 
dimini^ing as they rise, and crowned by a curvilinear pyramidal 
stone slab (PI, XIII) . The second type consists of two storeys, the 
upper one having the shape of an elongated arched vault with ogival 
ends at two sides. The third type of Sikhara consists of a curvilinear 
pyramidal dome springing directly from the walls of the sanctuary, 
and surmounted by a massive circular member of corrugated form, 
resembling what is called the Amalaka in the Sikharas of North 
Indian temples. 

The temples in Champa are made of brick, though stone slabs 
are used to add strength or for decorative purposes. Thus the 
door-frame, lintel, angular pieces etc, are frequently made of stone. 

There are three important groups of temples in Champa viz. 
those of Myson, Dong Duong and Po Nagar, the second being 
Buddhist, and the other two Saivite in character. 

The Myson group of temples is situated in a valley, about 
11 miles south-south-east t)f Touranne. The valley is almost circular 
and measures about a mile from the top of one ridge to another. It 
bas only one opening to the north through which “runs a small river. 
Hie temples at Myson are more than thirty in number, with halls 
^te-towers and a number of subsidiary buildings (PI. XIV). 

The ruins of Dong Duong, about 1£ miles to the south-east of 
Sffyson, cover a rectangular area, 328 yds. by 164* yds. It is enclosed 
by a low brick wall which has only one opening to the east. The 
rectangle is divided lengthwise in three long narro\^ blocks of 
lightly unequal dimensions . running east to west. At the western 
md of the central block is situated the principal sanctuary, surrounded 
by four sanctuaries built on the same terrace. An imposing building 
four hays stands in front of it, and there are two other temples 
lad two residential blocks. The whole is surrounded by a wall, 
wmmg-tbe first courtyard. Along the sides of this'^wall, within the 
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<K)urtyard, axe seven small temples, and beyond it are two other 
court-yards containing chambers, halls etc. 

The temples at Po Nagar, near Nha Trang in the district of 
yhnnh Hoa, are six in number, arranged in two lines, running north 
to south, on the top of a hillock. All these buildings were enclosed 
by a'waU (PI. XV) . 

The art of sculptor was highly developed in Champa. The best 
specimens are, of course, the numerous images of gods and goddesses 
discovered in all parts of the country. The bas-relief decorations in 

temples are sometimes of high quality. 

The <~^haTn artists excelled in floral decorations. Although they 
treated foliage in a conventional manner, they added an element of 
grace and beauty which made it highly charming. The style is 
purely Indian. Most of the foliage patterns occur on pillars and 
pilasters, and are in the shape of scrolls ; sometimes, as in India, the 
whole scroll is deeply simk and very clearly and carefully carved. 

A few words must be said in conclusion regarJling the origin of 
the peculiar style of architecture prevalent in Champa. The 
characteristic feature of a Cham temple seems to be its storied iwf 
of several stages, in gradually diminishing proportions, each of wWch 
is again a minaure of the whole. Now this is the characteristic 
feature of what is known as the Dravidian style and makes its 
appearance as early as the seventh century A.D. in the Mamalla- 
puram Baths and the temples at Conjeeveram and Badami. Any 
one who compares the Dhramaraja Bath and Arjuna Bath with the 
normal type of temples in Champa cannot but be struck with the 
essential resemblance between the Sikharas of the two. It may not 
also be uninteresting to note that the Dhannaraja Bath is expr^ y 
designated as a temple of Siva named after the king as ‘ Atyantakamar 
Pallavesvara,’ as was the case with the Myson temple which was 
known as that of Sambhu-Bhadresvara after its founders. Agaim 
some of the temples of Champa have an donated curved roof with 
ogival ends and this had its counterpart in Ganesh Bath and 
Sahadeva Bath. The third type of Sikharas, viz. the curved ones 
resembles Draupadi’s Bath and is probably denved from those of 
North-Indian style. The basement of the temples at Champa also 
resembles those at Conjeeveram and Badami. On the whole it seems 
impossible not to connect the style of Champa with the e^Iy 
Dravidian style both of which, rise into prominence more or ^ 
about the same time. While we reinember that Indians from Ae 

eastern part of India played a prominent part in ® 
of the Far East, and also the great extent to which Indmn ci - 
tion had influenced that of Champa, we need not h^tete to trac 
the origin of Cham style to Indian temples at Badami, Conjeeveram 
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and Mamallapuram — particularly as this part of India was the 
nearest by way of sea to the kingdom of Champa. It is quite true 
that the Chains did not blindly imitate the Indian proto-types and 
added new elements of their own, but the fact that their style was 
throughout based upon the essential and characteristic features of 
Indian style, seems to be beyond question. 
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FU-NAN, THE EARLIEST HINDU EMPIRE 

Kambtjja, from which the name Cambodia is derived, roughly 
corresponded, in extent, to this • modem state with Cochin-China 
added to it. It thus comprised the valley of the Mekong river with 
the three provinces of Kampot on the west and Svay Rieng and 
Thhong Khmum on the east. The last two are, however, watered 
by the two branches of the river Vaicos which are joined to the 
Mekong across the vast marshy plains by innumerable canals, both 
natural and artificial, and may be regarded as its tributaries forming 
a common delta in Indo-China. 

It has been suggested that the name of the river Mekong is 
derived from the Ma-Ganga, the mother-Ganges. Whatever we 
may think of this, there is no doubt that this river played as 
important a role in the history of Kambuja as the Ganges did in 
the early history and civilisation of Northern. India. 

The Mekong is to Cambodia what the Nile is to Egypt. It is 
its very life. Its banks supply the habitations of the people and 
its regular annual inundations fertilise the country, pie region 
beyond the reach of the flood-water is nothing but an arid desert. 

Proih the point, below the rapid of Prah Patang, where th- 
Mekong enters Cambodia, it is enlarged, and its bed is nearly 
doubled, by the large marshy depressions mnning parallel to its 
course, which have been mostly formed by the old beds of the 
river. It covers the country by its ramifications and is joined, near 
Kmom Penh, by a wide sheet of water, which connects it to the va^ 
lake of Tonle Sap, about 62 miles to the north-west.^ From this 
point of junetion the river branches off into two wide slpams, 
eoniKcted by numerous cross canals and forming isIm s m ^ 
mtervening region, till they both fall into the China onning 

the rich delta of Cochin-China. 

’ When in June the sun-rays melt the snow on the Tibeten 
plateau and the water comes rushing down the hifl sti^, the 
and its tributaries rapidly rise, cut through their steq> 
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banks by numerous sluices, and overflow the whole region right up 
to the borders of the forest on the * Highlands.’ Then behind the 
steep river banks, marked by fruit trees, gardens and dwelling 
houses, one sees only a vast sheet of water submerging beneath it the 
lakes, the marshes and the plain. It is not till October that the 
water recedes and the ground becomes dry enough for cultivation. 

This vast area of ‘ lowlands,’ annually inundated by the 
Mekong, forms practically the whole of the inhabited area of 
Cambodia at the present day. In the region north of Phnom Penh, 
the people are settled mostly in groups along the bank of the 
Mekong and its tributaries, or on the borders of the highlands. 
In the dry season they temporarily settle in the outlying areas for 
purposes of cultivation, but immediately after the harvest is over 
they return to their homes on the river in time before it is 
flooded again. 

In the region south of Phnom Penh the habited area is not so 
strictly confined to the river banks. There the people also spread 
here and there, wherever there are highlands fit for cultivation. 
This region abounds in palm-trees, and, viewed from the top of' a 
high temple, looks like a vast palm-forest dotted by marshes or 
rice-fields. The region to the north and west of the ‘lowlands,’ 
beyond the reach of the annual flood, may be termed the highlands, 
which extends up to the Dangrek mountains in the north. The low 
grounds of this region are full of muddy depressions, covered with 
high thick grass, while the higher part, mostly covered by a redd^i 
gravel stone without moss or naked sandstone, is nothing but an 
arid limitless forest. The whole of this area now lies deserted and 
uncultivated and is merely haunted by wild animals. But it was in 
the southern part of this region called Angkor that the Hindus built 
mighty cities and magnificent monuments which still excite the 
wmider of the world. The Hindu colonists, after a hard struggle 
with nature, converted it into a flourishing centre of civilisation. 
When they passed away, nature triumphed and the region relapsed 
to its old primaeval condition. 

The beginnings of Indian colonies in Cambodia, like those in 
other parts of Indo-China, are lost in oblivion, but are echoed m 
local l^ends and traditions. These legends and traditions cannot, 
of course, be regarded as true chronicles of events, but they possess 
hi^rical importance inasmuch as they have preserved the popular 
beliefs about the foundation of Hindu civilisation, and indicate in a 
general way the process of Hindu colonisation of these lands. 

He earliest Hindu kingdom in Cambodia is known as Fu-nan, 
the name by which the Chinese called it. It corresponded 
im Cambodia and Cochin-China. The legend current in Pu-nan^ M 
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recorded by a Chinese named Kang Tai in the third century A.D., 
runs as follows : — 

“Tlie sovereign of Fu-nan was originally a female called Lieu-ye. There was 
a person called Huen-chen of Ho-fii. He was a staunch devotee of a Brahmanlcal 
god who was pleased with his piety. He dreamt that the god gave him a divine 
bow and asked him to t^e to sea in a trading vessel. In the morning he went 
to the temple of the god and found a bow. Then he embarked on a trading ve^el 
and the god changed the course of wind in such a manner that he came to Fu-nan. 
Lieu-ye came in a boat to plunder the vessel. Huen-chen raised his bow and .shot 
an arrow which pierced through the queen’s boat from one side to the other. The 
queen was overtaken by fear and submitted to him. Thereupon Huen-chen ruled 
over the cotmtry.” 

The same story is repeated in later Chinese texts, in some 
cases with additional details, such as the marriage between Huen- 
chen and Lieu-ye. The names of the king and queen are variously 
written as Huen-huei or Huen-tien and Ye-lieu. Huen-tien and 
Lieu-ye may be accepted as the correct forms. Huen-tien and the 
other variant forms represent the Indian name Kaundinya. Lieu-ye 
probably means "‘Leaf of Willow.” 

According to the Chinese account the primitive people of 
Fu-nan were semi-savages. They went about naked and decorated 
theniselves with tattoo marks. Huen-tien, who was a follower of 
the Brahmanical religion, introduced the elements of civilised life 
among them ; in particular he made the women wear clothes. 

This Huen-tien was most probably a Hindu colonist who came 
direct from India, though the possibility is not altogether excluded 
that he might have been a Hinduised colonist from some part of 
Malay Peninsula or Malay Archipelago. From the accounts of 
subsequent events his arrival cannot be placed later than the first 
century A.D. No particulars of Huen-tien’s reign are known to us, 
but his son is said to have been given an appanage of seven towns. 
His descendants continued to rule for about IDO years. Pan-Pan, 
the last ruler, left the cares of government to his great general 
Fan-man, or Fan-che-man. When the king died after a reign of 
three years Fan-che-man was elected king by the people (c. 200 A.D-) - 

Fan-che-man was an able ruler and laid the foundations of the 
greatness of Fu-nan. He constructed a powerful navy and conquered 
about ten kingdoms. He established his authority over the nelgh- 
bcHiring statq^ to a distance of five or six thousand K which 
henceforth became vassals of Fu-nan. Although the (3un€se 
of the vassal states cannot all be satisfactorily kJ^tified, we 
hold in a general way that nearly the whole of Siam and parts oi 
Lsm and Malay. Peninsula acknowledged the authority Fu-^ 
which thus became the fii^t Hindu Colonial Empire in Indo-C^ttu 
Fig®’che-man assi^ed the title ** Great king of Fu-nan, ifia 
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about to lead a campaign against Kin-Iin (Suvarnabhumi nr 
Suvarnadvipa) when he fell ill and died. During his illness he had 
sent his eldest son Fan-kin-cheng to take charge of the army, but 
the general Fan-chan, son of the elder sister of Fan-che-man, taking 
advantage of the absence of Fan-kin-cheng, declared himself « king 
and put Fan-kin-cheng to death (c. £25 A.D./. 

The reign of Fan-chan is of special importance as we know 
definitely that he established diplomatic relations with both China 
and India. He sent an emba^y to China in £43 A.D. offering as 
presents a few musicians and some products of the country. He 
also sent one of his relation^ named Su-Wu as an ambassador to 
India. Su-Wu embarked at Teu-kiu-Ii, probably the famous port 
of Takkola, and reached the mouth of the great river of India 
(Ganges) after about a year. Having proceeded up the river for 
7000 U he met the king of India. The latter cordially welcomed 
Su-Wu and arranged for his visit to the different parts of the 
kingdom. He sent two envoys to accompany Su-Wu to the king 
of Fu-nan with a present of four horses of the Yu-che country, and 
these came to Fu-nan four years after Su-Wu had left the 
country. 

These four years, however, witnessed great political changes. 
Eng Fan-chan was no longer on the throne of Fu-nan. He was 
aimssinated by Fan-chang, a younger son of Fan-che-man. Fan- 
chang was a baby at the time of his father^s death, but when he 
was twenty years old, he collected a few brave persons and killed 
Fan-chan in order to avenge the murder of his elder brother. It is 
not definitely known whether Fan-chang ascended the throne, but 
even if he did so, his reign must have been short. He was 
assassinated by the general Fan-siun who succeeded him as king 
of Fu-nan. 

It was during the reign of Fan-siun, probably some time 
between £45 and £50 A.D., that the Chinese ambassadors K'ang 
T^ai and Chu Ying visited Fu-nan. It was evidently in recognition 
of the embassy sent by him to China. The Chinese ambassadors 
met there Chen-song one of the envoys sent by the king of India. 

K^'ang Tai wrote an interesting account of Fu-nan. The dnlf 
point that need be referred to here is his observation that though 
the country is beautiful it is strange that the men went^about naked. 
Eng Fan-siun, however, stopped this indecent habit. 

Fan-siun had a long reign and sent several embassies to Chipa 
k yeg^ £^, £85,* £86 and £87 A.D. 

next reference to Fu-nan in Chinese, history, is in connec- 
tmn with an embassy sent in A.D. 357 by a Hindu, named Chan-tan^ 
According to the Chinese texts this Hindu took tim title of the 
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of FU'HS'ii* This mdic^itcs s period of politic&l trouhles with severs! 
claimants for the throne. The name of the Hindu may be restored 
as Chandana or Chandra, 

Towards the end of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth 
century A.D. the throne of Fu-nan was occupied by Kiao-chen-ju' 
or Kaundinya. The history of the Liang Dynasty has preserved 
the following storj^ about him : 

“Kaimdinya was a Brahman and an inhabitant of India. One day he heard 
a supernatural voice asking him to go and reign in Fu-nan. He reachk Pan-pan 
to the south of Fu-nan. The people of Fu-nan" cordially welcomed him and 
elected him king. He introduced Indian laws, manners and customs.” 

This story preserves an echo of a fresh stream of influence coming 
direct from ludia^ as a result of which the country was thoroughly 
Brahmanised. 


Next we hear of Che-Ii-to-pa-mo, a successor of Kaundinya, 
sending embassies, with presents, to the imperial Court in 434, 435 
and 438 A.D. 


The Chinese texts tell us a great deal more about another 
successor of Kaundinya, 

“Towai’ds the close of the Song period (420-478 A.D.) kmg Cho-ye-pa-tno 
(Jayavarman) ruled in Fu-nan. His family name was Kaundinya. He sent soime 
merchants to Canton for purposes of^, trade. , On their return journey the Indian 
monk Na-Kia-sien (Nagaaena)* joined them for coming back to his country. But 
a storm forced them to land in Champa whose people plundered all their goods. 
Nagasena, however, reached Fu-nan. 

In A.D. 484 Jayavarman sent Nagasena to the imperial court with a long 
petition, the full text of which is given in the Chinese chronicles. The petition 
narrates in detail how a rebeliious subject of Fu-nan, named Kieu-cheu-Io, 9cd 
to Champa, organised a rebellion there and made himself master of Champa^ He 
was there indulging in all sorts of violence and injustke, and what was 
adopted an attitude of open hostility against the king of Fu-nan, his <»rigmal 
master. Jayavarman asked for help from the emperor. Even if the emperor were 
unwilling to send a powerful army to chastise the king of Champa, Jayavarman 
requested him to send a small force to help him in punishing the wicked king. 
N-agasena proceeded to the imperial capital and gave an account of the manners 
and customs of Fu-nan, the most interesting point in which is a reference to the 
dominant cult of Mahe^ara. He also presented a poem, which is somewhat 
obstmse but evidently eulogises the god Mah^ara, Buddha and the cmpatir. 

The emperor praised the god Mahe^ara and condemned the wk4aed usmp^ ol 
the throne of Champa. But tlien he added : “ It is mdy by the erdtme and virtue 

that I attract the distant people, but I do not like to have recstmrse to arms.” 

In 503 A.D, Jayavarman again sent an embaj^ Ife 
imperial court with presents including an image <rf Buddie wsA 


of coral. He sent two more embassies to the imperial court, mm m 
5J1 and the other in 514 A,D. There is no doubt that 
his reign a very cordial and intimate relation subsisted 


two countries. 


This is further evidenced by &e 
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Buddhist monks of Fu-naD settled in China, and translated 
canonical texts. 

Jayavarman’s chief queen was named Kulaprabhavati, His 
death was followed by a struggle for the throne. His elder son 
Rudravannan, bom of a concubine, succeeded him after having 
killed the younger son born of a legitimate wife. Most probably 
this son was Gunavarman, and his mother was Kulaprabhavati, of 
both of whom we possess Sanskrit inscriptions. 

Rudravarman sent no less than six* embassies to China between 
517 and 539 A.D, He is also known to us from a Sanskrit Buddhist 
inscription. He is the last king of Fu-nan referred to by name in 
the Chinese texts. During or shortly after his reign Fu-nan was 
invaded by the rulers of Kambuja, which was originally a vassal 
state in northern Cambodia but had grown very powerful under 
able rulers amd thrown off the yoke of Fu-nan. The king of Fu-nan 
was defeated and removed his capital to the southern part. But 
before the end of the seventh century A.D., Fu-nan was completely 
conquered by Kambuja and ceased to exist as a separate political 
unit. 

The early history of Fu-nan is a repetition of that of almost 
every ancient Hindu colony in the Far East. Originally a country 
of savages or semi-barbarians, it imbibes the element of • civilisation 
from a Hindu or Hinduised. chief who established his authority 
either by conquest or by more peaceful methods. Gradually it 
comes more and more into direct contact with India and Hindu 
culture and civilisation becomes the dominant feature. 

In the case' of Fu-nan we can distinctly trace two broad stages 
of Indianisation, one in the first and another in the fourth century 
A.D., and in both cases under the influence of its rulers, whose 
names are supposed* to represent the same Indian name, Kaundinya. 
The earlier, Hu-lien, is said to have followed the Brahmanrcal cult; 
but there is no definite information of his original home. There is, 
however, no doubt that Kaundinya of the fourth century A.D. came 
direct from India, as this is explicitly stated in the Chinese Texts. 

The earliest general account of Fu-nan is given in he History of 
the Tsin Dynasty which covers the period from 265 to 419 A.D. It 
runs as follows — 

** The kingdom of Pu-nan is more than 3000 li to the «vest of Lin-yi 
(Champa) in a great bay of the ocean. The country is three thousand U in- extent. 
There are many walled towns, palaces, and houses. The people are J>Iack and 
ugly. Ihey have curly hair and go about naked and barefooted. Their natiBre 
is simple and they are not at all given to theft or robbery. They apply thenoselv^ 
to agriculture. They sow one year and gather harvest during next three yeais. 
Mmeover they love to engrave and chi^l their ornaments. They mcwstly take 
theu: food on sSvict utensils. The taxes are paid in gold, silver,^ pearls» and p^cfumesi 
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They have many books and there are libraries and arcliives. In writing they nse 
an alphabet derived from India. Their funeral and marriage ceremonies are like 

those of Champa.” 

Other Chinese texts also contain accounts of Fu-nan. These, 
along with the three Sanskrit inscriptions so far discovered, leave no 
douBt that the people of Fu-nan had imbibed Hindu culture and 

civilisation to a very large extent. 

The three principal religions of India, viz, &aivism, Vaishnavism 
and Buddhism all flourished in Fu-nan. Indian philosophical ideas, 
religious beliefs and mythology were familiar, and the rituals and 
forms of worship were well-known. Sanskrit language and literature 
were cultivated and the Indian alphabets were used in writing. The 
Brahmanas versed in the Veda, Upaveda and Vedanga settled there 
in large number. Indian art also made its influence felt, and 
temples and images of gods, similar to those in India, were set up 
in various parts of the kingdom. The caste system, at least in its 
general form, was introduced, though it appears that even the 
Brahmanas often adopted various secular professions. The essential 
elements of Hindu culture were thus thoroughly established in 
Fu-nan by the sixth century A.D. From this centre they radiated 
on all sides and this process was facilitated by the conquests of 
Fan-che-man and other kings. 
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The Kingdom op Kambuja 


Although ‘Fu-nan was the earliest Hindu colonial kingdom in 
Cambodia and played a great part in spreading Hindu culture in that 
region, it gradually passed into oblivion after the seventh century 
A,D., when Kambuja took its place as the leading state and estab- 
lished its supremacy over the whole country. Since that time 
Kambuja continued its glorious career for nearly seven hundred 
years till the inevitable decline set in about fourteenth century A.D. 
But although shorn of power and glory, it still continues to be a 
political entity as a French Protectorate. 

The legendary account of the origin of the kingdom runS as 
follows : — 

In the dim past Camhodia was a desert of sand and rocks. One day Kambn 
Svayambhuva, the king of Aryadek^ found himself in this dreary landscape. The 
death of his "wife Mera, whom the great god Siva him.self gave to him, made him 
disconsolate and he left his country “in order to die in the wildest deseat he 
pould find. Havmg reached Cambodia he entered into a grotto. To hk honor 
Kambu found himself In the midst of a large number of huge, many-headed aiaies 
whose piercing eyes were turned towards him. Kambu, however, boldly unsheathed 
his sword and advanced towards the biggest snake. To the utter amazement of 
Kandju, the snake spoke in a human voice and asked his where-abouts. On 
heariig Kambu’s story the serpent said : “ Your name is unknown to me, strange, 
but you spoke of Siva, and Siva is my king, as I am the king of the Nagas, the 
great snakes. You, seem to be courageous too; therefore abide with us in this land 
you have chosen and end your grief.” Kambu remained, and came to like the 
Nagas who could take human shape. Several years later he married the Naga 
king^s daught^. The king of the Nagas possessed magic power and turned the 
and land into a beautiful country like that of AryadeSa. Kambu nded ow the 
land and the kingdom came to be called afto him * Kambuja.^ 

This stojy is undoubtedly an echo of the begknnig of 
cok)nisation in north-eastern Cambodia, the early ^ 

Kambuja kingdom. But whether its early ccdonists cmne 
Fibnan on the sea-coast along the Mekong ri^^r, or reached 
region by overland route through Skm cannot be 
can we fix the. daie of the foundation of this Hindu ^ ^ 
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any degree of certainty. Its earliest historical king is Srutavarmau 
who founded a royal family, but we do not know the name of any 
other member except his son Sreshthavarman. Kambuja was 
originally a vassal state of Fu-nan, but Srutavarman or one of his 
successors threw ofif the yoke of Fu-nan and established the indepen- 
dence of Kambuja. Sreshthapura, the capital of the kingdom 
probably named after the second king, was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Vat Phu Hill near Bassac in Laos. On the 
summit of this hill, thai called Lingaparvata, was a temple of 
Bhadresvara Siva, the tutelary deity of the royal family. 

The dynasty of Srutavarman was followed by that of Bhava- 
varman who was probably connected with the royal families of both 
Kambuja and Fu-nan. Bhavavarman became king about the middle 
of the sixth century A.D. and set up a new capital Bhavapura. 
Like kings of Fu-nan he claimed descent from Kaundinya, rather 
than from Kambu. He was a great conqueror and considerably 
increased the power and extent of the kingdom of Kambuja. His 
brother Chitrasena, who assumed the name Mahendravarman on 
ascending the throne, succeeded either Bhavavarman, or the latter's 
son who had a short reign. Mahendravarman led many military 
expeditions against the king of Fu-nan who was either Rudravarman, 
mentioned above, or one of his successors. Unable to resist the 
growing power of Kambuja the king of Fu-nan fled to the south and 
ruled over a petty state from a new capital city. Mahendravarman, 
who thus conquered nearly the whole of the ancient kingdom of 
Fu-nan, died some time before 616 A.D. and was succeeded by his 
son I^navarman (or l^nasena) . The new king continued the war 
against Fu-nan and finally subjugated it, probably about 6S0 A.D. 
BSs kingdom comprised the whole of Cambodia and Cochin-China, 
and also the valley of the Mun river to the north of the Dangrek 
mountains. He transferred the capital to a new city called after 
him Isanapura which may be identified with Sambor Prei Kuk. 
I&navarman sent an embassy to China in 616 or 617 A.D., and had 
idso probably diplomatic relations with India. His name is ajso 
mtimately associated with the kingdom of Champa. As noted 
aboTe (p. 104) Champa was then passing through a series of palace 
revolutions and political intrigues, and the Kambuja kings, speciafly 
Mahendravarman and Isanavarman, took an active part in its 
aSairs. Mahendravarman sent an ambassador to Champa, and 
Isanavarman's daughter Sri SarvanT was married to JagadcHiaaiina- 
Some time before 657 A.D. Prafcaiadharma, son of SarvanJ, Becaife 
'Of Champa gaiid restored order and tranquility. The 
faiowii (fate of Isanavarman is ^7 A.D. * - 

" The next twp kings of Kambuja known to us are 
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varman II and Jayavarman I. Nothing of importance is known of 
them, not even their relationship with each other or with the 
previous kings. They are described as great and powerful in their 
records, and probably maintained intact the kingdom of 'Kambuja. 
Jayaxarman is known to have been on the throne from 657 to 
674 AD. and with him ends the royal line founded by Hhavavarman. 

For more than a century after the death of Jayavarman I our 
knowledge of the history of Kambuja is very meagre and confused. 
According to the Chinese chronicles, E[ambuja was divided into two 
states at the beginning of the eighth century A.D. They call 
them Chen-la (the Chinese name for Kambuja) of the land * and 
Chen-la of the water. The former probably denotes a kingdom 
to the north of Cambodia proper, including Laos and parts of 
Tonkin and Yunnan. This kingdom was a powerful one. It 
maintained diplomatic relations with China and sent an embassy to 
the Imperial court in 717 A.D. But five years later it sent military 
help to an Annamite chief who had rebelled against China, and the 
combined force defeated the Chinese army. The friendly relations 
with China were, however, soon restored, and in 753 A.D. the son 
of the king visited the Chinese court and accompanied the Chinese 
military expedition against the kingdom of Nan-Chao (Yunnan). 

In 771 the king himself paid a visit to the Chinese Emperor. 
The last embassy was sent to China in 799 A.D. Although details 
are lacking, we must presume that the Kambuja kingdom of the 
north, which extended along the middle course of the Mekong, was 
both extensive and powerful. 

By the Chen-la or Kambuja of water the Chinese evidently 
denoted the kingdom of Cambodia proper. But we have no 
knowledge of its history during the eighth century. We know the 
naimes of a few kingdoms, such as Sambhupura, Aninditapura and 
Vyadhapura, but with the exception of the first, which may be 
reasonably identified with Sambor on the Mekong, the location of 
the others is uncertain. We do not know also whether these 
kingdoms flourished side by side or one after another. The former 
seems to be the case as king Puskaraksha, a member of the royal 
family of Aninditapura, is said to have obt^ed the kingA>m of 
Sambhupura, probably by marriage. It would then foBow that 
southern Kaipbuja was divided into a number of stales. 
know the names of a few kings, such as Nripatindravaiwa® ani: 
son Puskaraksha, who • ruled over Sambhupura, wiio 

ruled over Aninditapura, and Sambhuvarman and Nfipikfitya wiia 
probably ruled respectively over these two 
of some other kings are also known, but we have idea 
they ruled. 
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It would thus Eppcar that there was a political disinteoration 
in Kambuia, in the ' eighth century A.D. The situation was 
rendered worse by the growing power of the gailendras towards the 
close of that centuiy, and we know definitely that Kambuja was for 
some time a vassal state of Java. But we possess no details- and 
the whole of the eighth century A.D. is a dark period in the history 

of Kambuja. The mighty kingdom which Bhavavarman and his 
successors built up by their conquests had slowly crumbled awav 
and Kambuja had even ceased to be an independent kingdom. 
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The obscurity which envelops the history of Kambuja for more than 
a century after the death of Jayavarman I is removed with the 
accession of Jayavarman II at the beginning of the ninth century 
AD. With him begins a new era in the history of Kambuja, and we 
can follow the course of events without a break down to our own 
days. Jayavarman 11 figures prominently in the annals of Kambuja 
and posterity has regarded him almost as a divine hero who was 
a powerful conqueror and mighty builder. Until recent years 
modem historians shared this view and gave him credit for building 
some of the greatest monuments of Kambuja. But recent dis- 
coveries have made a great change in our conception of the 
achievements of the king. 

The early life of Jayavarman is not known to us, and we hardly 
know anything about his family and antecedents. Genealogical 
accounts of a later age represent his grandmother (mother’s mother) 
as a niece (sister’s daughter) of Puskaraksha, ruler of the united 
kingdoms of Sambhupura and Aninditapura mentioned above, aiid 
his queen as a niece (sister’s daughter) of king Rudravarman, d 
whom nothing else is known. One account refers to his maternal 
uncle as a king. These relationships, even if we accept them as 
true, are not such as would make him a legitimate heir to the 
throne. Nor does it appear that he got the kingdom by normal 
right of succession. 

All that we definitely know is that he resided for some time 
in Java and then returned to Kambuja which was under the 
domination of Java. He freed his native land foom tfe yoke bl 



Java and inyited a Brahmam named Hiraijyadama, in 
in order to perform some Tantric rites so that Kamlihjade® 
no longer be dependent on Java and have a paramount rulM 
own. This Biahmapa, who probably came from India, perfoHaed 
Tantrik rites and instituted the cult of Devara^®? whidh 
bedttQ^ the state religion. Hiraijyadama imtated the i 
Si^kfuvalya into the mysteries of tins <^t,. aiad ife 
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that henceforth the royal priest should be chosen exclusively from 
the members of Sivakaivalya’s family. This was followed in practice 
for at least 250 years, and a remote descendant of Sivakaivalya, 
who flourished about the middle of the eleventh century A,D., has 
left a long record of the activities of his family from the time of 
Jayavarman II when it first came into prominence in connection 
with the cult of Devaraja. Practically all that we know of Ja^^a- 
varman 11 is derived from this record. We are told that the king 
first fixed his capital at Indrapura, and changed it successively for 
Kuti, Hariharalaya and Amarendrapura. He then fixed his abode 
on the top of the hill called Mahendraparvata. It was there that 
the mysterious cult of Devaraja was instituted. Then he returned 
to Hariharalaya and reigned from this capital till his death. 
Indrapura was probably in the north-eastern part of Kambuja. 
Kuti has been identified with Bantay Kdei, to the east of Angkor 
Thom, and Hariharalaya, with Roluos, 13 miles south-east of 
the latter. Amarendrapura lay far to the west in the district of 
Battambang, about 100 miles to the north-west of Angkor Thom. 
Mahendraparvata is identified with the hill called Phnom Kulen, 
to the north-west of Angkor Thom. 

It would thus appear that Jayavarman gradually changed his 
capital from the eastern to the western corner of Kambuja and 
finally fixed it in the Angkor region. The reason for these changes 
is obscure. It has been suggested that the changes were merely 
due to royal caprice or inspired by a desire to find a suitable site 
for the capital of the newly founded kingdom. They may also 
indicate a period of troubles which either forced the king to take 
refuge, or required his constant presence, in different parts of the 
country. It is also not impossible that the gradual change^of 
capitals towards the west was due to the invasions by the kingdom 
of Champa. For we know that some time before 817 A.D. a general 
of king Harivarman of Champa ravaged Kambuja and advanced 
up to the very heart of the kingdom. 

The names of the successive capitals indicate that Jaya- 
varman II established his sway over the whole of Kambuja. He 
ascended the throne in 802 A.D. and ruled for more than fifty years. 
These were eventful years which saw the consolidation of the 
kingdom of Kambuja and particularly the rise of Angkor region into 
importance. Unfortunately we do not know any details. But the 
very fact that for four centuries the, kings of Kambuja referred to 
Jayavarman II as a grand and powerful monarch shows the deep 
impression that his reign and personality made upon posterity. 
His memory is still preserved under the legendary name of Ketu 
MaJa, and the folk-tradition of Cambodia ascribes to him all' the 
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^TRiid temples includiBg Angkor Vat. He was really the son 
Indra, so we are told, and was taken to heaven by his father. 
He returned with an architect, who was the son of an Apsara 
(heaveriy nymph) and had learnt architecture in Indra’s court from 
the Devaputras. He built all the monuments of Kambuja. Jaya- 
varihan’s name is also associated with the sacred sword which is 
still preserved in the royal palace and put on by each king at the 
time of coronation. It is still guarded day and night by a class 
of persons, said to be descendants of old Brahmanas. It is very 
Hkely that Jayavarman II built some notable monuments, as his 
residence in Java must have made him familiar with massive 
constructions. Unfortunately no existing monument of any import- 
ance can be ascribed to him. 

Jayavarman II revived the old tradition of Kambuja as against 
that of Fu-nan. He traced his origin to Kambu and Suryavaihsa 
and not to Kaundinya and Somavariisa. He is referred to as 
Kambuja-rajendra and guardian of the honour of the solar race of 
king Kambu. His queen bore the name or dpithet Kambuja- 
rajalakshml. After him Kambujendra and Kambujesvara became 
the official titles of kings and even foreigners refer to the country 
as Kambuja. 

Jayavarman II died in 854 A.D. and was succeeded by his 
son Jayavardhana, who assumed the name Jayavarman on his 
accession to the throne. The only thing that we know definitely 
of him is his inordinate passion for elephant-hunting. He died in 
877 A.D. and with him ended the line of Jayavarman H. 

Although Jayavarman II and HI ruled for less than a century 
their reigns constitute an important landmark in the history of 
Kambuja. According to a Chinese chronicle written in 86S AD.,, 
the Khmer kingdom at that time included the whole of Central 
Indo-China and touched the frontiers of Yunnan in southern China. 
The Arab writers also describe the Khmer kingdom as vast and 
powerful, the king of which receives homage of other kings. 

Thus the foundations were laid of the great Kambuja empire 
which was destined one day to comprise nearly the whole of Indo- 
China. Considering the great reputation of Jayavarman II, as a 
powerful conqueror, as mentioned above, he may be credited willi 
the greater part of these conquests, but Jayavarman HI liave 

also a large' share in this political expansion. It reflects no smaS , 
credit upon the two kings that they raised the poKticalfy 
integrated and the subject kingdom of Blambuja to the staliK 
the most powerful kingdom in Indo-China. 

Secondly, the change of capital to the Angkor region was the 
first step in the process which led to the growth 
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capital of Angkor Thom which could vie in grandeur with any 
imperial capital city that the world had seen before. 

Thirdly, the establishment of the cult of Devaraja as the state 
religion and the predominance given to the family of royal priests 
by Jayavarman H became a jiermanent feature of the court-life 
and ushered in that strong sacerdotal influence over the polity" and 
social life of Kambuja which so sharply distinguished it from the 
other Hindu colonies in the Far East. 
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1. The Dynasty of Indravakman 

Jayavarman III was succeeded by Indravarman who ascended the 
throne in 877 A.D. The royal genealogy represents him as remotely 
related to the queen of Jayavarman II. Indravarman’s queen, 
IndradevT, is also said to be descended through her fatherland mother, 
from two royal families, one of Vyadhapura, mentioned above, and 
the other founded by Agastya, a Brahmana from Aryadeik i£. 
India. In spite of the labours of the royal genealogists, it is 
difficult to hold that Indravarman was the legitimate heir to 
Jayavarman III. We do not know the means by which he secured 
the throne, but it may be taken for granted that he did not rebel 
against thejuling family. For his inscriptions and those of his 
successors refer to Jayavarman II and III with respect, and he 
appointed as his guru (vreceptor) the grandson of the maternal 

uncle of Javavarman H. 

Indravarman claims in liis record that his commands w«e 
respectfully obeyed by the rulers of China, Champa and. Yav^vipa. 
We have no means of verifying how far these claims were justified. 

Indravarman was a great builder. We are told in one of his 
records, that immediately after ascending the throne he took a vow 
that within five days he would begin the work^ of construction. 
He built many temples, set up images of gods therein, and excavated 
big tanks. His temples belong to a type of architecture which has 

foemi styled the art of Indravarman. 

Indravarman was succeeded by Yasovardhana wh(Y as^<M 
the throne under the name Yasovarman in ^ AD. He is ^ 
to have been* educated by Vamasiva, the grand-nep^w of. ^ 
kaivalya, and mastered various mstras and We possess a 

faige number of Sanskrit inscriptions belonging to his reign, ^ 
,Hd iire quite long and written in a higk-town ^ 

ite, indicate tliat Sanskrit literature, both religious and ^ 

, . , , . • 1 iTt ATift nf these recoil 
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king is compared to the grammarian Panini and is said to have 
composed a commentary on Patanjali’s Mahabhashya, He built a 
large number of temples and dsraTnas and some of his‘ records give 
detailed regulations for the inmates of the monastic establishments 
which throw interesting light on the religious and social life of 
Kambuja, perfectly modelled on Hindu ideals. 

The king also distinguished himself by his military campaips 
both by land and sea, and is said to have reinstated many vanquished 
kings and .married their daughters. In spite of his preoccupations 
with religious and literary activities he maintained his hold over the 
vast empire inherited by him. 

Yaiovaman transferred the capital to a new city founded by 
him which was at first called Kambupup and later Yasodharapura, 
The royal citadel was on the summit of the hill called Yasodharagiri 
which is undoubtedly the hill now known as Phnom Bakhen, just 
outside the southern enclosure of Angkor Thom. For a long tin^ 
it was believed that this famous city represented the new capital of 
Yasovarman. But although this view has proved to be wrong, 
there is no doubt that a large part of Angkor Thom was includ^ 
within the extensive enclosure of Yasodharapura which spread on 
all sides round the Phnom Bakhen. The region round the 
newly founded capital city of Yaiovarman remained, the seat 
of Kambuja empire throughout the period of its greatness, and he 
may thus be credited with the foundation of the Angkor civilisation 
which forms the most brilliant chapter in the history of Kambuja. 
Of all the kings of Kambuja Yasovarman appeals to us most by his 
personality and achievements, and he must be regarded as a great 
king in every sense of the term. Perhaps the court-poet did not 
exaggerate very much when he said that the glory of Yasovarman 
was sung, even after his death, by the people in their games, on 
their beds and in their travels.” 

Yasovarman died about 908 A.I>. and his two sons Harsha- 
varman I and I^navarman H ascended the throne one after another. 
But Jayavarman IV, the husband of a sister of Yasovarman, rebelled 
against Isanavarman II and set up as an independent king, some- 
time before 921 A.D., even before the death of the latter. For 
seven years the kingdom was partitioned between the two, and it 
not till the death of I^navarman II, about 928 A.D. that 
Jayavarman IV reigned as the sole monarch of Kambuja. 

Jayavarman IV had from the very beginning removed the 
capital to Koh Ker, situated in a wild barren country about ^ 
north-^st of Angkor. Even after the death of ISnavannan II 
Koh Ker continued to be the capital of Kambuja/ and it was 
adorned by temples, artificial lakes and other naonuments 
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Jayavannan IV. He died in 941 or 942 A.D. and was succeeded 
by his son Hlarshavarman H. His reign was short and uneventful 
and on his death in 944 A.D. the throne passed to his elder cousin 
Bajendravannan, the son of a younger sister of Yasovarman. 
Rajendravarman probably seized the throne by violent means, 
though we have no definite evidence about this. Rajendravarman 
re- transferred the capital to Ya;k)dharapura, and embellished the 
city which was deserted for nearly a quarter of a century. We 
possess a large number of inscriptions containing very long eulogies 
of the king, but they do not supply much historical informatioii. 
He is credited with victorious campaigns in all directions, — ^noith, 
south, east and west — but no details are given. These were pro- 
bably no mere empty boasts. For we know that he invaded 
Champa and gained some success. 

Rajendravarman died in 969 A.D. and his son Jayavannan V 
ascended the throne. He continued the aggressive policy against 
Champa with equal success. His reign was marked by a pre- 
dominance of Buddhism. Although the official religion was Saivism 
as before, the king issued instructions and regulations for the 
propagation of Buddhist doctrines. The king also erected some 
notable monuments such as Hcmasringagiri, but its identification is 
uncertain, Jayavannan V died in 1001 A.D. 

The period of a century and a quarter (877-1001 A.D.) covered 
by the reigns of Indravarman and his seven successors constitute 
an important landmark in the growth of Kambuja empire. The 
Chinese history ^ves us a detailed picture of the political conditbn 
of Indo-China about 960 A.D., and we find in it a definite evid^ice 
of the consolidation and extension of the political power of Kambuia. 
In the north its hold over the whole of Laos right up to Soutiieiai 
China and the Chinese province of Tonkin was secured by the 
foundation of strongholds and new vassal states. The records of 
this dynasty refer to China as the boundary of Kambuja, and 
Indravarman even claims some sdtt of supremacy over China. The 
rrference, here, is probably not to China proper, but the Thai 
kingdom in Yunnan in south China. It is very likely that lie 
Kambuja kings gained some success at the <x)st of this kn^gdom. 
The Eanibuja authority was also extended to Siam, 
of Lavapuri IJLopburi), comprising the tract between the GmS # 
in the south and Kampheng Phet on the north, formed ^ 
integral part of the Kambuja empire. The Kambup iow- 

evear, al^ exercised political influence over the petty 
lying to its north- The name Khmera-rishtra, borne by tibe 
i^arthemmost of these states, recalls the suzerainty of Kamb^p ^ 
throughout tbe Menam valley. The Kiwbni^ ateo 
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their suzerainty over the northern part of Malay Peninsula up to 
the isthmus of Kra. 


2, SuRYAVARMAN I AND II 

The death of Jayavarman V was followed by a disputed 
succession and civil war lasting for ten years. None of the three 
claimants Udayadityavarman, Suryavarman and Jayaviravaraiau 
seems to have any legitimate claim to the throne, but each pro- 
claimed himself king, and seems to have actually ruled in some part 
of the kingdom. Udayadityavarman was eliminated early, but the 
struggle between the other two continued till about 1010 A.D., when 
Suryavarman established his undisputed authority over the whole 
kingdom. 

The antecedents of Suryavarman I are not definitely known. 
According to official genealogy he was born in the family of Indra- 
varman, and his queen ^^ralakshmi was born of the royal line of 
Yasovarman. Other connections with old royal families are also 
mentioned, but none gives him a clear title to the throne. On the 
other hand, according to some dater chronicles preserved in Siam, 
he was the son of a ruling chief in north Malay Peninsula, conquered 
the lower Menam valley with Lopburi, and then seized the kingdom 
of Cambodia. Whatever that may be, there is no doubt that there 
was a prolonged civil war in the early part of his reign and he had 
to engage in many wars. To safeguard his position and prevent 
future revolts the king instituted a novel system. He made tfe 
district officers, more than four thousand in number, take an mth 
in the presence of the sacred fire, -the Brahmanas and the dchafycE^, 
offering unswerving and lifelong homage and allegiance to the kbg 
and dedicating their lives to his service. These officers solemn]^ 
swore that they ‘‘ shall not honour any other king, shall never 
hostile to this king, and. shall not 15e the accomplices of any enemy.*^ 
It is interesting to note that almost an identical oath is taken fef 
the royal officials of Cambodia even to-day on the occasion of tfe 

V , « pi 117" , 

royal coronation. 

Suryavarman I seems to have established the authority 
Kambuja over North Siam on a firm foundation and appoiht^ * 
Kambuja chiefs to rule over the population. From this 
Khmer art and culture were firmly implanted in the Menam va8^i | 
and Khmer civilisation spread over the north as far as Sukho^a^ | 
and Savankalok. There are reasons to believe that Suryavam^^l 
overran the whole of Siam and even invaded Lower Burma. 
we have no knowledge of the details of the campaign or its 
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Suryavarman I excelled equally in arts of war and peace. He 
was versed in Bhmhyas, kdvya, six philosophical systems and 
Dharma^stras. He was an ardent follower of Buddhism, but did 
not give up the official religion and constructed both Saiva and 
Vaishnava temples, fie issued edicts containing regulation about 
monasteries in which it was laid down that the ascetics and Buddhist 
monks should offer to the king the merits of their piety. 

On the death of Siir;^^avarman in A.D. 1049, his ministers placed 
Udayadityavarman II on the throne. This shows that the latter 
had no legitimate right to the throne, but owed his siiccessbn to 
the influence of a party in Court. That perhaps explains the series 
of revolutions that harassed the king throughout his reign. A 
record gives us a graphic description of three of these reWlioiis 
outbreaks and their suppression by the commander-in-chirf 
Sangrama, who was richly rewarded by the grateful king for his 
loyalty and devotion. The kingdom also suffered much from the 
invasions of the Chams. The Cham general Yuvaraja SJahife” 
senapati defeated the Kambuja forces, took the town of gambhupura 
on the Mekong, and destroyed all its sanctuaries. 

The king seems to have been an accomplished scholar. The 
royal priest Jayendrapandita taught him astronomy, mathematics, 
grammar, Dharma^stra and all the other sdstras. The king had 
also another guru named Sahkarapandita. We are told that in 
imitation of the golden mountain of Jambiidvii>a (India) where 
dwell the gods, he had a golden mountain built in the capital city 
and consecrated a Siva-linga in a golden temple on the summit of 
the mountain. Saiikarapandita evidently wielded a great 
in the court. For we are told that when Hdayidityavammii 
in 1066 A.D. Sankarapapdita, along with his ministars, pla<^ hb 
younger brother Harshavarman on the throne. 

Harshavannan III was involved in wars with his two powerful 
neighbours in the east, Annam and Champa. The former compr^ 
Tonkin and the two northern districts of modern Annam and 
thrown off the Chinese yoke in the 10th century A.D. In 10T6 AH. 
*the Chinese emperor, having decided upon an ex^iibn 
Annam, invited the rulers of Champa and Kambuja to 
Thev sent military expeditions which retreated after Ibe 
the Chined. Not long after this hostility broke ml 
kings of Kambuja and Champa. A great battle twk 
Somesvara, some time before 1080 A.D, The Kambuja 
drfeated and their general, prince §ri.NaRdanaTarma<teva, ^ 


m 

captured. 

The foreign expeditions, ending in 
upon home politics, ami a civil war 


broke wt 


disa^f , ’leartai 
[t 
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Although Harshavarman III continued to rule till at least 1089 A.D., 
Jayavarman VI set up as a king in A.D. 108^ in the north and 
north-eastern parts of the kingdom. Jayavarman VI died in 
1107 A.D. and was succeeded by his elder brother Dharanlndra- 
varman I. The latter was defeated by Suryavarman II, "the 
daughter's son of his sister, who ascended the throne m 1113 A.D. 

Suryavarman II proved to be one of the greatest kings of 
Kambuja. He once more established the unity of the kingdom by 
defeating the rival king, probably a descendant of Harshavarman IH. 
He resumed diplomatic relations with China which had been 
interrupted since 8th century A.D., and sent two embassies to the 
Imperial Court in 1117 and 11^1 A.D. The Chinese emperor con- 
ferred high titles on the Kambuja king whose dominions are said 
to have included Lower Burma and the northern part of the Malay 
Peninsula. The Chinese give grandiloquent description of the royal 
tower, and mention that the king maintained 200,000 war elephants. 

Under the inspiration of his gunc Divakarapandita Suryavarman 
performed kotihoma, Idkshahoma, the Mahdkoma and various other 
sacrifices. He was a devotee of Vishnu and has earned undying 
fame by constructing the famous Angkor Vat, one of the veritable 
wonders of the world. This magnificent monument of massive 
grandeur, which will be described later, was consecrated to god 
Vishnu, and its bas-reliefs represent the king and his court, his 
victorious campaigns, hunting scenes, etc. 

The Kambuja inscriptions refer in rapturous terms to the 
victories of Suryavarman and his triumph over hostile kings. We 
are also told that the kings of other islands whom he wanted to 
conquer voluntarily submitted to him. 

The king’s expeditions against Annam and Champa however 
proved disastrous. He sent an army and fleet against Annam in 
1128, but in spite of initial successes they were forced to beat retreat. 
Two more expeditions, in 1132 and 1137, proved equally unsuccessful. 

Suryavarman had at first greater success in Champa and 
reduced its northern part, the kingdom of Vijaya, almost to a vassa^ 
state of Kambuja. But Jaya Harivaman, the new king of southern 
Champa, defeated the Kambuja troops and brought the whcJe 
kingdom under Kis authority, as has already been mentioned above 
(Bk. HI, Ch. V) . ^ ^ 

The last known date of Suryavarman II is 1145 A.D., though 
he probably ruled for some years more. He was succeeded by 
Dfaara^indravarman H, of whom we know nothing. The next long 
Yasovarman ll was faced with a rebellion. Evidently the reb^ioi® 
^sumed at one time serious proportions, for we are told that the 
attacked even the palace, and the royalisf troops, in fte 
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capital Jfcook to flight. Prince Srlndrakumara, son of the fntni^ 
king Jayavarman VII, came to the rescue of the king. He himself 
fought in person with the rebels and defeated them. 

It is in connection with this fight that we come across the term 
Sanjak, which presumably means a chief bound by a special mlh 
or obligation to defend the person of the king or a prince. When 
^-indrakumara came out to fight with the rebels, his body was 
covered by two Sanjaks, who were killed before his very eyes. 
The king showed appreciation of their service in a befitting manner. 
Posthumous honours were bestowed on them and their statues were 
istalled in shrines. The fact that the inscriptions refer to these 
statues as gods shows that they were deified like kings. Needless 
to add that the king bestowed wealth, favours and honours on 
the members of their families. 

The rebellion did not seriously affect the solidarity of the 
kingdom. For Yasovarman felt powerful enough to send an 
expedition against the kingdom of Champa, led by the same prince 
Srlndrakumara. At first his enterprise proved successful. He 
seized the fort which Jaya Indravarman, king of Champa, had buOt 
on Mount Vek, and placed a Cham general on the throne of that 
kingdom. But the re-organised Cham troops caught Srlndrakumara 
in an ambush and surrounded him. On this occasion, too, he owed 
his life to the deliberate self-sacrifice of two of his Sanjaks who 
gave their lives in defending his person. As on the previous 
occasion, the king conferred posthumous honours on the two heroes 
and installed their statues in a shrine. Though the prince safely 
returned with his army to his kingdom, the whole expedition was 
an ignominious failure. 

The prince Srindrakumara died whOe young and his 
was also placed in the same shrine where those of his four faitMul 
Sanjaks were installed. 

The war with Champa, however, continued, and another 
expedition was sent to Vijaya (Central Champa) under the future 
king Jayavarman VII. About this time, and evidently taking 
advantage of the absence of royal troops in Champ^ another 
rebellion took place in Kambuja, headed by Tnbhuvan&dityavarnaim, 
As soon as he heard of this outbreak, Jayavarman return^ wfth 
his troops to Kambuja, but he was too late. For YaSovamMa H 
had been already defeated and killed, and Tribhuvaitadityavwiiiwh 
ascended the throne of Kambuja, This took place brfore 11^ 

The new king of Kambuja was involved in a prolong^ 
with Champa, with disastrous consequences. Jaya Indravrawi, 
king of Cham|m, invaded Kambuja about 1170 AT),, and the war 
on for scTCn years without any decisive At 
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Cham king equipped a fleet and sent a naval expedition in H77 AJ), 
The fleet sailed up the Mekong river and reached the capital city, 
and Jaya Indravarman plundered the capital and then retired, 
carrying an immense booty with him. According to the E^ambuja 
inscription, Tribhuvaniadityavarman was killed in this fight, but 
Kambuja was saved by the heroism of Jayavarman. He defeated 
tbe Chams in a naval engagement, and made himself master of the 
kingdom of Kambuja four years later. 


3. Jayavarman VH, the Grand Monarch 

With the accession of Jayavarman VII in A.D. 1181 we are 
again on the firm ground. He was the last great king of Kambuja 
and we know a great deal about him, his military campaigns, his 
religious foundations and his works of public utility. 

As regards the first he attained conspicious success in his wars 
with Champa, the eternal enemy of Kambuja. As already noted 
above (Bk. Ill, Ch. V) , he invaded Champa, dethroned its prince, 
and put one of his own men in his place, and for long Champa 
remained a vassal state of Kambuja. 

Jayavarman VII was also involved in war with the old enemy, 
the Annamites. He invaded Annam and a series of battles followed, 
between 1£07 and 1218 A.D., without leading to any decisive 
result. It is interesting to note that the Kambuja army fighting in 
Annam not only included Cham soldiers but also contingents from 
Siam and Pugan z.^., Burma. 

Although Jayavarman VH commanded resources of an exten- 
sive empire, the long-drawn battles with Annam and Champa since 
1190 A.D. must have exhausted the kingdom and proved too great 
a burden for the people. To make matters worse the Thais in Siam 
were fast gathering strength and proving a source of alarm and 
anxiety. So at last the Kambujas evacuated Champa in 1220 A.D. 
and concluded a peace with her two years later. It is not definitely 
known whether Jayavarman VTI was still alive when this final 
withdrawal took place, for we do not know even approximately 
the year of his death. But in any case, the credit of conquering 
Champa belongs to him. This brilliant triumph at the end of an 
age-long struggle extended the frontier of his empire to the China 
Sea on the east. Jayavarman VTI was also successful in his 
military enterprise on the west and conquered a considerable 
portion of Lower Burma. Thus the Kambuja empire reached its 
greatest extent during his reign and embraced the whole of Indo- 
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China with the exception of Upper Burma, Tonkin and the southera 
part of Malay Peninsula. 

Jayavarman VII planned a new capital city worthy of Mb 
great empire. This is the famous Angkor Thom {Nagwra-dhama. f) 
(PL SVII) . The town was surrounded by a high stone wail with 
a ditch beyond it 110 yds. wide. The ditch, like the wall, has a 
total length of nearly 8^ miles and its sides are paved with enormoiis 
blocks of stone. The enclosing wall was pierced by five huge gat^ 
which gave access to the city by means of five grand avenues each 
100 ft. wide and running straight from one end of the town to tibe 
other. Each gateway consisted of a huge arched opening more 
30 ft. high and 13 ft. wide, surmounted by figures of four human 
heads placed back to back. The town was square in shape, eaiii 
side measuring about two miles. The grand avenues converge to 
the Temple of Bayon which occupies almost the central posi^m of 
the city, and is justly regarded a§ a masterpiece of Kambu^ 
architecture (PL XVIII) . To the north of Bayon is a great 
public square, a sort of forum, about 765 yds. long and 165 yda 
wide, surrounded by famous structures such as the Baphuon, the 
Phimeanakas, the Terrace of Honour etc., each of which forms a 
splendid monument by itself 

The religious foundations and works of public utility undertaken 
by Jayavarman "VTI were also on a scale befitting the mighty empire 
over which he ruled. The account of royal donations engraved in 
a temple makes interesting reading, and reveals the magnitude of 
his resources and depth of religious sentiments. It is not posabfe 
here to record all the details but a few facts may be noted* 
Altogether 66,625 persons were employed in the service of the 
of the temple and 3,400 villages were given for defraying its 
There were 439 Professsors, and 970 scholars studying under th€i% 
making a total of 1409 whose food and other daily necessaries of 
life were supplied. There were altogether 566 groups of stone 
houses and 288 groups of brick. Needless to say that the other 
articles, of which a minute list is given, were in the same proportion, 
and included huge quantities of gold and silver, 35 dianumdS:^ 
40,620 pearls and 4,540 other precious stones. The 
informs us that there were 798 tenq>les and 102 ho^ptlafe 
whole kingdom, and these were given every year 117,!^ 
of rice, each khdriJcd being equivalent to 3 fryJs. S sps* 
nt.an VH also established 121 VahwrgfThas whidi we®e Irav^ei^^ 
r^t-houses like the dhaTaTT^sdids of the pr^ent day. They w®e 
set up along the principal highways of Iho 
ocmTCnience of pilgrims. ■ 

23 
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4. Decline and Downfall 

We possess very little definite knowledge of the histbry of 
Kambuia during the century following the death of Jayavarmaii VII. 
He was succ?eeded by Indravannan II who died in 1^43 A.D. The 
next king known to us is Jayavarman VIII who abdicated the 
thione in 1^5-6 A.D. in favour of his son-in-law Srindravarman. 
Jayavarman^s son, who contested the throne, was defeated. Srlndra- 
vartnan, after having mutilated and imprisoned him, ascended the 
throne in Some time before this the great Mongol chief Kublai 

Khan had made himself master of China and asked the rulers of 
various kingdoms in Indo-China to acknowledge his suzerainty. 
But the Kambuja rulers refused to submit. In 1296 A.D. a 
Chinese embassy came to Angkor Thom, and Cheu-ta-kuan, who 
accompanied it, has left a detailed account of the manners and 
customs of the people. Srindravarman abdicated the throne in 1308 
in favour of Srmdra-Jayavarman who was related to him. The 
latter was probably succeeded by Jayavarma-Paramesvara, He 
ascended the throne in 1327 A.D. and is the last king known from 
inscriptions, so far discovered in Kambuja. 

The subsequent history of Kambuja is only recorded in 
chmnicles which were composed at a very late period and are very 
unreliable. It is, however, pessible to trace the general course of 
events which led to the decline and downfall of the Kambuja Empire. 
It appears that the Thais in the northern and western parts of the 
empire were organised under able military leaders and openly broke 
into revolt in Siam in the thirteenth century A.D. A Thai chief 
Indraditya founded an independent kingdom with Sukhodaya as 
capital some time about 1250 A.D. After the conquest of the Thai 
principality in Yunnan by the great Mongol chief Kublai Elan in 
1254, the newly founded Thai kingdom of Sukhodaya and other 
Thai principalities in Siam received a tremendous wave of Thai 
immigrants who fled from Yunnan. Ram Kamheng, the famous 
Thai king of Sukhodaya towards the close of the 13th* century, was 
a great conqueror. He carried his arms to Lower Burma on the 
west and to the heart of Kambuja on the east. Cheu-ta-kuan, who 
visited Kambuja shortly after, mentions that -in the recent wars 
with the Siamese the region round Angkor was utterly devastated. 
But it is clear from the Chinese memoir that Kambuja was still a 
mighty kingdom and that Ram Elniheng’s invasion was more of the 
nature of a predatory raid than a regular conquest. The Thai 
teigdom of Sukhodaya came to an end soon after, and a new Thm 
djmasty, which founded the kingdom of Ayodhya (Ayuthia) 

1350 ’A.D., soon made itself the master of nearly the whole of Siam 
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r,A Tjios On the east of Kambuja the Annamites gradually 
Snquered' nearly the whole of the kingdom of Chami^ by the 
fifteenth century. Eambuja was now hard pressed by the» w 
imoortant Thai powers on two sides, who steadily encroached upon 
its territory. This simultaneous pressure from the two flanks proved 
the rhin of Kambuja. Its weak and helpless rulers tned to save 
themselves by playing ofi their two powerful |Samst ^ch 

other but with disastrous consequences to themselves. For centuxi s 
Kambuja remained the victim of her two pitiless 
hours At last, shorn of power and prestige, Ang Duo^g, the tang 
rf amtoi., «ow reduced to a petty etete, threw hru^tt under the 
prolecliou ol the, French m 1854, and thus the on^ “SMy tagdom 
of Kambuja became, as it still is, a petty French Pro 
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The Hindu colonists of Kambuja set up a highly organised system 
of administration on Indian model. The Airtha^stras or*Sanskrit 
Texts on political science, like those of Kautilya, were regularly 
studied and mostly followed in practice. 

The king’s authority was supreme and a divine origin was 
claimed for him. He was served by ministers and a hierarchy of 
officers, both civil and military. A long list of these officers is given 
in the inscriptions, but it is not always easy to define their status 
and function. The - Chinese refer to the pomp, splendour and 
elaborate ceremonials of the Court. As in India, the posts of 
ministers and other high offices were often hereditary. 

The kingdom was divided into a large number of districts each 
under a governor with his heaSquarters in a city. There were 
many towns, with Indian names, such as Tamrapura, Adhyapura 
Dhruvapura, Jyeshthapura, Vikramapura, Ugrapura etc. Many 
towns were named after their royal founders e.g. Sreshthapura, 
Bhavapura,. Isanapura etc. 

The towns were surrounded by walls and ditches and had big 
tanks. Many of them had useful public institutbns like FipioiaZo 
(learned assembly ?) , SarasvaU (public school) , Pvstakamma 
(Library), Satra (guest house), and Arogya-sala (hospital). Vahni- 
grihas (Dharamsalds) were set up on all principal roads for the 
convenience of travellers. 

He Puranic form of Hindu religion had a strong hold on 
Kambuja, and Buddhism, comparatively speakings exercised less 
influence, except occasionally under kings and ministers who professed 
tiiat reli^on. Saivism was the most dominant form cS 
though worship of VislpLu was ala) very popular. The composite 
god Siva- Vishnu, under various names, was also in great favour. 
The entire Hindu pantheon .of Puramc deities was known in Kambu^ 
and we meet with the Hindu gods in their innumerable names and 
forms known in India. Even the mystic philosophy, of Hpanishads 
and the magic^ Tantifk rit^ were not absent. Indeed fte Hmdn 
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irligion, in all its aspects, appears on the soil of Kambuja to such 
an extent, that to describe it in details would be to recount at length 
the religious history of India, The study of the Indian Sastras 
(sacred scriptures) supplied the basis of the religion, and inscriptions 
frequently refer to Brahmanas proficient in Veda, Vedanga, Samaveda 
and Buddhist scriptures, and kings and ministers possessing a 
profound knowledge of the Dharma^stra. Arrangements were 
made for the daily recitation of Ramayana, Mahabharata and the 
Puranas, and it was considered a pious act to present copies of these 
texts to temples. The secular literature was also regularly studied. 
Inscriptions, earlier than ninth century A.D., refer to many of its 
branches such as Sabda, Vaiseshika, Nyaya, Samlksha, and Artha- 
lastm. Sanskrit Kavya was a favourite subject of study. 

But the ninth and tenth centuries A,D. saw the highest develop- 
ment of Sanskrit literature in Kambuja. This may be clearly 
deduced from the large number of Sanskrit inscriptions belonging 
to this i)criod. These are composed in beautiful and almost flawless 
hdvya style, and some of them run to great lengths. Four inscrip- 
tions of Yasovannan contain respectively 50,75,93 and 108 verses 
each, and there are many containing less than fifty. An inscription 
of Rajendravarman contains 218 and another 298 verses. 

The authors of these inscriptions have very successfully used 
almost all the Sanskrit metres, and exhibit a thorough acquaintance 
with the most developed rules an3 conventions of Sanskrit rhetoric 
and prosody. Besides, they show an intimate knowledge of the 
Indian Epics, Kdvym, Pui^as, and other branches of literature, 
and a deep penetrating insight into Indian philosophical and 
spiritual ideas; they are also saturated with the religious and 
mythological conceptions of the different sects of India, — all this to 
an extent which may be justly regarded as marvellous in a 
community separated from India by thousands of miles. They were 
thoroughly conversant with the grammatical treatise of Paiiini. The 
Mai^hashya was studied, and according to an inscription of 
Yaaovarman, the king himself composed a commentary on it, A 
minister of the king was an expert in Horaiastra. Manu is mentioned 
as a legislator and a verse from Manu-Smriti is .reproduced verbatim i 
Reference is also made to Vatsyayana, as the author of Kamasutrar, 
and VisaM-ksha as having composed a treatise on Niti. The famous 
medical treatise of Susnita is also mentioned. 

ITie Pre-Rup Inscription contains no less than four verses which 
are dbtinct echoes of four verses from Raghuvamsa, repeating 
sometimes the very words used by the great poet. The inscriptions 
of Yasovarman refer to Pravarasena and Mayura as the authors of 
Seimbimdha and Swyasutaka, and to Guni^Jhj’u as a writer in 
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Prakrit with allusion to the legend about him contained in 
Katkdsarit-mgara. The records frequently refer to the Trayi or 
Vedas, the Vedanta, Smriti, the sacred canon of the Buddhists and 
Jainas, and religious texts of various Brahmanical sects and schools 
of philosophy. As to the Puranic religion and mythology, legends 
contained in the Ramayana, Mahabhiarata and Harivamsa, and the 
allusion, alliteration, simile etc,, usually met with in Sanskrit 
literature, one will meet with them at every step as he proceeds 
through these inscriptions. 

Although we have no Sanskrit texts composed during this period 
these inscriptions bear ample testimony to the highly flourishing 
state of Sanskrit literature in Kambuja during this period. 

But apart from their literary merit these inscriptions are invalu- 
able as testifying to the thoroughness with which Indian culture 
and civilisation, in all its aspects, was imbibed in Kambuja. This 
is particularly applicable to the religious and spiritual life. The 
inscriptions'^ give evidence of the minute knowledge of the rules, 
regulations and practices of religion, particularly of the Saiva and 
Vaishnava sects, and show a thorough acquaintance not only with 
the various gods and goddesses in their numerous names and forms, 
but also with the philosophical conceptions Ijdng behind them. 
The prominent place occupied by religion in, the life of the people 
is also demonstrated by the large number of temples and images 
erected and installed by kings and others. Most of the inscriptions 
Kler to these pious foundations, and ruins of many of them are 
now lying scattered all over the country. But what strikes one 
more is that we find in Kambuja not only the external forms of 
Indian religion but that ethical and spiritual view of life which 
was the most distinguishing feature of ancient' Indian civilisation. 
Anyone who carefully studies the inscriptions of Kambuja mnnot 
fail to be struck with the spirit of piety and renunciation, a deep 
yearning for emancipation from the trammels of birth and evils of 
the world, and a longing for the attainment of the highest bliss by 
union with Brahma, which formed the keynote of their life and is 
expressed with beauty and elegance in language at once sombre 
and sincere. 

Even the kings, high officials and the nobility of the kingdom 
were inspired by these high ideals. One of the interesting charact^- 
istics of the Kambuja court-life is the very intimate association 
between the secular and spiritual heads. The kings received their 
instruction in early life from eminent religious dckoLrgas, and there 
are many instances where sons of kings and members of the royal 
^mily became high priests and .dcfeargw. The inter-map’^^ 
between the royal and priestiy famSies was also a matter of^frequMt 
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occurrence. The predominance of the priestly families who 
supplied royal priests for successive generations, such as that of 
J^vakaivalya already referred to above, is both an index and a 
cause of the spiritual outlook of the king and the people. The 
tutelary deity of the kingdom with the cult of Devaraja, placed in 
charge of a long line of High Priests who were the gurus or preceptors 
of the kings, must have helped to a great extent in moulding the 
whole view of life in the kingdom. 

But while all these causes undoubtedly operated in developing 
the religious and spiritual life of the people, its main source must 
have been a close, constant and intimate contact with India. 
Fortunately this is not merely a hypothesis but may be proved by 
definite examples recorded in inscriptions of Kambuja. Rajalakshmi, 
the daughter of Rajendravarman, and the younger sister of Jaya- 
varman V, was married to a Brahmin Divakara Bhatta who was 
bom on the bank of the river KalindT sacred with the association 
of Krishna’s boyhood. One of the ancestors of Yasovarman’s mothey 
is said to be a Brahmana of Aryyadesa versed in Vedas and 
Vedangas. Another Brahmana named Sravajnamuni, versed in the 
four Vedas and all the dgamas, devoted to Siva, and bom in 
Aryadesa, came to Kambujadesa, and his descendants occupied high 
religious offices. There is also evidence that the learned Br-ahmajrias 
of Kambuja visited India. The most important instance is that of 
Sivasoma, the gum of Indravarman. We learn from an inscription 
that Sivasoma was the grandson of king Sri Jayendradhipativarman, 
maternal uncle of Jayavarman II, and learnt the Sastrds from 
Bhagavat-Sankara whose lotus feet were touched by the heads of 
all the sages. It has been rightly conjectured by the editor of the 
inscription that the reference here is undoubtedly to the famous 
Sankaracharya, and presumably Sivasoma must have come to India 
to sit at the feet of the venerable Sankara. It may be noted in 
passing that as Indravarman lived towards the close of the ninth 
century A.D., &vasoma must have flourished about the middle of 
the ninth century A.D, which agrees with the date generally assumed 
for Sankaracharya, 

The visit of Kambuja scholars to India may also be presumed 
on indirect evidence. M. Coedes, while editing the Vat Thipedi 
Inscription, has pointed out that it exhibits all the characteristics of 
the Gauda style, described by Sanskrit rhetoricians, in such a striking 
^manner that its author must have either been born in Gauda or 
Kved in that region. 

Though we can cite only a few actual instances of the l^med 
B^hmai^s of India, versed in sacred scriptures, settling in Kambuja- 
and the learned priests of the latter country visiting India^ 
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they corroborate what may be regarded as ■ the only reasonable 
hypothesis which offers a satisfactory explanation of the thorough- 
ness with which literary, religious and spiritual culture of India was 
imbibed by the people of Kambuja. 

It appears from the Kambuja inscriptions that the centres of 
Indfan culture in Kambuja, from which it radiated all over the 
country, were the large number of dsramas which were founded by 
royal munificence and private efforts. These dramas were homes of 
pious devotees who consecrated their lives to study and meditation. 
They were constructed by the generous donations of kings and 
people who made endowments to provide for all their necessaries. 
King Yasovarman alone is said to have founded one hundred 
dsrmnas in all parts of his kingdom. Whatever we might think of 
this number there is no doubt that there was quite a large number 
of them in Kambuja and they formed a characteristic feature of her 
religious and social life. Detailed and definite regulations issued by 
the king for the conduct of these dsramas are found in many 
records. These throw very interesting light on the actual working 
of these institutions, and exhibit the high moral and spiritual ideal 
and the thoroughly humanitarian spirit which guided their activities. 
They remind us of the hermitages in ancient India which exercised 
such a profound influence over the lives of all — ^from the highest to 
the lowest in state and society. Many of the Brahama^ sages who 
were the leading spirits in these dramas obtained a dominant 
position in state and society and we possess elaborate and lengthy 
records of quite a large number of such eminent families. 

We do not find in Kambuja any literary development akin to 
the growth of an Indo- Javanese literature. But with this except® 
Kambuja may be regarded as having imbibed Indian culture and 
civilisation to a much fuller degree than ^y other colony. In one 
respect, however, viz. art, Kambuja may even be said to have 

surpassed the motherland. 

The monuments and sculptures of Kambuja fall readily into two 
broad divisions, the primitive and the classic. The latter is 
associated with Angkor, and dates from about the 10th t^ntuiy. 
The primitive art begins from the age of Pu-nan and is contiinM 
by the early rulers of Kambuja which took its pl^ in ^ 
7th century A.D. As most of the monuments of the ea% 
were made of perishable materials like wood or brick, Acre are ^ 
enough remains to reconstruct the art of Pu-nan. The temple 
mostly of brick, consisted of a square or rectangular edk, 
plain walls surmounted by a roof which con^ted of a nnml 
gradually receding stages. This is a cteactenstic tie Qnpla 
The aflfaity with tie Gupta mi is wre ^v^ent in 
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In recent years a number of sculptures have been discovered in Siam 
and Cambodia whose style is surprisingly akin to that of the Gupta 
art. There is, therefore, no doubt that the primitive art of Kambuja 
was a direct product of the Indian school. Indeed Groslier has 
even advanced the theory that the original Indian colonists brought 
with them artists and craftsmen from India and they were entrusted 
with the task of building temples and images of Gods. In short the 
scholars are agreed in their view that the art of Fu-nan was purely 
Indian and through Pu-nan this Indian Art of the Gupta age spread 
over a wide territory in Indo-China along with other phases of 
Indian culture. 

This primitive art of Fu-nan was developed, by natural stages 
of evolution, to what may be called the classical art of Kambuja, 
the best specimens of which are in the region of Angkor and its 
neighbourhood, though some are found even in distant places like 
Bantay Chmar. These monuments, both by their massive character 
and unparalleled grandeur, furnish undying testimony to the richness 
and splendour of a civilisation of which the written records form 
but an imperfect picture. 

It is not easy to fix the precise date of most of the monuments 
and there is thus considerable difiiculty in tracing the stages of 
evolution of Kambuja art. The old ideas about their chronology 
have recently undergone a radical change, but we can assign 
approximate dates, with a tolerable degree of certainty, to some 
of them. 

The most famous of the monuments of Kambuja, viz. Angkor 
Vat was built by king Suryavannan 11, who ruled between 1113 and 
1145 A.D. The Baphuon, another noble monument, was formerly 
referred to the 9th and 10th centuries A.D. but is now referred to 
the reign of Udayadityavarman II (10419-1066 A.D.) . The famous 
Ai^kor Thom, with its gate-towers, ramparts and ditches, and the 
Temple of Bayon in the centre of the city were formerly attributed 
to Yasovarman (889-908 A.D-) but are now believed by some to be 
the work of Jayavarman VII, who ascended the throne in the year 
1181 A.D. Another famous monument, that of Bantay Chmar, 
which was formerly attributed to Jayavarman 11 (9th century), is 
also referred by some to Jayavarman VII, and by others to Yaso- 
varman II (1160-1180 A.D.) . In short, whereas the majority of 
the splendid monuments of Kambuja were formerly placed in the 
9th and 10th centuries A.D. their date is now pushed forward by 
nearly two hundred years, and instead of Jayavarman II and 
Yasovarman I, the four successive kings Suryavarman BE, 
Dharanlndravarman H, Yasovarman EE and Jayavarman VH, 
whose reigns practically cover the whole of the twelfth century AJ>., 
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appear to be the great builders of Kambuja monuments. We must 
therefore give up the old idea that the twelfth century was a period 
of decay in the history of Kambuja, and rather regard it as a period 
of the greatest glory of Kambuja. 

,It is not possible to give such a detailed description, even of 
the most famous monuments of Kambuja, as would convey a fair 
idea of their nature and artistic excellence. I would, therefore, 
merely attempt to indicate, in a general way, the special features 
which characterise them. The earlier series of monuments at 
Angkor consists of isolated temples which show great resemblance 
with Indian temples. But gradually a new style is evolved in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D., first by the introduction of 
gallery, and later still by pyramidal construction in several stages. 
The combination of these two features results in a series of concentric 
galleries, enclosing each successive stage of the pyramid, with a 
crowning tower at the centre of the top or the highest stage. 
Similar towers are added at the four comers of each stage of the 
pyramid, and finally we have the gopurams at one or all the four 
faces, each consisting of a gateway with a vestibule, surmounted by 
an ornamental tower in the form of a stepped pyramid as we see in 
South India. The central and comer towers are of the North- 
Indian or Sikhara style. The best and the complete example of 
this type is Angkor Vat. An innovation is introduced in Bayon, 
where the towers are capped by four heads facing the four directions. 

The gallery/ referred to above, is, in its final shape, a long 
harrow running chamber with vaulted roof supported by a wall on 
one side and a series of pillars on the other. It has a verandah 
with a half-vaulted roof of lower height supported by columns oi 
smaller dimensions. The walls of these galleries are generally 
covered with continuous friezes of bas-reliefs and other sculptures. 

The wide ditches surrounding the temples and cities, with paved 
causeways over them, form an important feature of construction, 
and the figures of long rows of giants pulling the body of a serpent, 
which serve as the balustrades of the causeway on its two sides, 
are justly regarded as one of the most ingenious and interesting 
architectural devices to be seen iaywhere in the world. 

An idea of the massive character of these monuments n^y be had 
from the measurements of Angkor Vat (PI. XVI). The moat or ditch 
surrounding the temple and running close to its boundiy walls 
is more than 650 ft. wide which is spanned on the western-side by 
a stone causeway, 36 ft. broad. This ditch, like the wall of enclosure, 
which completely surrounds the temple, has a tetal length of two 
miles and a half. The broad paved avenue which mns from the 
‘ western gateway to the fiirst gallery is 1560 ft. long and rai^^ *7 ft* 
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above the ground. The first gallery measures about 800 ft. from 
east to west and 675 ft, from north to south, with a total running 
length of nearly 3000 ft. The central tower, on the third or highest 
stage, rises to a height of more than 210 ft. above the ground level. 

These few details would serve to convey an idea of the massive 
character of Kambuja architecture. But it is not by the massive 
form alone that they appeal to us. Their fine proportions, the 
general symmetry of the plan, and above all the decorative sculp- 
tures invest them with a peculiar grandeur. 

The sculptures in Kambuja, both bas-reliefs and figures in the 
round, attained to a high level of excellence. Here, again, we find 
that while the earlier sculptures show a close affinity with Indian 
models, specially Gupta art, new elements are added in course of 
time which give a distinctive character to Kambuja sculpture. The 
peculiar smiling countenance, with half-closed eyes, of divine figures, 
known as ‘ the smile of Angkor,’ has been variously interpreted, 
and opinions differ on its aesthetic values. It ha^ been suggested 
that this unchanging and elusive smile, which mysteriously reflects 
the illumination of inward nirvana and expresses supreme Buddhist 
beatitude, is the most notable contribution of Khmer art. But 
this smile of Angkor is not confined to Buddhist heads alone, as 
is generally supposed. It appears in Brahmanical images and should 
therefore be regarded as a divine expression rather than anything 
peculiarly Buddl^ist. Although the figures often show traces of 
Khmer physiognomy, some of the best figures, exhibiting plastic 
quality of a high order, are marked by the purity of Aryan profile. 

The bas-reliefs which adorn the temples of Kambuja form the 
most important class of Kambuja sculpture. The earlier specimens 
show the figures in fairly high relief like those of Java and India, 
but gradually the depth of the relief is diminished till the figures 
are merely incised or scratched on the surface, and the whole thing 
looks like a tepestry on stone. But subject to this limitation the 
bas-relief sculptures show balance, harmony and rhytlim of a high 
order. They are marked for their narrative skill and cover a wide 
range of fields embracing almost all phases of human and animal 
lives. The scenes, largely drawn from the Indian epics, are full of 
life and movements, and are graceful without being exuberant. The 
vast lengths of galleries covered by these interminable scenes display 
the decorative faculties of Kambuja art at their very best, which, 
like true art, are subordinated to the architecture. 

It is needless to give further details. But whether we look 
at the massive temples with elegant proportions or the sculptures 
which adorn their walls, we cannot withhold the highest tribute to 
their truly classic composition of the highest order. 
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CHAPTER I 

BEGINNI^^^’S OF INDIAN COLONISATION IN BURMA 

1. Local Traditions 

Burma is the biggest country in Indo-China covering an area 
of 237,000 square miles, its greatest length being 1200 miles and 
greatest breadth about 500 miles. It has two natural divisions, 
Upper Burma and Lower Burma, the boundary between the two 
running along the 20th parallel of latitude. 

Arakan, which forms the western part of Burma, may be 
regarded as a continuation of south-eastern Bengal. Beyond this a 
series of high mountain ranges, — the Arakan Yoma, Chin Hills, . 
Naga Hills and Patkoi Hills,— shut off the country from India. 
But though constituting effective barriers and preventing easy 
access, they are not impassable, and from earliest historical times 
roads from Assam and Manipur led through them to Upper Burma. 
The same thing is true of the extern hilts that separate Burma 
from the southern provinces of China and the heart of Indo-Ouna. 
There was always an overland route through Burma which joined 
Eastern India to China and Tonkin. 

The rich delta and the valley of the Irawadi constitute the most 
important region in the country. This great river is navigable for 
nearly 800 miles from its mouth, and most of the important towns 
and harbourSi in all s^es, such as Bhamo, Ava, Mandalay, Prome, 
Rangoon and Bassein were situated on its banks or near its mouth. 
The Salween, though a longer river, is not mvigtbfe, but k its 
lower course;, its valley opens out into a wide fertile ^ pla® whfch 
contained some of the most important colonial settlements of the 
ancient Hindus who came by sea. The more important porte, 
berides Bassein and Rangoon on the Irawadi, are Akyab, the chief 
town of Arakan, Moulmein, at the mouth of the Salween, mi 
Mergui and Tavoy on the coast of the Tenasserim Peninak 
Burma, heim the nearest to I A, and directly both 
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by land and sea, naturally attmeted Indian traders, merchants, 
missionaries and more ardent military spirits from a very early 
period. There is no doubt that by the first century A.D., and 
probably long before that, there were already large Hindu 
settlements both along the coastal region as well as in the interior 
of Burma. Unfortunately the beginnings of Indian colonisation in 
Burma, as in the rest of Indo-China, are shrouded in darkness and 
are merely echoed in local legends. These legendary accounts of 
early Indian immigrants into Bunm are many and varied in 
character, and have been recorded in local chronicles of which we 
possess quite a large number. The most widely accepted legends 
about Indian settlements in Burma may be summed up as follows ; 

“Abliiraja, a prince of the clan of Kapilavastu, marched with an army 

to Upper Burma, founded the city of Sankissa (Tagaung) on the Upper Irawadi, 
and set himself up as the king of the surrounding region. After his death the 
kingdom was divided in two parts. The elder son ruled over Arakan and tlte 
younger over Tagaung. Thirty-one generations of kmgs ruled over Tagaimg when 
tlie kingdom was overthrown by tribes coming from the east. About this time, 
when Gautama was still alive, a second band of Ksbatriyas from the Gangetic 
valley m India arrived in Upper Burma under Daza (Dasa or Dasa) Haja. He 
occupied the old capital and married the widow of its last king. After sixteen 
generations of kings of the second djmasty had ruled, the kingdom of Tagaung 
was overrun by foreign invaders, who dethroned the king. 

"The elder son of this king had a miraculous escape and founded a new 
» kingdom with his capital near modem Prome. His son Duttabaung founded the 
great city of Thare Khettara (Srikshetra) near by and made it his capital. 
Eighteen kings ruled after him till 84 AJO., when a civil war broke out. Of the 
three constituent tribes Pyu, Kanran and Mramma, the first two fought for 
supremacy for eleven years. The Pyu having gained the contest by an artifice, 
the Kanran went off to Arakan. The Pyu themselves were shortly aft^ defeated 
by the Mens or Talaings of the south, and after wandering in various regions 
founded the city of Pagan and settled there. After this the chronicles do not 
inentioii the separate tribes and the name Mramma, from which is derived the 
BKjdem name Burma, appears as the national designation for all the peoples.’^ 

The Mods or Talaings in the coastal districts of Lower Burma 
have their own traditions regarding the early history of their 
country. According to traditions current among the people of Pegu, 
Indian colonists from the lower courses of the rivers Krishna and 
Godavari had at a remote time crossed the sea and formed settle- 
ments in the delta of the Irawadi and on the adjoining coasts We 
are told that Buddha himself, who came to this country, was 
stoned and driven away. The first settlement from India among 
these savage tribes is said to have been made by the two sons of 
king Tissa, who reigned in the country of Karanaka and the dty 
of Thubinna. These princes lived as hermits and brought up a 
child bom of a dragon on the sea-shore. This child, when grown 
up, built the city of Thaton and reigned as Siharaja (Sinaiaraja) . 
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A list of fifty-nine kings who reigned at Thaton (SudhammavatT) 
is given in the chronicles. 

Some time about the sixth century A.D. (573 A.D.) two sons 
of the reigning king of Thaton, Thamala (Syamala) and Vimala. 
excluded from succession to the throne, collected people from the 
sundunding country, and moving north-west founded a new city 
called Bogo or Pegu, known also by the sacred or classic name 
Hamsavatl. 

gyamala, king of Pegu, promised his younger brother \lmala 
succession to the throne. But when Vimala went to Taxila to 
study, a son was bom to Syamala, and Vimala, finding on his 
return that his brother had forgotten his promise, killed him and 
ascended the throne. Sixteen years later Hindu strangers came in 
ships to Pegu and surrounded it. gyamala’s son came out from 
concealment, fought with the invaders, and defeated them, capturing 
seven ships and three thousand and five hundred Hindu strangers. 
He succeeded Vimala as king. There were altogether 17 kings in 
this dynasty, the last of whom, Tissa, ascended the throne in 
761 A.D. A legend describes how this heretic king was converted 
to Buddhism by the devotion of a lady who became his chief queen. 

The deltaic country including Thaton and Pegu is generaUy 
identified by local traditions with Suvarnabhumi in Indian Buddhist 
literature, and is regarded as the region converted by Asoka’s 
niissionaries Sona and Uttara. Even the birth-place of the two 
merchants Tapusa and Bhalluka who, according to Buddhist canon, 
saw the Buddha and became his first converts, is located in the 
same country. They are said to have brought home eight hairs of 
Buddha’s head and enshrined them in a pagoda since known as me 


Shwe Degun, near Eangoon. , , , » 

Leaving aside the chronological systen, arid the referen^ to 

the Buddha and the gakya clan, which are easily explained by the 
Buddhist proclivities of the chroniclers and the people at large, 
the broad facts underlying these legends are the settlernent of 
Indian colonists, in Arakan and Burma, among the Pyus, Mramina 
and Karens, who were branches of the same race, and the Mons or 
Takings in the south who belonged to a differen ^ . 

foundation of the Hindu kingdoms of Arakan, 

Thaton and Pegu;- and destractmn of the 
of grikshetrrf by the-Mons or Takings of Pe^ 

tkm .of the new kingdom of Pagan where the Hmdmsed Miammas 
or the Burmans came to occupy the supreine 

The historical character of these broad facte re^ ^ 

unimpeachable testimony. The Mteraw 

^fbeyond dispute that the entire cultara and civiteati«i of 
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Burma was of Indian origin, and although the Chinese were nearer 
neighbours of the Burmese, and more allied to them in blood and 
speech, they exercised no influence, worth speaking of, in this 
direction, This indirectly testifies to the immigration of Indians 
into Burma on a large scale which is positively proved by the 
memorials they have left behind, from remote antiquity, in vsfrious 
parts of the country. But although a mass of interesting facts 
about Hindu colonisation have come to light, sufficient materials 
are not yet available for writing a history of Burma, in the form 
of a consecutive narrative, before the 11th century A.D. For the 
period before that we can only draw a general picture of Hindu 

A. 

colonisation, and it will be convenient to discuss it briefly before 
we deal separately with the different tribes viz., the Mons, the Pyus, 
the Mrammas and the Arakanese who came under the influence of 
the Hindu colonists and imbibed Hindu culture and civilisation. 


£. The antiquity and general nature of Hindu civilisation 

It appears very probable on general grounds that the earliest 
colonial activities of the Indians were directed towards the neigh- 
bouring country of Burma ; for its upper highlands could be reached 
from Eastern India by well-frequented routes over the Patkoi hills 
and Arakan Yoma, and its vast coastal region was easily accessible 
by sea from the whole of eastern sea-board of India. That such 
was indeed the case may be gathered from a careful study of the 
evidence available to us, in addition to the Burmese traditions 
referred to above. 

First of all, we have the Ceylonese Buddhist tradition that 
Asoka’s missionaries visited Suvarnabhumi, which has been identified 
with Lower Burma. Although the identification, and even the 
tradition itself, cannot be regarded as absolutely proved, the 
testimony of Buddhaghosha, the famous commentator of the Pali 
canon, is highly important. This author, who lived in the beginning 
* of the fifth century A.D., not only refers the scene of activities of 
Asoka’s missionaries to Burma, but also regards, as natives of the 
same country, the two merchants who became the first lay disciples 
of the Buddha shortly after he attained Bodhi at Gaya. Improbable 
as these stories might seem, Buddhagosha’s writings'" prove that 
early in the fifth century A.D. people regarded the introduction of 
Hindu culture in Burma as reaching back to hoary antiquity, and 
even going back to the time of Gautama Buddha.^ 

Howsoever that may be, the settlement of Indians in Burma kmg 
before the second century A.D. is proved by Sanskrit place-names 
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mentioned by Ptolemy which have been located with a tolerable 
degree of certainly in Burma. The discovery of isolated Indian 
Bi^^nil alphabets on stones in Burma also points to the same 
direction. According to the Chinese chronicles of the third century 
A.D.^ kingdom called Lin-yang, which has been located in central 
Burma, had an ardent Buddhist population of over 100,000 families 
including several thousand monks. On the whole we shall be 
justified, on these grounds alone, in dating the beginning of Hindu 
colonisation in Burma certainly before, and probably long before, 
the beginning of Christian era. 

The archaeological explorations in Burma are of recent growth, 
and so far only a few important old sites have been systematically 
excavated. But even these few excavations have yielded very interest- 
ing evidence of Indian culture. The finds may be broadly classified 
as written records, images, votive tablets (mostly terra-cottas), 
and religious structures. The records, mainly engraved on stones 
and terra-cotta tablets, and occasionally on gold plates and funeral 
urns, are written in Sanskrit, Pali, Mon and Pyu languages, and 
0 the alphabets used are either Indian, or derived from them. The 
use of both North and South Indian alphabets indicates that 
colonists from different parts of India settled in Burma. So far as 
we can judge from the form of alphabets, the records cover the 
period from about third or fourth to tenth century A.D. 

These records prove that Indian languages and literature, both 
Sanskrit and Pali, were cultivated, and Indian religions, both 
Brahmanical and Buddhist, were adopted by the people at a remote 
antiquity, certainly not later than the earlier centuries of the 
Christian era and probably long before it. The two main Brahma- 
nical sects, Saivism and Vaishnavism were known, though the latter 
seems to have been more in favour. As regards Buddhism we can 
trace the existence of various sects of both Hinayana and Mahayana, 
and even the Trantric form of a somewhat debased character. 
Religious structures, particularly stupas, belonging to 5th-7th 
century A.D., images of various gods and goddesses, Brahmanical 
and Buddhist, of the Gupta style, extracts from Buddhist scriptures 
engraved on gold plates in Indian character of fifth or sixth 
century AJD,, and a large number of terra-cotta votive tablets with 
bas-reliefs, representing scenes from Buddha’s life, and inscribed with 
the well-known Buddhist formula Ye dha^rmS hetupTahhwd 
in late Gupta alphabets prove the dominance of Indian culture, 
introduced by colonists emanating both from Northern and Southem 
TTidia during the first millenium of the Christian era. The 
logical finds also prove the existence of important centra of IncSin 
culture at or near Prome, P^u, Tbaton and Pagan, 
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THE EARLY HINDU KINGDOMS IN BURMA 


1. Ramannadesa 

m 

It appears from the legends and the archaeological evidence that the 
Hinduised Pyus and Mons in Lower Burma formed the most 
powerful political units in Burma during the first millenium of the 
Christian era. This is evidently due to the fact that Indian 
colonists who went by sea to Lower Burma were far lar^r in number 
than those who proceeded by difficult land-routes to Upper Burma. 
The racial characteristics of the original tribes with whom they 
came into contact also probably partially account for the difference. 
In any case, the Hinduised Mons seem to have been the most 
advanced in culture and civilisation, and at the beginning, also 
politically the most powerful. 

The Mons are also known as Takings. The origin of this name 
has been a matter of dispute. The most reasonable view seems to 
be that the name originally denote the Indian colonists who came 
fmm Telingana in India (the Telngu speaking mgion on the co^ 
of Bay of Bengal) , It is probable that this name, or^nally 
confined to Indian colonists, or a s©jtion of them, was nltinoately 
used to denote the whole people. It must be remembered, however, 
that the Mons themselves never used this term as a national name 
or designation. Even if we accept this explanation of the name 
Taking we must not suppose that the Indian colonists, w o 
in the deltaic regions of Burma, all came from the Kalinga or la 
country. Apart from general considerations and evident o cu ure 
and archaeology this is disproved even by the names 

According to the Kalyani Inscriptions, dated 1476 A.D., t 
capital of % kingdom, when Asoka’s missiomnes visited it, ^ 

Golamattikanagara or Golanagaia (modem yett 

north of Thaton) on the sea-coast. The city, we are told, w^ so 

named because « it contains many mud and waltk 
those of the Gola people.” This Gok has b^ idaitified 
with Gauda, and it has been pointed out that Am ^ 
became Ae Mon.and Burmese appelhAms for all hm 
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the west. Thus the people of Gauda or Bengal must be supposed 
to have played a considerable part in the Hindu colonisation of 
Ix>wer Burma, a conclusion fully in keeping with the geographical 
position of Bengal, and the importance of its sea-ports, specially 
Tamralipta, during the first millenium of the Christian era. 

Classical Pali names are given to certain cities and localities. 
Thus we find Sudhamma (or °vati) and HamsavatT as well-known 
names of Thaton and Pegu. Thaton is really a corrupted form of 
Sudhamma. 

The name Utkaladesa, denoting the Hindu colonial settlements 
from Rangoon to Pegu, is of special interest. Every reader of the 
Buddhist Pali canon knows the story of the two merchants Tapussa 
and Bhalluka who met the Buddha at the end of the seventh week 
after his enlightenment, offered him food and became his first lay 
devotees. It is said that the Buddha gave the merchants a few hairs 
of his head and these were deposited as relics in a shrine which they 
erected in their native city. Now, the Pali canon mentions Utkala 
as the home of the merchants. This presumably refers to the 
well-known coastal region now called Orissa, but the Buddhists in 
Lower Burma regard the merchants as natives of Utkaladesa in 
Burma, and identifies the famous Shwe Dagon Pagoda near Rangoon 
as the shrine containing the hairs of Buddha. It is possible that 
the name Utkala was originally applied to a region in the delta in 
Lower Burma by the colonists from Orissa coast, and the resemblance 
of the name led to the localisation of the story of Tapussa and 
Bhalluka in this country. It is less probable, as has been suggested, 
that the name Utkaladesa was applied to this region in Burma, in 
order to localise the story there. The names of many other Hindu 
settlements in Lower Burma are known from inscriptions and 
literature. Thus we have Ramjavati and Asitanjana-nagara (near 
Rang<mn), Kusima-nagara or -mandala (Bassein), Ramapura 
(Moulmein) and Muttima-mandala (Martaban). 

The Hinduised Mon settlements in Lower Burma were known 
collectively as Ramanna-desa. It was evidently so called after the 
racial name Ramen, found in an eleventh century inscription, from 
which, through the medieval form 'Rman,* is derived the modem 
word ‘ Mon ’ as the designation of the people. 

Except the legendary accounts referred to above possess no 
information about the history of the Mons till we come to the 
seventh century A.D. The names of the kingdoms beyond the 
frontiers of Samatata (Lower Bengal) which we find ill Hiuen 
Tsang*s accounts supply valuable information regarding the politk^ 
geography of Burma. These are (1) Shi-li-cha-ta-lo on the sesc^ north- 
east of Samataia ; (2) Kia-mo-lang-kia to the south-east of the preced- 

r 
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ing; (3) To-lo-pa-ti further to the east; (4) I-shang-na-pu-Ia. further 

east; (5) Mo-ho-chen-po or Lin-i, further east; and (6) Yen-nxo- 
na-chon, south-west of the preceding. I-tsing also refers the 
countries 1-3 and 5, the second kingdom being called Lankasu. 

^The identification of these localities has given rise to a great 
deal of controversy into which we need not enter. There can be 
hardly any reasonable doubt that Nos. 4 and .5 refer, respectively, 
to Kambuja, known as Isanapura, and Champa. There is eQually 
little doubt that No. 3 refers to the kingdom of Dvaravati on the 
lower Menam Valley. The identification of No. 1 with Srikshetra or 
Old Prome in Burma is the most reasonable view. It is true that 
the direction, north-east of Samatata, does not applv^ but on the 
other hand, this direction cannot lead to any locality on the sea. 
Besides, I-tsing places Srikshetra close to the sea-coast and south of 
the range of hills between Tibet and China. If we assume these 
identifications to be true No. 2 can only refer to the Mon country 
in Lower Burma and its identification with Tenasserim appears very 
reasonable. Although the exact name of the Mon kingdom cannot be 
restored, Hiuen Tsang’s account proves the existence, side by side, 
of the Pyu kingdom round Prome and the Mon kingdom to its 
south-east. It also shows that these kingdoms were weU-known in 
India, at least in East India, and there was intercourse between the 
two. It may be noted here that the Kathasaritsagara refers to a 
kingdom called Kalasapura, which is also referred to in Chinese 
history and may be placed to the south-east of Prome at the mouth 
of the Sittang river. 

There are good reasons to believe that the kingdom of Dvaravati 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, in the valley of the Menam, was also 
a Mon kingdom. This kingdom comprised the lower valley of th€ 
Menam river, with its capital probably at Lavapuri (modeir 
Lopbhuri) . Several Mon Inscriptions, in archaic character, probabl] 
belonging to the eighth century A.D., engraved on a pillar, and a 
Buddha image have been discovered in the ruins of the city. The 
Pali chronicles ChamadevTyamsa and the JinakSIamalint fully 
support the same view. These two annals of the kingdom of 
Haripunjaya (modern Lamphun and Chieng Mai in N. Siam) 
based on vernacular local texts were written respectively at the 
beginning oi the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries AD., and give 
an interesting account of the spread of Buddhism in this region 
from the earliest time. Leaving aside the legendary acccraits of 
the Buddha and his immediate followers, the historical aeconnis of 
the Medieval age, preserved in them, is on the whole faidtf rdiahle, 
as is proved by inscriptions and other evidence. According to &!^e 
dironicles, they&*A 4 (ascetic) Vasndeva {ounded the town <M ]^®i- 
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puiijaya in 661 A.D. Two years later, on liis invitation, Chamadevi. 
daughter of the king of Lavanagara or Lavapuri and a spouse 
probably a widow, of the king of Ramailna-nagara, came from her 
father’s capital with .a large number of followers and Buddhist 
teachers, and was placed on the throne of Haripuhjaya (modern 
Lamphun) . Her descendants ruled over the kingdom and Buddhism 
was spread over the surrounding country. The people of this 
kingdom fled during an epidemic to Lower Burma whose people, 
we are told, spoke the same language. 

The dates, as recorded in the chronicles, cannot be implicitly 
accepted, and checked by those derived from inscriptions, appear 
to be about a century too early. The Mon settlement at Hari- 
punjaya may therefore be placed about the eighth century A.D. 

We. may thus reasonably infer that not only was Dviaravati a 
Hinduised Mon kingdom in the sixth or seventh century A.D., but 
that from this centre the Hinduised Mons spread their power and 
influence in the more inaccessible regions in North Siam and 
West Laos. In any case there is no doubt^ that by the eighth 
century A.D. the Hindu colonists in the Mon country in Lower 
Burma had spread their power along the cotast right up to the 
valley of the Menam river. The history of the kingdoms founded 
by them has been preserved in local chronicles, written in verna- 
culars, as well as in Pali texts. They give us a long list of royal 
names (mostly in Indian form), and describe their fight with the 
Mlechchhas (the aborigines) and pious foundations of Buddhist 
monasteries. Archaeological discoveries fully confirm their general 
picture of the Hindu culture and civilisation established in these 
regions. * ‘ ! 

The power and prestige w-hich the Mons had established in 
Lower Burma and North Siam in the 7th and 8th centuries A.D. 
lend support to the statement in the Burmese chronicles that they 
defeated the Pyus of Srikshetra (old Prome) and extended thek 
authority over this region. But we possess no detailed account Of 
their history. 


2 . Srikshetra 

To the north of the Mons in Lower Burma the Hinduised Pyus 
established a kingdom with Srlkshetra (modern Hmawza, ne^ 
Prome) as the capital. According to the legends quoted abo#e, 
this kingdom was founded by a member of the Hindu or Hinduised 
royal dynasty of Tagaung on the Irawadi iii Upper Burma. Th^> 
is no inherent improbability in the assumption Hiat^the 
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colonists who went by land-route to Upper Burma from East India, 
through Manipur, gradually spread southwards along' the Irawadi, 
But in view of the fact that Prome was much nearer the sea in 
those days than at present, arrival of fresh Indian colonists by sea, 
or by land through Arakan, cannot be altogether discounted, and 
even appears quite probable. This view gathers further strength 
from the undisguised attempt in the Burmese chronicles to regard 
the later Burmese kingdom proper of Pagan as a mere continuation 
of the kingdom of Prome. Philological evidence, however, proves 
that the Pyus who undoubtedly dominated in Srikshetra or Prome, 
were very distantly related to the Mrammas or Burmese proper who 
ruled over the kingdom of Pagan. On the whole it would be much 
safer to take the Pyu as a distinct political unit, and regard the 
kingdom of Srikshetra as a separate Hindu colony, rather than a 
mere offshoot of that of Upper Burma. There is no doubt that 
the Hinduised Pyus were much more advanced in culture than the 
Mrammas, for they possessed a script of their own from an early 
period whereas the latter do not seem to have any knowledge of . 
writing before the eleventh century A.D. Although the inscribed 
records of the Pyus, discovered so far, do not enable us to 
reconstruct even an outline of their political history, they furnish 
the names of certain kings and throw light upon their culture and 
civilisation. The records were all found at or near Hmawza (old 
Prome), the ancient Pyu capital, and we may notice a few of 
them. 

(1) An inscription, engraved on the pedestal of a Buddha image, composed 
in beautiful Sanskrit verses, interspersed with Pyu renderings of Sanskrit Text. 
The script and the style of the image both ne^mble those of Eastern India of 
about the seventh century A.D. It appears from the record that the image of 
Buddha was set up by king Jayachandravannan at the instance of his 
(religions preceptor) for maintaining peace and gcK>d-wiIl between the king and 
his younger brother Harivikrama. We are furthi^ told that king Jayachandra 
built two cities side by side. 

(2) Seven inscriptions on five funeral urns, found at Payagi Pagoda, contain 
the names of three kings Harivikrama, Siha (Siihha) Vikrama and Suriya (feurya) 
Yikrama. The dates in these inscriptions have been interpreted to refer to the 
period between A.D. 67$ and 718 AJ>,, but this is by no nueans catain. The 
inscriptions are written in Pyu language and archaic Scm^-Indran ali^sbets* whi(^ 
appear to belong to a much curlier period. 

(S) The* inscription on a gives tlie or biles ^ donors ^ 

^ri Prabhuvarma and Prabhudevi, and most probal^y these are the .liiaw e s of 
a king and his queen. ^ 

The antiquity and the importance of the Pyus is proved by the 
fact that the earliest notices in 'Chinese texts r^arding Bmmm refer 
to the people as P’iao, which undoubtedly is the same as 
These notices gq back to the third eeatey A-D.^ awi 
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Pyus then occupied the valley of the Irawadi. The continued 
existence of the Pyus is confirmed by references in Chinese texts 
between the third and the seventh century A.D. The account of 
Hiuen Tsang, referred to above, shows that the Hinduised Pyu 
kingdom of §rikshetra was the first great Hindu kingdom beyond 
the frontier of East India. The several inscriptions, noted above 
probably also belong to the same period. ^ 

The rise of the powerful Thai kingdom of Nan-chao in Yunnan 
proved a source of great danger to the ^Pyus. The Thais of 
Nan-chao seem to have dominated upper Burma, in the 8th and 
9th centuries. Ko-lo-fong, the king of Nan-chao, inflicted a defeat 
upon the Chinese in 754 A.D'., and the internal dissensions of the 
Chinese empire, following shortly after, freed him from any danger 
in that quarter. He, therefore, turned his attention to the west 
and invaded the Pyu kingdom. The Pyu-Nan-chao fmntier 
corresponded with the Sino-Burman frontier to-day in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bhamo. The Pyu king seems to have submitted to 
his powerful neighbour. When I-meu-sin, the grandson of Ko-Io- 
fong, submitted to China towards the close of the eighth century 
and sent embassies to the Imperial court, the Pyu king also 
ilrutated his example. In 80£ A.D., he sent an embassy led by 
his brother (or son) Sunandana, governor of the city of fei 
(perhaps Bhamo or Tagaung), and sent the musicians of his court 
as present to the Chinese emperor. Another embassy was sent in 
807 A.D. It is presumably from these embassies that the Chinese 
derived the information about the country which we find recorded 
in Chinese chronicles. According to the Chinese account the Pyn 
kingdom was 500 miles from east to west and 700 or 800 miles from 
north to south. It adjoined to Kambuja on the east and the sea on 
the south. On its south-west (probably meaning south-east) was 
Dvaravati, and on its west Eastern India. It extended up to 
Nan-chao on the north. The Pyus claimed to have 18 subject 
kingdoms, mostly to the south of Burma, but as the list includes 
Palembang, Java, iSravasti, etc. it seems to be largely an empty 
boast. Lists of 8 or 9 garrison towns and of the 3£ most important 
among the £98 tribes or settlements, are algo given. 

The Old History of the Tang Dynasty contains an account of 
the Pyu kingdom from which the following extracts are quoted : — 

Ihe king’s name is Mahaiiaja. His chief minister is Mahasena. The city-i 
wall is ifaced with glazed bricks ; it, is 27 miles in circumference. The banks of i 
the moat, too, are faced with brick. Within the walls the inhabitante number" , 
several thous^ds of families. There are over a himdred Buddhist monasteries 
courts and rooms all decked with gold and silver. It is their custom to love 
and hate killing. Theii* laws contain no mention of punishment nor any kind 
eWns or fetters. When they come to the age of seven, both boys and girls 
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their, hair and stop in a mpnasl^ where they take refuge in the San^. On 
leaching the age of twenty, if they have not awakened to the piincipJes of Buddha 
tlay Jet their hair grow again and become ordinary townsfdk. Their dolhes are 
bB made of sSk-eotton cloth (?). They do not wear alk, thqr gay it 

coipes from silk-wonns and involves injury to life.” 

The Man-Shu, another Chinese chronicle, adds that the Pyu 
custom is to esteem modesty and decency. Their disposition is 
peaceful and good. They are men of few words. There are many 
fortune-tellers and astrologers.’^ 

The new history of the Tang Dynasty contains a long passage 
about the Pyus from which the following extracts are made : — 

There axe tw^ve gates "with pagodas at the four comers ; thft people sH live 
within. They make their ^ tiles of lead and tin, and their timber of lychee. Hiey 
are acquainted with astronomy and delight in Buddha^s law. There is a great 
white image, 100 ft. high (“opposite the gate of the palace” adds the Man-shu). 
Their money is of silver and gold (Man-shu says only of silver) shaped like the 
lu^f-moon. They traffic with them neighbouring tribes in glased ware and earthen 
)ars, among other things. The married womieu wear their hair piled in jcoiis on 
the top of the head and ornamented with silver and strings of peads. Tiwy 
Uue skrrts of silk-cotton (?) and throw about them pieces of guaze adk. When 
out for a walk, they hold a fan. Those of high rank have five or six attendants 
at their side, all holding fans. They have 22 musical instruments, made of 
8 different substances — of metal, 2 ; of shell, 1 ; of string, 7 ; bamboo, 2 ; of 
gcwird, 2; of leather, 2; of ivory,. 1 % and of horn, 2 (d^iled descriptkui MIows ef 
these musical instruments and the dress of the musieians and dancers) . The twelve 
songs they sang at the Chinee Court were on Buddhist themes.’^' 

The musical instruments appear to be mostly those with which 
we are familiar in India. The number and variety' of instruments 
and the excellence of the musical performance which produced great 
impression on the Chinese Court indicate that the Hinduised Pyus had 
attained to a high degree of civilisation. This is fully borne out by 
the other facts that we know about them, from their 
artistic remains, and the manner and customs described by the 
Chinese. 


How and when this glorious civilisation came to an end is 
not known with certainty. In 832 A.D, the king of Nan-chao 
invaded the Pyu kingdom. According to Man-rim the invaders 
" plundered the Pyu capital, took moie than 3000 persons ns 
pnsoners and banished them into servitude at Yunnanfu,” Nan^chao^s 
^tem capital. Some scholars are tiiai this 

about the sudden end of the Fmi civilisali«. - B 
plat the Pyu kingdom continued a^et that and sml an 
fo China in 86£ AJD. 

lit would appear from the 'Chinese accoiip^ that the 
'%n^ck)m in the ninth century A J>. 'iruiuded a la|ge ’party ‘rf 
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worsted in a fight with the Mons of the south and removed their 
capital higher up <ui the Irawadi, probably at Pagan. 

When the Mranimas (Burmans) came into prominence at 
Pagan by the middle of the 11th century A.D. they borrowed the 
religion and script of the Mons. This seems to confirm the legends 
that the Pyu dynasty was conquered by the Mons, and possibly 
the latter incorporated the southern part of the Pyu kingdom, 
including Prome, within their kingdom. Pressed by the Mons from 
the south and the Mrammas from the north the Pyus gradually 
lost all political power, and were ultimately merged into their 
powerful neighbours. This alone satisfactorily explains the complete 
disappearance of the Pyus from the subsequent history of Burma. 


3. Tajvirapattana and VAisAii (Arakan) 

Arakan extends for nearly 350 miles along the shore of Bay of 
Bengal and is shut off by a mountain range — ^the Arakan Yoma — 
from Burma, Its northern part, which may be regarded as almost 
a continuation of E. Bengal, is intersected by chains of hills, and 
watered by the two rivers the Myu and the Kaladan. Its southern 
part, specMly the Sandoway district, had, generally speaking, a 
separate history of its own. 

Arakan, like Burma, possesses traditions of early colonisation by 
Indian settlers, and some of the Burmese chronicles repiesent the 
royal family of Arakan as elder branch of the old Indian royal 
family of Tagaung in Upper Burma. The chronicles also refer to 
inroads into Arakan by the Kanran, the Pyus, Shans and other 
Burmese tribes. Whatever may be the amount of tmth in the^ 
traditions, there is no doubt that the Arakanese were coimected, by 
blood and language, to the Burmese. 

The geographical position of Arakan makes it likely that it 
received Indian colonies and Indian culture and civilisation from a 
remote antiquity' a period certainly anterior to that of the Indian 
colonisation in Burma, and probably centuries before the Christian 
Era. But we have no reliable record of this early period of its 
history. 

According to the chronicles of Arakan the first •Indian royal 
dynasty was founded by the son of a king of Benares, who fixed his 
capital in a city called Ramavatt. The second royal dynasty was 
founded by a Bmhmana, in Arakan district, who had married a 
daughter of the earlier royal family. A female descendant, again, of 
this family became progenitor of the third royal family ruling' 
at DhanyavatT which becanje the classical naifie of the whole * 
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country. A. Kshutriya, chief of THuguuBg in XJppcr Bunns, csnie to 
sfter Icsvin^ the snccstrsi kingdom to his younger hiother 
i^ried the daughter of this royal family and founded the fourth 
royal family .which reigned, first on the top of the hill called 
Kyauk-panduang and then in the city of Dhanyavati, now known 
as Rakhaingmyu. In A.D. 146, during the reign of a king called 
Chandra-Surya, was cast the famous Buddha image called Mahamuni 
which has been regarded as the tutelary deity of Arakan, throughout 
the historic period. 

In the eighth century A.D. Vesali (Vai^ll) was founded as 
the new capital. According to the chronicles it was built in 789 A.D. 
by Maha-tain Chandra who had abandoned the previous capital 
Dhanyavati where some revolution or war had taken place during 
his father Suryaketu’s reign. Suryaketu, we are told, was the fifty- 
third king in lineal descent from the Tagaung prince who found^ 
the fourth royal family in Arakan. The Vesali dynasty came to an 
end during the closing years of the tenth century when the city was 
abandoned. This episode is connected in local legends with Shwe- 
daung, the Golden Hillock, a large monument, of which the ruins 
still exist near the village Vethali, which represents the site occupied 
by the palace of the old capital Vesali. King Chula-tain Chandra, so 
runs the legend, went about his kingdom with a retinue of unwise 
and dissolute companions and never came back. This happened at 
about 957 A.D. Some time later, Amratu, chief of the Mron tribe 
living in the hills of Arakan, seized the throne of Vesali by treachery 
and married the late king’s queen Chandadevi. Angry at the 
conduct of this Mron chief, the Pyu king invaded Arakan with 
90,000 men. Amratu’s nephew, who later became king of Vesali, 
enticed the Tya king not far from the spot where the Shwe-dauag 
stands, and defeated him. 80,000 Pyu were massacred and the 
Pyu king fled with the rest of his army. The place where the 
property — gold, jewels etc. — of the Pyu king and his army was 
buried is marked by Shwe-daung. This happened about 964 A.D. 
or somewhat later. The abandonment of Vesali took place about 
1018 A.D. % 

These legends, like those of Bunna^ seem to contain a ferad 
of truth. The discovery of a Buddha image,: Witii hi 

' Gupta character, proves the introduction of Buddhism and 
ilso the establishment of Indian settlements in the ©ariy emitwries 
of the Christian era. Although we have no record of eaify 
the existence of a Chandm dynasty, about tho ipeMd 
'iHiSQitioBed in the chronicles, is definitelj proved by 
-'^m^riptions* A large 'number 'of ■ corns have been. , ■ 

parts cS* Arakan, .by 
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ehandra, Dharmavijaya, Nitichandra and Virachandra. These kings 
must have ruled before the eighth or ninth century A.D. at the 

latest. 

The most important historical record is an inscription engraved 
on a pillar which is now in Shitthaung temple at Mrohaung in 
Arakan. It gives an account of the Sn-Dharmarajanuja-vam^ and 
furnishes a list of 19 kings of the dynasty with regnal period of 
aurh. Owing to the damaged state of the pillar the names of all 
the kings cannot be made out with certainty, but we can distinctly 
read the following names with regnal periods. 


Serial No. 

Name. 

Regnal period, 

1 . 

Balachandra 



Devachandra 

22 

S. 

Yajnacbandra 

7 

7. 

DTpacliandra 


8. 

Pritichandra 

22 

10. 

Nitichandra 


11. 

Mahavira 

- 

14. 

Dharmasura 

3 

16. 

Srl-Dharmavijaya 

% 

17. 

Narendravijaya, son of 16 

2 

18. 

Narendrachandra 

8 

19. 

Anandachandra 

■*» 


The inscription was issued in the reign of Anandachandra who 
is said to have erected many vihdras and Buddhist temples, and 
set up beautiful images of copper. He gave every day linen cteth 
to the monks coming from different parts of the country and con- 
structed various dwellings and roads in different parts for the use 
of the Arya-samgha. He also granted land with servants to fifty 
Brahmanas. 

Some of these royal names such as Pritichandra, Nitichandra 
and Dharmavijaya occur also on the coins and it may be reasonably 
a^umed that most of the coins were issued by the kings of this 
. d 3 toi^ty, known as Dharmamjanuja-vamsa. Judging from the letters 
the inscription this dynasty may be presumed to have ruled 
b^ween 600 and 1000 A.D. This date agrees remarkably well with 
that of the Chandra kings mentioned in the chronicles, but the 
names given in them are quite different. In any case, we have to 
jegard the Dharmaiajanuja-vamsa as the first historical royal 
dynasty of Arakan which probably ruled for three or four hundred 
years, if not more. As Anandachandra is described as the king of 
Ttorapattana, that must be r^arded as the name of Arakan dr 
of the capital of the dynasty' The chronicles on the other hand 
name* the capital city as Vesaii (Vai^li), presumably named after 
the famous city of that naine in North Bihar. •Ruins of this mty' 
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-ill exist in and near a village called Vethali (VesaU) 8 miles to the 
^rth-west of Mrohaung. Remnants of an old moat and the 
sarrounding walls of the old palace have been traced. Other 
rpmains of both buildings and sculptures, scattered through th 
surrounding jungle, now the haunts of tigers and leopards, mdicate 
the once wide extent of the ancient city and bear unmi^kable 
?is of Gupta influence. A hronze beU with a short Sanskrit 
hfscription of about the seventh century A.D. engraved on it and 
an ii^cription in the Gupta character, belonging probably to the- 
8th century A.D., have been found m Vesali. It is possible tha 
t£re werf two blanches of the royal family, if not two separate 
royal families, of kings bearing names endmg m Chandm, o*'® ™ 
a/vesali and the other at Tamrapattana. The fact that J^and - 

Chandra was probably a Buddhist, ® JXthe^ 

Vai^ava symbols, lends some support to this theory. But the^ 

mipistions as well afe the relationship, if any, of these kii^s wi 
Siose of the Buddhist Chandra family, ruling in South-East ^n^l 
!£it Ae same time, cannot be settled at present. It^ is probable, 
Sien that the Chandra kings represent fresh batches of colonists 

from Bengal. 

According to the chronicles, the Shans invaded Arakan in the 
tenth century A.D., and occupied it for eighteen years. This pro- 
bably refers to the invasion of the Pyu, as we have no evidence of 
the advance of the Shans so far west about this period, or it may 
be due to confusion with the later Shan invasions. 

The sculptures discovered so far in Arakan are predominan% 
Buddhist, but, as noted above, there are 8aiva and Vaidinava 
symbols on the coins. It is probable that the kmp and people 
.were mainly Buddhist though Brahmanical religion was also 
favoured. This also follows from the inscription of king ^^da- 
chandm, who was evidently a Buddhist, but also granted lands to 

fifty Brahmanas. 

As. we shall see later. North Arakan was conquer^ by ^ 
Burmese king Aniruddha, though the southern part of the country 
remained an independent kingdom. But the Burmese 
over North Arakan was, generally speaking, more ii«m 

and it. was ruled over by its hereditary kings. Tfe 
: suzerainty ceased with the fall of Pagan, thoug once in 
teenth century, the people asked the Ava Co^ 

there were occasional raids both by the * 

ifeangs. In 1404 the king ctf Arakan, dnven by 
and with the help of ^e Muslim rulp 
M^dom' si®« 1480. He loanded’ a tcw ea^t*“ ** 
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Mmhaung. From this time the Buddhist kings of Arakaa added 
Muhammadan designations to their names. 

Mrohaung is situated in the rocky plain forming the watershed 
between the Lcunro (Anjanadi) and the Kaladan rivers. There was 
m great deal of architectural activity in Mrohaung during the*'15th 
and loth centuries A.D. and the best temples and sculptures of 
Amkan, all Buddhist, and made of stone, belong to these two 
centuries. Mrohaung remained the capital up to 1785 when Arakan 
was c*onquered by Burma and became a province of this kingdom. 


4. The rise op Arimardanapura 

t 

Popular philology derives the tribal name Burman from the 
Sanskrit word Brahma, invested with a sacred character. It seems 
to be more probable, however, that Mramma (var. Myamma) was 
the original ethnic appellation of a -branch of the Tibeto-Dravidian 
tribe who settled in Burma and ultimately gave its name to the 
whole country and its peoples of diverse origin. It has been suggested 
that the name of the tribe was derived from the Brahmaputra river, 
on whose banks it lived for a long time. 

The Burmese chronicles refer to the Mrammas and the Pyus as 
branches of the same race, but >this may be doubted. The affinity, 
if there were any, must be of a remote character. The Mrammas 
were a rude unlettered people, without any loiowledge of writing, 
even when the Hinduised Pyu kingdom and civilisation flourished at 
Srlkshetra (near Prome), and there is nothing to indicate that they 
attained to any considerable political power long before the 11th 
century A.D. Far from the Pyus and the Mrammas coalescing to 
give birth to the united Burmans, as the chronicles would have us 
believe, the Mrammas seem to have borrowed the essential elements 
of civilisation, such as religion, language and literature from the 
alien Mons conquered by them, and not from the Pyus. This seems 
to indicate that the Mrammas had little in common with the 
Hinduised Pyus, and that the civilisation of the latter was a ^nt 
up force before the 11th century A.D. when the Mrammas gained 
political ascendancy in the territories once occupied by them. 

In the light of what we know about the Pyus the legendary 
account of the early Hinduised kingdom in Tagaung should be held 
as applicable to the Pyu rather than to the Mramma. 

How and when the Mrammas first attained political importance 
we do not know. It is probable that when the. rule of the Pyus in 
Upper Burma was weakened by the raids of Nan-chao, the Mrainin^ 
found fheir opportunity to establish independent authority. Uat^ , 
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wtea the Pyus were worsted in their fights with their southern 
neighbours, the Mons, and were forced to retire northwards, ,lhe 
Mmmmas gradually acquired a supreme position. According to the 
l^ndary account the Pyus, driven from §rikshetra (Promo), 
founded a new capital at Pagan further up the Irawadi' river. This 
may be true, but there is no doubt that Pagan soon became the 
centre of the Mramma power, ^and the capital of a mighty Mramma 
kingdom. 

It is very likely that the Mrammas poured in Burma in large 
number in the ninth or tenth century A.D., and their first important 
settlement in the plains was in the Kyaukse district. The Burmese 
national era, which starts from 638 A.D., is attributed by the 
chronicles to a chief of Pagan, and this, if true, might be regarded 
as marking the foundation of the Mramma power in that city. 
But the origin of the era is involved in obscurity, and is a matter 
of keen dispute among scholars. The latest view' regards it as a 
Pyu era inaugurated by the Vikrama dynasty ruling at Prome 
referred to above. 

According to some chronicles the city of Pagan was founded by 
king Pyanpya in 849 A.D. Its classical name is Arimardanapura. 
The kingdom is called Tambradipa, and the region, Tattadesa, The 
Ari heretics are said to have flourished in the neighbourhood about 
the tenth century A.D. The chronicles refer ta many kings of 
Pagan before the accession of Anawiatha, but only one, Saw Rahan, 
is mentioned in inscription. He built a Buddhist Sima (Ordination 
Hall) at Mt. Turan, about 8 miles east of Pagan. 

According to Burmese legends a king of Pagan, named Theinhke 
(Simha) , while roaming in the forest, felt hungry and ate a cucumber 
in a farmer’s field. For this offence, the farmer struck him dead, 
and, strange to say, became himself king through the favour of the 
widowed queen. The farmer king, Saw Rahan, was overthrown by 
Kyaunghpyu. The latter was forced to take to a monastic life with 
his son Anawratha, by two sons of Saw Rahan who ruled one after 
another. The younger of this was challenged to a single fight by 
Anawratha and killed. Thereupon Anawratha ascended his father’s 
ftrone. 

This legend, which is typical of the rest, am hardly be accepted 
as true without further evidence, but seems to indkate that the 
kingdom of Pagan was neither powerful nor very extensive. 

With the accession of Anawratha we enter upon a period in the 
M^ory of the Mramnias, where the inscriptions oiable uS; to 

accounts of the late Burmese chronicks, and 
Wstorical hfforiiialioB. They show that the dates recorded* M 
'd^mefes are rno^Sly thou^ not by a wide 
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uuii the names Ixmie by the kings were reaUy Ind^. thongh 
presented in the chronicles in a Burmese fom, whose Indiair original 
is not always easy to discover. Th^ according to Burmese 
chronicles Anawratha became king in A.D. 1010. Butirom mscnp- 
tions we know that the king's name was really Amruddha, and he 
ascended the throne in A.D. 1044. In dea mg with the history of 
s, we should, therefore, use the Indian names and correct 
of kings ascertained from inscriptions, whenever it is possible 
to do so. Further, we may henceforth use the, modem name 
Buitnan to denote the Mrammas, who seem to have absorbed the 
Pyus, as we can no longer trace their separate existence as a political 
or racial unit, except in stray references to individuals or small 
groups still bearing the old name. It may be added also that most 
of the localities in Bumia had an Indian name along \yith a local 
Pairan as noted above, was called Arimardanapura, and was 
knoTO by other names of Sanskritic origin. These Indian names 
will be indicated whenever possible. 
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THE ARIMARDANAPURA. EMPreP. 

1. King Anirtodha, the Great 

The reign of Aniruddha was a turning point in the history of the 
Bunnans. He raised the small principality of Pagan into an 
extensive kingdom, including the greater part of modem Burma, and 
introduced elements of higher culture and civilisation among a rude 
unlettered people. 

At the time when he ascended the throne, a Buddhist sect, 
called the Ari, dominated the religious and social life of the people 
of Upper Burma. The practices of the Aris were of debased Tantric 
character, and to this they added a naga-cult in which Buddha and 
his Saktis played a prominent part. The Aris had long hair and 
beards, wore black dresses, drank heavily, practised riding and 
boxing, fought battles, and pretended to a knowledge of charm and 
magic. They professed Mahayana Buddhism in name, but seem 
to have been greatly influenced by its Tibetan fomi. The village 
of Thamahti, a few miles south-east of Pagan, was the stronghold of 
’SO Ari lords and their 60,000 pupils’ and their teachings and 
authority were accepted by the king and the people. 

The chronicles describe how king Aniruddha was converted to 
the pure Theravada form of Buddhism by a Brahmana monk of 
Thaton named Arahan, known as Dharmadarsi. Encouraged by 
the sympathy of the king, Arahan sent for more monks from the 
Mem country in the south and soon they b^an a crusade against 
tile powerful sect of the Aris. Tbe efforts ci Aniruddha and Arahan 
were successful. The power of the Aris was brcAen ; many of them 
retired to Shan States in the east, and others took to peacefal life «l 
cultivators. Thus a great religious reform was brought shoot 
the king. Necessity was now felt of sacred books of the new rdigkm, 
wfthout which it could not make further progress, or be piaeed on 
a solid foundation. Arahan urged the king to secure Qomjfddiie 
eo^es of Buddhist Tripitaka from the Mon kingdom of 'ThafeiR; 
5he king accordihgly sent envoys to the Mon lung. 
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however, not only refused the sacred books, but insulted the royal 
messengers. Aniniddha now decided to carry by force what he 
could not secure by peaceful means. He marched with an army and 
besi^ed Thaton. After 3 months’ siege Thaton capitulated. 
Aniruddha returned in triumph to Pagan with the royal captive 
Manuha, bound in golden chains, and accompanied by all the monks 
and a large number of prisoners including artisans and craftsmen. 
But the most priceless treasure in the eye of the king was the 
Buddhist scriptures and sacred relics which were carried by the 
thirty-two white elephants of the vanquished king. On his way 
king Aniruddha razed the walls of the ancient Pyu capital Srikshetra 
(near Prome) and carried away the relics enshrined in its pagodas 
for many centuries. 

Aniruddha next led an expedition against N. Arakan and 
defeated its king. The Shan chiefs of the east also acknowledged 
his suzerainty. Aniruddha is also credited with conquests outside 
the frontier of Burma. He is said to have visited “ the Indian land 
of Bengal.” Probably in course of his expedition against Arakan he 
* advanced within the Chittagong district, but there is nothing to 
show that he attained any conspicuous success. The Burmese 
chronicles, however, represent his kingdom as bounded by Pattikera, 
a principality in the district of Tippera. To the east he led his 
victorious army against Burma’s old enemy, the Thais of Nan-chao. 
He is said to have besieged the capital Tali, but ultimately a peace 
was concluded and the two chiefs exchanged presents. On his 
return journey he passed through the Shan States, received the 
homage of their chiefs, and married the daughter of one of them. 
When the Chief of Chieng-Mai in N. Siam attacked Pegu, Aniruddha 
sent a detachment of picked Indians who drove away the invader. 

Aniruddha carried out great irrigation works, which enriched 
the Kyaukse region and made it the granary of Burma. He married 
an Indian princess, Pahchakalyani of Vesali (Vai^lT), and the 
dhronicles give a long account of her journey to Burma and some 
romantic episodes in that connection. 

Aniruddha’s victories had far-reaching results. They placed 
nearly the whole of Burma, excluding Tenasserim, imder his authority, 
and brought about a political union of the country, probably for the 
first time in its history. Far more important was the complete 
transformation of Burmese culture under the influence of the Mona 
The Burmese adopted their religion, script and sacred literature, 
and while the Mon kingdom was destroyed, the Mon cultuie 
commenced a new career in Pagan. Never before was a conquering i 
power so completely captivated by the vanquished. Even the ; 
classical example of Rome and Greece was far surpassed. Henc^ 
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forth the kmgs of Papn became great champions of the ERnayana 
form of Puddhism hitherto current in Lower Burma j and it has 
flourished over the whole country down to our own time. 

Aniruddha was fired by the zeal of a new convert. He built 
numerous pagodas or temples and monasteries, and his example was 
followed by his successors. There is one ^interesting feature which 
characterises the religious faith of the great king. He had the well- 
known Buddhist formula ^ ye dharma* etc. engraved on votive 
tablets, but in the concluding portion, instead of ** so said the great 
gramana le. Buddha,” we find “ so said Aniruddha-deva.” This is 
a striking example of the zeal of a new convert carried to excess. 

Aniruddha’s name and fame spread far and wide, and he came 
to be recognised as the Defender of Buddhist Faith. When Ceylon 
was invaded by the Cholas, its king Vijayavahu I sent ships asking 
Aniruddha to come to his aid. When the invaders were driven out 
without the help of the Burmese king, the king of Ceylon, in 
order to repair the ravages done by the enemy, requested Aniruddha 
to send him monks and scriptures. Aniruddha complied with it, 
and asked, in return, for the tooth of Buddha which was enshrined 
as a priceless relic in Ceylon. The Ceylonese king sent him a 
duplicate. When the ship carrying the jewelled casket, containmg 
the relic, reached the Irawadi, below Pagan, a mighty procession 
.went out to receive it. King Aniruddha himself waded into- the 
river up to the neck, placed the casket on his head, and carried it 
in procession to the shrine he had built for it, — ^the famous 
Shewzigon Pagoda which still attracts worshippers from all over 
Buima. 


2. Kyanzittha 

Aniruddha died in 1077 A.D, and was succeeded by his son 
Sawlu (Salya ?) . Jlis reign was an inglorious one. The Mons of 
P^u revolted, and marched up to Pagan. The king fell into their 
hands and was executed in 1084 A.D. 

Kyanzittha, the other son of Aniruddha, who had fled to the 
north, now marched against the rebels and defeated them. He 
was formally crowned in 1084 AJ5. and assanied the title 
Tribhuvanaditya-dharmariaja. His early romantic career, ev^ since 
his birth of the Indian princess of Vesali, is described m great 
details in the chronicles, but need not be repeated here. He buBt 
a new palace and many pagodas. He desired to marry his 
to the prince df Pattikera, but the minister objected to ii, 
prince's love for the daughter <£ Kyanzittha, M 
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return, he was asked by Alaungsithii to repair the Bodh-Gaya 
temple ; he sent his agent with enough funds to do the same. 

Alaungsithu spent much of his time in travelling and is said to 
have visited Malaya, Arakan and Bengal. He is also reported to 
have gone to Nan-chao with an army to obtain the tooth-relic of 
Buddha, but without success. He built the famous Thatpyinnu 
temple at Pagan and many minor ones. He married a daughter of 
the king of Pattikera. He was murdered in his old age by his 
younger son Narathu who ascended the throne in 1167 A.D. 

Narathu was cruel and blood-thirsty. He treacherously killed 
his elder brother who claimed the throne, and slew numerous 
members of the royal family. He oppressed monks and people 
alike, and at last killed with his own hand his step-mother, the 
princess of Pattikera. The father of this lady was determined to 
take vengeance. Eight of his best guards offered to sacrifice their 
lives for this purpose. They entered Narathu s palace in the 
disguise of priests, and when the king came to take their blessings, 
drew out the daggers concealed under their robes and killed him. 
Thus died the cruel monster of a king after an inglorious reign of 

three years. 

Narasimha (Naratheinkha) who succeeded his father Narathu 
was engaged in disreputable palace intrigue and killed after a reign 
of three years by his younger brother Narapatisithu. The latter 
ascended the throne in 1173 A.D. and his reign is chiefly remarkable 
for the dominance of Ceylon in religious matters. The Ceylonese 
Buddhism was introduced in Pagan in 1192 A.D., and ultimately 
replaced the Buddhism introduced from the Mon country in 
1056 A.D. by Aniniddha. The king built the two beautiful temple 
known as Gawdaw-palin and Sulamani at Pagan and undertook 
many irrigation works. He nominated his youngest son Jayasimha 
(Zeyatheinkha) as his successor, and died in 1210. 

Jayasimha, also known as Htilominlo and Nantaimgmya, left 
the cares of state to his brothers and busied himself with religious 


activities, specially building temples. He built the Mahabodhi 
temple, in imitation of the famous temple at Bodh-Gaya, and 
another magnificent temple, called Htilominlo. 

Kyaswa, who succeeded his father Jaya^mha in 1^4, wm 
more devoted to religious activities and spmt hfe fit i«acifag 


Buddhist scriptures and writing religious texts. He 
artificial reservoir known as the Emerald Lake, in 
Uzana (Udayana ?) who succeeded his father 
was a great contrast to his two predece^trs. He was 
drinking and hunting, and was trampled to death by ^ 
(1254 A.D.). 
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4. The Mongol Conquest and Disintegration 

Uzana’s younger son Narasiriihapati (Narathihapate) succeeded 
him. He was a pompous glutton who boasted that he swallowed 
three hundred dishes of curry daily and had three thousand con- 
cubines. Such a Ifing was eminently unfit to face the storm which 
swept over the country. In 1253 the Mongol Chief Kublai Khan had 
annexed Yunnan. In 1271 he sent envoys to Burma asking the 
Wmg to accept his suzerainty. As this was refused an impenal 
ambassador was sent in 1273. But as he and his colleagues refused 
to take off their shoes as often as was demanded by the etiquette, 
Narasiriihapati executed them with their numerous retinue. Four 
years later the Burmese king even invaded Kangai, a state on the 
Taping river, 70 miles above Bhamo, on the ground that its chief 
had submitted to Kublai. The governor of Yunnan defeated the 
Burmese army. In 1283 the Burmese again raided the frontier and 
were again defeated with heavy loss. As soon as he heard the news 
king Narasiriihapati fled from Pagan in panic and reached Bassein. 
The Mongols did not proceed to invade Burma, and when the 
king sent a monk offering submission, he received a sympathetic 
replj. But the defeat and cowardly flight of the king was a signal 
for revolt and conspiracy on all sides, and the king was murdered 
on his way to Pagan (1287 A.D.) . The news of the- king’s death 
induced the Mongols to strike a final blow. Led by a grandson of 
Kublai yban they marched to Pagan which perished ‘amid the 
blood and flame of the Tartar Terror.’ Thus ended the great 
kingdom founded by Aniruddha after a glorious existence of two 
hundred and forty years. 

The conquest of Burma by Kublai Khan ushered in a period 
of political disintegration and cultural decay. Burma was now 
divided into a number of small principalities among which there 
stood out prominently as leading states : (1) Upper Burma, with 

its capital first at Pinya and then at Ava on the Upper Irawadi, 
dominated by the Shans -, (2) Mon or Talaing kingdom of Pegu in 
the Delta; and- (3) the Burmese kingdom of Toungoo intermediate 
between the two. The stories of the interminable fights, intrigues, 
cruelty and treachery of their chiefs fill the pages of the chronicles.. 
As the Chinese empire now extended to the border of Burma, Mid 
she was politically subject to that great centre of civilisation, one 
might expect that a new era of culture, under Chinese influence, 
would dawn upon Burma. But the fact was just ' the oppoate. 
The period of two hundred and fifty years that followed is almost' 
a dark period in the history of Burmese civilisation. Civil w^ 
among the petty states ruined the peace and prosperity of 1^. 
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people ; art and literature languished ; and the framework of 
civilisation built up by the Indians maintained a precarious existence. 
Pagodas continued to be built, but **most of them are of a sort 
which might just as well remain unbuilt, while even the best cannot 
be mentioned in the same breath as the temples of Pagan.” It was 
not till the 16 th century when Burma was once more re-united 
under a single dynasty that the torch of civilisation lighted by the 
Indians, which feebly flickered so long, again flared up, removed 
the darkness that enveloped the country and ushered in a new dawn 
of progress and prosperity. 


5. Hindu Culture in Arimardanapura 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail the elements of Indian 
culture and civilisation in Burma during the rule of the Pagan 
dynasty, for they are substantially present even today. The chief 
notable factor is the gradual disappearance of Brahmanical religion 
leading to the exclusive predominance of the Theravada form of 
Buddhism. The kings of the new dynasty showed great zeal in the 
propagation of the new doctrine, and many of them have left 
evidence of unparalleled piety and devotion to it. The Pali 
literature was cultivated with great assiduity, and a Pali literature 
grew on the soil of Burma. This was facilitated by a close associa- 
tion with Ceylon, which became stronger in proportion as Buddhism 
lost its hold in India. 

One gingolaT trait in Bunnese Buddhism is an attranpt to 
transfer to the soil of Burma the important events mid ioealities. 
associated with Buddhism. Thus the Buddha, according to 
Burmese l^ends, visited many places in the country, and^ many 
episodes in the career of the great master, as found in the scriptures, 
are supposed to have taken place in various localities in Burma. 
Sometimes the Buddha is even made to prophesy the growth of 
important cities like Pagan and Mandalay. Of similar psycho- 
hmcal import is the endeavour to trace the ruling dynastira^ 
Burma as directly descended from the Sakya dan, d which BuAfiia 
was a member, as in the case of Taganng; or, as in the case of 
Aiakan, to explain the origin of the royal fai^y by adopts^ a 
Jataka story with suitable modifications of localiti^. , . . 

Ihe dynastic pride, religious fervour and the naturd mstmets 
of the colonists to import familiar place-names m th^ bnd d 
adoption have aU resulted in the introduction d quite a hige 
number of weU-known Indian geograpbkal nam® mto Ba^ 

Some d these names are fairly early. The name Mamra, used m 
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Burmese inscriptions to denote Mweyin on the Upper Irawadi, is 
probably the origin of Ptolemy’s Mareura, and thus goes back to 
the second century A.D. Sriksetra and Hamsavati also must be 
older than 5th or 6th century A.D, Some of the other old and 
important names are Aparanta, Asitanjana, Avanti, 
Champanagara, Dhanyavati, Dvaravati, Gandhara, Kamboja, Kelaaa 
(Kaiiasa) , Kusumapura, Mithila, Pushkara, Pushkaravati, Rajagriha, 
&hkasya, Utkala, Vaisali etc. This list may be multiplied almost 
to any extent. Not only legends concerning Buddha, but even 
scenes of subsequent episodes in the history of Buddhism and in 
the lives of previous Buddhas or holy men referred to in Buddhist 
literature are located in Burma. Most of the places visited by 
Asoka’s missionaries are also placed there. Nowhere else, in Indian 
colonies, we find such a deliberate attempt to create a new India. 

The most important aspect of the development of Buddhism in 
Burma is the growth of a distinct and voluminous Pali literature. 
The knowledge and study of the Buddhist canon may be regarded 
as a common feature in every Indian colony where Buddhism made 
its influence felt, but nowhere else, except in Ceylon, has it led to 
the adoption of the language of the sacred texts as a classic, which 
has evolved a new literature and continued its unbroken career down 
to the present times. 

Even a brief outline of the Pali literature of Burma cannot be 
attempted here. Fortunately there are standard works, by 
Ur. Bode and others, which give adequate account of this fascinating 
subject. It is only necessary to emphasise its extensive scope which 
embraced not only the different aspects of Buddhism, its doctrine, 
monastic discipline and philosophical speculations, but also an 
intensified study of the grammar of the language, and various 
secular subjects including law and politics. So voluminous did it 
grow that it was necessary to write a history of this literature,. One 
such treatise, Gandhavariisa, was written in the seventeenth, and 
another, Sasanavaihsa, in the nineteenth century. 

There was a great literary activity in Burma even in the nine- 
teenth century when the country was conqTiered by the British, 
The reign of Min-don-min (1852-1877) has been described as a 
golden age both of Buddhism and Pali literature, when the Burmese 
theras made a conscious attempt to revive the ancient? tradition as 
faithfully as possible. As Bode has observed : Thus the nin^ 

teenth century is linked with the twelfth, the history of Pali literature 
in Burma repeats itself.” But this scholarship has not died out in . 
Burma. The same k^holar has pointed out that scholarship in the, 
twentieth century followed the lines first traced as long ago as the 
twelfth, century in Burma.” He has given a long list of works 
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composed by a learned monk at the beginning of this century which 
is fairly representative of the fields covered by Pali literature. 

Some idea of the literary activity in Burma may be obtained 
from an inscription dated 1442 A.D. recording the gifts by a 
Govertior and his wife to the Buddhist Order. In addition to a 
monastery, garden, paddy lands and slaves, they offered a collection 
of manuscripts. Fortunately a list is given of the texts thus offered, 
and it includes 295 separate works. It gives us a clear idea of the ' 
Pali Literature in Burma before the 15th century A.D. and enables 
US to fix the dates of many works. 

The list contains ,a number of titles of Sanskrit works. We have 

already seen above that knowledge of Sanskrit was cultivated in 

Burma as far back as the early centuries of the Christian era. The 

list proves that, in spite of the dominance of Buddhism and Pali, 

Sanskrit language and literature had not altogether vanished from 

its soil. As a matter of fact the Burmese Pali literature on Law— 

Dhammasathas — ^was based on Sanskrit originals, and did not owe 

anything to Ceylon which inspired its other branches. It is now 

generally agreed that the low-codes of Burma, both ancient and 

modem, were based on the Hindu Dharma^stras like those of 

Manu, Najada and Yajnavalkya. Of course, the dominance of 

Buddhism has modified the provisions of this law in many respects, 

but there is no doubt of the Indian origin. The Dhammasatha 

compiled by king Wagaru of Lower Burma towards the close of the 

thirteenth century A.D. was translated into Pali in the 16th century 

by a Talaing jurist named Buddhaghosha, as the work was known 

till then only in the Talaing language. The Pali book vt’as named 

Manu-sara, and a good many works of the same kind, composed in 

the 17th and 18th centuries, were named after Manu, thus lowing 

the association of the Burmese law-code with the Indian Dharma- 

sastras. It is difiicult to realise fully the i>art played by the Pali 
^ • 

literature in developing the intellectual, modal and social life in 
Burma. As a foreign critic has observed : 

** Burma shows how the leaven of Indian thought worked in a race and 
idkmi having no close relationship with India. We may say that ,the eseen^aliy 
Indlazi genius, the psychological subtletks, the high thou^ts of Baddhisaa ha^e 
Icnreed the Burmese language to grow, deep^ and expand contznttaily. When 
Brnmese was at last raised (in or about the fourteenth century) to the levd of a 
literaiy * language, it was hy the addition of a great body of Indian words necessaiy 
to express ideas beyond the scope of that picturesque v^nacular.” 

We may conclude this topic with a few more observatkms c# 

same author : 

^The great hktorical service of the Pali literatme is to show the pecdliadfy 
character of civilizatkm. If we ioiow the eala iwafa 

#f 'Buddhist belief as we see it m. the r^igk>us and s^id^j Mtefeai^aipe of 
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Burm., we cannot hot fed impressed by continuity of its progressed the 
toree of its unbroken tiadiUon. When we foUow in the chromdes the stra^ 
the ndAbooring states we must needs wonder at the Law that never faikd, in 
the end, to dominate barbarism, to make customs milfe and la^ more just, to 
do away with barriers by raising men above them. Of that Righteous W as a 
social and intdlectual influence the Pali literature is an almost comiJete embodimat 
Thus to use the ancient metophor, India conquered Burma. Of all the conquests 
in history none has berai more enduring or more beneficent. 

has been msde sbovc to tbo btiildm^ of temples by 
various kings. Many of them are fine pieces of architecture and 
reflect great credit on the artistic skill of the people. There tras an 
extraordinary activity in architecture, sculpture and painting, but 
practically everything bears the stamp of Indian workmansh^ 
Indeed constant and intimate intercourse between India and Burma 
was an important feature in the evolution of Burmese civiUsatron, 
and we find streams of merchants, artisans, Brahimns, soldi^ 
astrologers and Buddhist missionaries from India visiting and settling 
in different parts of Burma. On the other hand the Burm^ 
visited India in large number for purposes of trade and paying visit 
to holy shrines. A story preserved in a local chronicle depicts the 
Burmese captain of a ship regularly trading in divine images. He 
bought at Benares the holy images picked by inen from the rums of 
old temples washed by the Ganges, and carried them for sate to 
Pegu. This may be one of the ways in which Indian art influenced 
that of Burma. But the easy facilities of communication betweaa 
India and Burma both by land and sea must be regarded as the 
primary cause which intensified the Indian culture and made ft 


durable in Burma. , i 

The Ananda temple in Pagan, to which reference has been made 

above in connection with king Kyanzittha, is the finest in the wh<^ 

of Burma (PI. XIX) . It occupies the centre of a spacious courtyarf 

which is 564 ft. square. The main temple, made of bricks, is square ia 

plan, each side measuring 175 ft. A large gabled porch. 57 ^ kn^ 

projects from the centre of each face of this square, so ^t ^ 

total length of the temple, from end to end, on every side, is neaj^ 

390 ft. In the interior the centre is occupied by a cubical mass « 

brickworks, with a deep niche on each side, containing a ^ 

standing Buddha image, SI ft. in height above the throne whidi » 

about 8 ft. high. The central mass is surrounded <■ by two para^ 

corridors, with cross passages for communication between the p<Hi§ 

and the Buddha image on each side. • 

ErtemaUy. the walls of the temple, S9 ft. lugh, are ctow^ 
with a battlemented parapet, having a ringed pagoda at each eor^ 
Above the parapet rise in succession the two roofs ovct tbe_W0 
paraUel corridors below, each having a curviHnear outline and » 
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elongated stupa at the corner and a dormer-window in imitation of 
the porches at the centre. Above these two roofs are four receding 
narrow terraces which serve as the basement of a sikhara crowned 
by a stupa with an elongated bell-shaped dome and a tapering iron 
hti as its finial. Each of the receding stages has the figure of a lion 
at the comer and small imitation porch openings in the centre. 
Apart from the graceful proportions and the symmetry of design, 
the beauty of the Ananda temple is enhanced by the numerous 
stone sculptured reliefs and glazed terra-cotta plaques that adorn its 
walls. The stone-reliefs, eighty in number, and some of the plaques 
illustrate the principal episodes in the Buddha’s life, and 926 plaques 
depict the Jataka stories. The unique character of the plan of the 
temple has evoked much discussion about its origin. But, as noted 
above, there is no doubt of its Indian origin. Temples of the same 
type existed in Bengal and most probably suggested the model of 
the Ananda temple. This is the view of Huroiselle who has made a 
special study of the subject in recent times. He further observes 
as follows : 

"There can. be no doubt that tbe architects who i^anned and built the 
Ananda were Indians, Everything in this temiJe from, &ikhara to basement, as 
well as the numerous stone sculptures found in its corridors and the teirarcotta 
jdaques adorning its basement and terraces, bear the ' indubitable stamp of Indian 
genius and craftsmansbip ... In this sense, we may take it, therefore, that the 
Ananda, though built in the Burmese capital, is an Indian temple.” 

The plain around Pagan, about one hundred square miles in area, 
is full of ruins and must have once been covered by numerous shrines. 
It was estimated by Yule that there are remains of no less than 800 
or 1009 temples in the city of Pagan itself, extending about 8 miles 
along the Irawadi with an average depth of 2 miles. A few of them, 
in a„ fair state of preservation, are quite mi^ificent. Their plan is 
the same as that of Ananda the ^fference being only in details. 
All these were built before the fall of Pagan ue. before the end of 
the 13th century A.D. and practically nothing is to he found in them • 
that does not bear the stamp of Indian workmanship. 
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BEGINNINGS OF INDIAN COLONISATION IN SIAM 

The country, until recently known as Siam, is now caUed Thailand, 
or the land of the Thais. In spite of the popular etymology which 
seeks to explain it as the land of the Free (Thai) , there is no doubt 
that Thai is a tribal name and Thailand properly denotes the land 
of the Thais. 

The Thais, however, did not establish political ascendency in 
Siam till the thirteenth century. For at least one thousand years 
before that, Siam was colonised by the Hindus and a number 
Hindu principalities flourished in various parts of it. 

The beginnings of Hindu colonisation in Siam may be traced 
to the first two centuries of the Christian era, if not earlier still 
The oldest examples of Indian sculpture, dug up at Pra Pathom, 
belong to the second century A.D., or possibly a somewhat earlier 
date. The remains recently dug up at Pong Tuk, twenty miles 
further to the west, includii^ remains of a temple and a little 
statuette of a walking Buddha, may also be referred to the same 
period. Images of both Brahmanical and Buddhist ddtks, oS the 
Gupta style, have been found all over the country. A Sanskift 
mscription, belonging to the fourth csitury AJ)., has been found 
at Mung Si Tep near Pechaburi, along with Saiva and Vaisfanava 
sculptures. 

The character of some of the Buddhist sculptures, which reflect 
the most primitive ideas of BuddMan, forms, according to Coedes, 
“a very strong argument in favour of an early eotonisation of 
Southern Sifljm by Indian Buddhists.” “ One is ev«i induced,” says 
he, “ to wonder whether that regicm with its many toponyms like 
Suj^n, Eanburi, U. Thong, meaning “Goldrai Land,” has net a 
better clainf than Burma to represent Suvarnabhflmi, tiie * G'lAlen 
J^aud,” where according to Pali scriptures and anciMit tzaditioos, 

Buddhist teaching spread very early. 

Whatever we may think of this Hiere canimt be any dwd^ that 
there were many Hindu colonies in Siam smoe the Sr^ or second 
eeituiy AD. . 
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But none of these early colonies grew up into any powerful 
kingdom. As already noted above, the major part of Siam was 
subject to the kingdom of Fu-nan. It is not till after the fall of 
Fu-nan that we find an important principality in Siam called 
Dvaravatl, with its capital at Lopburi (Lavapuri) or at Sup’am. 
Dvaravati sent embassies to China in A.D. 638 and 649 and 
seems to have extended from borders of Cambodia to the Bay of 
Bengal. As stated above, the Hinduised Mons dominated over this 
kingdom and extended their influence as far north as Haripunjaya 
or Lamphun. This kingdom flourished till the tenth century when 
the kings of Kambuja extended their supremacy over the Lower 
Menam valley. Gradually the Kambuja authority was established 
over the whole of Siam. The Kambuja control continued till the 
13th century A.D. when the Thais established several independent 
states. 

Before taking up the history of the Thais, we must say a few 
words about the culture of Siam before their advent to power. 
As proved by the inscriptions, sculpture and architecture, Siam 
thoroughly imbibed Indian civilisation during this period. Indian 
religions and religioias texts, and Indian language and literature 
exercised a predominant influence all over the country which 
exists even to this day. The early Budclhist sculptures of the 
Dvaravati period show a very close resemblance to the contemporary 
Gupta art of India^ and the face of the images is typically Indian. 
Although the later images, both Buddhist and Brahmanical, have a 
more Mongoloid face, they clearly belong to Indian school 'of art 
somewhat modified by local influence. Some of the sculptures are 
of high artistic value, and it is surprising that these have been 
found even far into the interior, remote from the sea-shore where 
we naturally exjiect the stronghold of Indian colonists. Siam has 
yidded quite a laige number of sculptures, both in stone and bronze. 
The oldest examples, dug up at Pra Pathom, represent the "Wheel 
of the Law (DlrntmacJiakra) associated with figures of crouching 
deer. This presumably belongs to that stage in Indian art when 
the Buddha was never represented as human being and was only 
indicated by . symbols. The actual specimen of Siam may not be 
so old, but is certainly not later than the first or second centurs? 
AJD. In that case we must suppose that the original Buddhi^. 
shrine at Pra Pathom, which was decorated by the^ sculptures, 
belonged to an earlier period when the figure of the Buddha was 
stai unknown in Indian iconography, Le., before the beginning of 
the Christian era, and the tradition was continued in later times. 
These ^ulptures therefore furnish a very strong evidence for th^ 
early colonisation of Southern Siam by IndTaTi Buddhists. 
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Bronze Buddha image found at Pong Tuk belongs to the Amaravati 
school of art of the second century AJ). A large number of 
Buddhist images show distinctly the Gupta style, of an earlier and 
a later type. Two stone statues, of the later type, appear from 
inscriptions engraved on them to belong to the fifth and sixth 
centuries A.D. The earlier images may, therefore, be referred to the 
fourth century A.D. The torso of a Yakshml, belonging to this 
period, is a remarkably fine piece of sculptp. It was found at 
Si Tep (Sri Deva) near Pechaburi, remote ^m the sea-shore and 
showing the influence of Indian, culture spreading far into the 

interior* * 

Some Brahmanical sculptures, though belonging to the same 
period, axe not so close copies of the Gupta original, indicating the 
influence of indigenous elements. Nevertheless the sculpt^ of the 
Dvaravati period must be regarded as products of the Gupta art 
with more or less local modifleations. During the tenth, elevmlh 
and twelfth centuries the Hinduised Khmer art of l^mbuja 
profoundly influenced that of Siam, but the original Indian character 

As in sculpture, so in architecture, Siam seems to have copi^ 
Indian models of different periods.* Unfortunately the early 
examples, mostly built of perishable matenals, have ^ 

the fact that in later examples we get almost att the 
from India, which are met with in different Indian “ 

Far East, such as Java, Kambuja, Champa and Burma 
indicate their existence in old times. The conservative 
Siamese art is indicated by the curious example of a tfair^tli 

ceatw .tone-wling .t SavMtalok *lkh off® 
to ti.t of Saicki stupa. 

Siam is ttkat is tuo™ as Pnmg. a sq.^ V k 
mot consistinff of a number of low stages which, taken topstne , 
root consisimg oi ^ This has been a fashwnable 

have the aspect of a curvihnear stfeftam. This 

mode of buUding since the fourteenth century, at^d 

evolved from earlier examples which were ma e 

Wend of the atWwnw of North and South India (PL . 
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THE THAIS 
1. Early History 

The Thais are a Mongolian tribe and are generally believed to be 
ethnically related to the Chinese. They lived in southern and 
south-eastern part of the country now known as China. Long 
before the beginning of the Christian era large groups of them 
migrated to the south and south-west, and set up a number 
independent principalities. The date and gradual stages of their 
advance cannot be determined with certainty, but by the 8th or 9th 
century A.D. they advanced as far as the Upper Irawadi and the 
Salween Rivers in the west and the frontier of Siam and Cambodia 
in the south. 

The most powerful of the Thai principalities comprised the 
territory which we now call Yunnan. It did not then form a part 
of China, but was frequently invaded by the Chinese. The Thais 
of Yunnan, though occasionally defeated, and subjugated for longer 
or shorter periods, never ceased to defy the authority of the Chinese. 
By the seventh centuiy A.D. they had freed themselves completely 
from Chinese control and established a powerful kingdom which 
played an important role in Indo-China for six hundred years. 

Although allied to the Chinese in blood, and living near them 
under their politiMil control for centuries, the Thais of Yunnan were 
brought under the influence of Indian culture. Although the 
Chinese referred to the country as Nan-Chao, it was known in 
Indo-China as Gandhara ; one part of it was also called Yideha-tajya, 
and its capital was kxmwn as MitbSa. Tlie people used an rdphabet 
of Hindu origin. Local traditions in Yunnan affirm that AvadtdEftell- 
vara (^tme from India and converted the region to Buddhism. It is 
said that when, towards the close of the 8th craituiy AJ>., the rider 
of this kingdom became enamoured of Chinese cmlisaficm, scwea 
religious teachers of ludia rebuked the king. In the firsft hidf of 
the ninth century AJDi a Hindu mcmk nam^ Chandn^t^Aa, laws 
in Magadha and thmdfore des^nated M^adha, led a hg®*"* catfiffl 
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of a thaumaturgist in Yunnan. There was in Yunnan the famous 
Pippala cave, the Bodhi tree, the sacred hill Gridhrakuta and many- 
other localities associated with Buddhism. A Chinese traveller of 
the tenth century A.D. refers to a local tradition that Sakyamuni 
obtained Bodhi near Lake Ta-li in Yunnan. The Buddhist influence 
in Yunnan is still attested by two bells of the 11th century with 
inscriptions in Chinese and Sanskrit. The king of Nan-chao had 
the title Maharaja and also another Hindu title, which means the 
king of the east. According to local tradition the royal family was 
descended from Asoka. Rasiduddin, writing in the l3th century, 
not only calls the country Gandhara but asserts that its people came 
from India and China. AU these demonstrate that the Thais of 
Yunnan had imbibed iHindu culture and civilisation to a very 
large extent. 

There were many other Thai States to the west and south of 
Yunnan. The Chinese refer to the Brahmana kingdom of Ta-tsin 
to the east of the mountain ranges that border Manipur and Assam, 
and another about 150 miles further east, beyond the Chindwin 
river. Whether these were mainly peopled by the Hinduised Thai 
we cannot say. But a group of Thai states, united in a sort of loose 
federation, which occupied the region between the Irawadi and the 
Salween was known as Kau^mbT. The southern part of this is now 
known as the Shan States, the Shan tribe being that branch' of the 
Thais which proceeded farthest in the western direction. To the 
east of these were a series of small states extending from the frontier 
of Yunnan to those of Kambuja and Siam. These were, from north 
to South, Alavirashtra, Khmerarashtra, Suvama-grama, Unmarga- 
sila, Yonakaiashtra, Haripunjaya and many others whose internecine 
wars and consequent changes in boundaries and sometimes also in 
names are recorded in the local chronicles, written in Pali, of which 
we possess quite a large number. According to the chronicles, the 
first Thai prince to settle on the southern bank of the Mekong was 
Brahma (Prom) who founded the city of Jayaprakar in the district 
of Chieng Rai early in the second half of the ninth century A.D. 
The Pali chronicles give detailed accounts of the ruling dynasties 
and the religious foundations of the different local states. These 
cannot be regarded as historical annals in the sense in which we 
Understand the term, but they leave no doubt that the^ main spring 
of the , civilisation of most of the Thai States lay in India and not in 
China. The evidence of the Pali Chronicles is fully corroborated by 
the archaeological -finds, for images of the Gupta style and those of 
somewhat later date have been found in these regions. It is a 
s^nificant fact that these Thais, though ethnically belonging to the 
same race as the Chinese, and living nearer to tjiom, should have 
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been brought so profoundly under the influence of Hindu culture 
SiUd civilisation ruther thun Chinese. It is uccordinglv very lik.eiy 
thut the Hindus hud set up colonies in these regions, or jit leust 
settled there in large number. 

There is nothing to be surprised at this. For we have definite 
evidence that as early as the second century B.C. there was regular 
communication, by overland route, between East India and Yunnan. 
In the second century B.C. Chang-kien, the famous Chinese 
ambassador in Bactria was surprised to find there Chinese silk and 
bamboo products which, he learnt on enquiry, came from Yunnan 
and Szechuan across the whole breadth of Northern India right up 
to Afghanistan and Bactria ' beyond the Hindukush. The two 
Indian Buddhist missionaries who visited China in the first 
century A.D. most probably passed through the upper valley of the 
Irawadi and Yunnan. There are references also to the regular 
communication between China and Western Asia, via Yunnan, 
Upper Burma and India, in the first, second and third centuries A.D. 
I-tsing also refers to 20 Chinese pilgrims as having gone to India 
from Szechuan through Upper Burma in the third or fourth 
century A.D. The geographical memoir of Kia Tan, written between 
785 and 805 A.D., describes two routes leading from Tonkin through 
Yunnan and Burma to India. That this route was well frequented 
in the tenth century A.D. is attested by the fact that the SOO 
religious missionaries sent by the Chinese Emperor to India in 
964* A J>. in search of sacred texts, returned by way of Yunnan. 
Thus although the direct land-route from India to hinterland in 
Indo-China was comparatively little known in recent past, the case 
was different in ancient times, and a constant stream of Indkii 
emigrants passed by this route to ^re^ Indian €ulture> and 
civilisation in this region. 

The independent Hinduised Thai Kingdom of Gandhara grew 
to be a powerful and organised state. At first it lived in peace with 
China and concluded treaties of friendship with her. Kolofeng who 
ascended the throne in AJD. 750, and made Taii-fu his capital, paid 
a visit to China. Being insulted there, he returned indignant and 
invaded China. He captured thirty-two towns and villages and 
thrice defeated the .Chinese forced against him. He foimed an 
alliance with Tibet and defeated the Chinese agam m 7S4 AuH. 
inflicting heavy losses upon them. Imoshun, who succeeifei 
grandfather Kolofeng in A.D. 770, invaded China with his Tibetan 
allies, but was defeated. Thereupon he concluded a treaty mik 
China, massacred the Tibetans in Ms kisgdma and 
invaded Tibet, (^pmag scstear towns and carryii^ iWif .m 
booty- But the peace with Chma did 
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A.D. 820 China was again invaded by a successor of Imoshun who 
brought back many captives including skilled artisans. In A.D. 8,50 
the king of Gandhara assumed the title of Emperor. This gave 
great offence to the Tang Emperor of China, and a long war 
followed in which the Chinese were consistently unsuccessful. The 
emperor of Gandhara invaded Tonkin in A.D. 858 and conquered 
Annam in 863 A.D. But the Chinese recovered it three years later. 

A new emperor of Gandhara, called Fa by the Chinese, succeeded 
to the throne in 877 A.D. He made peace with China and in 
A.D, 884 his son married a daughter of the Chinese emperor. 
Henceforth China left Gandhara in peace. The failure of the great 
Tang dynasty in its protracted struggle with her made deep 
impression in China about her power. Indeed so painful was the 
memory of this fruitless campaign that when the general of the 
first Song Emperor (960-976 A.D.) proposed to invade Gandhara, 
the latter, reflecting upon the disasters sustained by the Chinese 
under the Tang dynasty, refused to have anything to do with that 
kingdom. 

Excepting the Gandhara or Videharajya in modern Yunnan, the 
other Hinduised Thai States could not rise to great power or 
influence, being mostly subordinate to and often annexed by their 
more powerful neighbours, the Hinduised Burmans, Mons and 
Khmers. 

The Hinduised Thai kingdom of Gandhara flourished till 1253 
A.D. when it was conquered by the great Mongol Chief iKublai 
Khan. In an attempt to attack China from the south Kublai 
performed one of the most daring military feats recorded in the 
annals of the world. Marching at the head of 100,000 men from 
Ning-hsia in Mongolia^ he passed over the snow-capped mountain 
chains, several hundreds of miles in length, — savage outliers of the 
Kuen Lun mountains and the Himalayas — ^which stood like an 
impenetrable wall between China and the lofty plateau of Tibet. 
Fighting intermittently with war-like hill tribes, he made his way 
for a thousand of miles through ice-bound valleys till he reached the 
Imnks of the Yang-se-kiang on the border of Yunnan. The king 
of Gandhara refused to submit and resisted the Mongols with all 
his might. He was defeated in several engagements, and his 
capital was captured. At last the king surrendered in 1253 AJD. 
and the Hinduised Thai kingdom of Gandhara ceased to exist. 

The destruction of the kingdom of Gandhara perhaps led to a 
general movement of the , Hinduised Thais from this state towards 
the south and west, and accounts for the gradual expansion and- 
eon^idation of the Thai kingdoms in these regions. Whether this 
be correct or not, there is no doubt that jn the thirteenth 
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centuiy AJD. we find the Thais advancing to the furthest extent 
• in all directions. They conquered Assam in the north and advanced 
up to Tennasserim and Arakan in the west. Further, the Shans, 
who lived in the hilly region along the eastern border of Burma, 
grew more powerful and became the real rulers of Upper Burma 
for nearly two centuries and a half (1287-1531 A.D.) . But it was in 
the south that this conquest was more brilliant and enduring, for 
the Thais established their authority over the whole of Siam and 
rule there to this day. 


2. The Thais in Siam 


As in Burma, the Thais must have settled in Siam long before 
the 13th century, and it is probable that they set up small princi- 
palities. F'ing Phrom of Sib Song Chu Thai and his successors 
extended the Thai dominion over what is now French Laos, 
including the Mekong valley with the cities of Luang Prabang 
and Vieng Chan as well as Northern Udon and right over westwards 
to Pechabun and Chalieng (old Savankalok) . But the first Thai 
kingdom of importance was that of Sukhodaya, founded in the 
thirteenth century by a chief named Indraditya. It was the result 
of a successful rebeUion against the king of Kambuja to whom the 
whole of Siam was subject at this time. A Kambuja general was 
sent to put down the revolt but was defeated in a pitched battle, 
and the victorious Indraditya founded an indepiendent kingdom 
with his capital at Sukhodaya (Sukhothai) . Indraditya spread his 
dominions in all directions by constant fights with his neighbou^ 
and in one of these his son Ram Kamheng distinguidied him»n. 
The date of Indraditya cannot be determined with certainty, but 
may be provisionally feed at about the middle of the thirteenth 
century A.D. He was succeeded by his second son who ruled for a 
few years, and after his death Ram Kamheng ascended the throne. 
He has left a long record which gives us detailed informaticm about 
his family and his own achievements. He gives ns a long 
countries conquered by him. This includes not only several Tim 
States in Siam, but also Haih^vati or P^ m Lower ^ 

Nakhon Si Thammarat in Malay Peninsula. Even makiag due 
allowance for exaggerations he must be regarded as a — 

powerful ruler who raised Sukhodaya to a powerful stete. 
addition to Sukhodaya the kingdom had another, « 

Sajjanalaya and the kingdom is sometimes referred to as Sajjasl. 

Kamheng’s conquests exteided to 
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Prabang to Ligor and Vieng Chan to Pegu, it must not be presumed 
that the whole of Siam really formed a united kingdom under him.’ 
As a matter of fact Siam proper was divided into several states, 
of which at least three others, under independent Thai inilers, are 
well-known two in Lan Na Thai embracing the ancient Yonok 
of North Siam, and Lan Na Chang with its capital at Vieng Chan. 
Further, to the south of Sukhodaya, in the Lower Menam valley, 
was Lvo or Lopburi. All or most of these were under Kambuja 
sovereignty and seem to have acquired independence under 
adventurous Thai chiefs during the . thirteenth century. The 
Chinese historians refer to frequent embassies from two states Sien 
and Lo-hu between 1282 and 1323 A.D. There is hardly any doubt 
that these two Chinese names stand for Shyam and Lopburi. It is 
thus apparent that Lopburi was still an important state even though 
it had to acknowledge the suzerainty of Sukhodaya. It is interest- 
ing to note that the name Shyam (Siam) was still confined to 
the northern part of the country and was not applied to the whole 
of it. This distinction is also met with in Kambuja, where in the 
soyth-west gallery of Angkor Vat soldiers dressed like Cambodians 
are described in the inscribed labels as troops of Lvo, while others 
dressed and armed in a different manner are called soldiers of 
Shyam-kut. That the name Shyam, originally denoting Sukhodaya, 
was afterwards applied to the whole country is no doubt due to 
the supremacy of Sukhodaya over other states in Siam, brought 
about by the victories of Pam Kamheng. 

Apart from military skill Pam Kamheng possessed other 
qualities of a high order, and he truly deserves the title Pam 
Kamheng the Great. The high ideals of justice and humanity 
which ring through his long record are remarkable for the age and 
surroundings in which* he lived. He describes the people as happy 
and enjoying plenty and prosperity under a just and benign rule. 
The king scrupulously observed the rights of his subjects and dealt 
even-handed justice to great and small alike. In order that even 
the meanest of his subjects can get his protection, hei hung up a bell 
near the gate. - Anyone who felt aggrieved and sought for royal 
protection was only to ring the bell. The king would hear this 
and mete out justice to him. 

But the greatest boon that Pam Kamheng conferred upon his 
peopleT was the introduction of a reformed system of alphabet 
suitable for the Thai language. The Indian alphabet, as modified 
in Kambuja, was hitherto current in Siam; he adapted it to suit 
the special needs of the Thais, and it has become the nation^ 
alphabet of Siam. The king was an ardent follower of Buddhi^sm 
and decorated Sukhodaya with temples, monasteries and: images €$, 
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Bi^dha. The Budcmist sacred texts were held in great honoiir 
and regularly studied. Ram Kamheng’s known dates are 1^83 and 
1292 A.D. but we have no exact idea of the reign-period of the king. 

Of his son and successor Lo-Thai (Ix>daiya) we do not know 
any, thing. Lo-Thai’s son Lu-Thai (Lidaiya) served as a regent 
durmg his father’s reign for seven years (1340-1347 A.D.) and was 
formally consecrated to the throne in 1347 A,I). under the title 
§ri Suryavamsa Rama Mahadharma-rajadhiraja, He was a Buddhist 
and studied Vinayd^ AhhidhctirTficL and Jyotislhci. He set up images 
of Vishnu and §iva, and in 1361 A.D. invited a learned Buddhist 
priest from Cej^Ion to his capital. He was a pious king devoted 
to religious activities, but was unable to keep his hold upon the 
extensive dominions conquered by Ram Kamheng. The Thai 
principality of Suwanpuni or Utong, which took the place of old 
Lopburi after conquering it, gradually became a powerful rival and 
annexed a part of the kingdom of Sukhodaya. In 1350, the ruler 
of Utong founded a new capital called Ayodhya (Ayuthia) and 
formally proclaimed' himself to be . an independent king under the 
title R^madhipati. Henceforth, the kingdom of Ayodhya? takes the 
place of Sukhodaya as the leading Thai state in Siam. Rulers of 
Sukhodaya, shorn of power and glory, at first became vassals of 
Ayodhya, and were gradually reduced to the position of hereditary 
governors of Sukhodaya. The kingdom of Ayodhya gradually 
extended its authority over Laos and a large part of Cambodia, 
but suffered serious defeats in the hand of Burmese kings. Having 
passed through periods of power and glory as well as reverses and 
misfortunes, it has continued down to our own times. The. city of 
Ayodhya was destroyed in course of the Burmese invasion ,ol 
1767 A.D., and the capital was removed to Bangkok, which sti!! 
occupies the same position. 

The Thais were partially Hinduised even in their original 
homes, as already noted above. After the conquest of Siam they 
imbibed the Indian culture and civilisation, which was already 
flourishing in the land. The people and rulers of Sukhodaya and 
Ayodhya were followers of Buddhism, and this js still the religion 
of the country. The Pali was the sacred language, and in the 15th 
and 16th centuries historical Chronicles and other texts were written 
in this language. Thus Siam, like Burma, has still pre^rvrf the 
Indian culture through language, literature, art and rel^km. 
Further, we find the same tendency as in Burma to give Indian 
names to cities and to connect the history with events recorded 
in the legends of the Buddha. 

The Thai rulers of Siam also dbowed gr^t in bnihiiBg 
temples and in^ages. The Thai art, tlnmgh infiuem^ by the 
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Hinduised art of Kambuja and Dvaravatl, shows new elements and 
developed new tendencies which formed the basis of the classical 
Siamese art. An eminent authority observes : 

**At that time Indian influence was no longer felt directly, but such was 
the vitality and personality of the architectural forms of the stupas and the 
Hkhats^ of the sculptxual type of the Buddha images, and of so many decorative 
deigns, that even without a preliminary study of how and when these forms 
reached Siam, a layman would at once, without the slightest difficulty, recognise 
in Siamese art a branch of Indian colonial art. Even- Siamese minor arts as 
exemiffifled by silver work, lacquer work, carving and textile, show the Indian 
origin and stand in close connection with Indian art.’’ 

Indeed the archaeological evidence leaves no doubt that Siamese 
art owes its origin to Indian colonists and was inspired and dominated 
throughout the ages by the classical art of India. 
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Bhalluka, 191, 197 

Bharatayuddha, 45 
Bhar^gaviya, 140 
Bharukachcliha, 9 
Bhaskaradevi, 130 
BHatara Guru, 84 
Bhavapura, 181 
Bkavavarmau. I, 162. 164 

Bhavavarmaji H, 163 
Bhtkshu-Sariigha, 148 
Bhra Paramesvara, 59 
Bhreng Kahuripan, 75 
Bhre Tumapel, 59 
Bhidgu, 145 
Bhrigu family, 107 
Bo Chanh, 112, 114 
Bo De, 131 
Bodhi, 192 
Bodh-Gaya, 213 
Bodhi tree, 226 
Borne, 13, 18, 19, 20 

Brihatkatha, 9 

Brahma, 21, 24, 27, 46, 83, 84, 90, 92 
Brahma-Kshatriya, 103 
Brahmana, 139, 141, 142 
Brahmanda-Purana, 81 
Brahmi alphabets, 193 
Brantas, 43 
Broach, 11, 12 

^ Brishu, 133 
Buddha, 13, 91, 93_, 148 
Buddhaghosha, 192, 217 

, Buddhagupta, 16 
Budhaditya of Kanchi, 58 
Buddhist Jataka, 8 
Butas, 86 

Caiya, 16 
Caspian Sea, 125 
Caste System, 74 
Caves of Kha-lang, 132 
Ceylon, 11, 12 

Chai-Ya-Ma-Fu-Ngan, 136 
Chaklyan, 120 
Chakra, 24 
Cha-Ku-Pu-Lo, 136 
Chalieng, 229 
Chanakya-Sataka, 81 
Chahdadevi, 203 
Chandana or Chandra 157 
Chandi, 88 
Chandi Jago, 93, 95 
Chandi K^asan, 29, 90 
Chart'^ tedal, 93 
Chandi Mendut, 90, 93 
Charr^ Panataran, 95 
Chandi Pavan, 90 
Chandi Sari, 90 
Chandi Sevu, 90, 94 
Chandi Singhaskri, 93 


Chndra, 147, 205 
Chaiidrabhaga, 24’' 

Chandrabhanu, 35, 36 
Chandrabhayasingha Varmadeva, 70 
Chandra dynasty, 203 
Chandragupta, 225 
Chandra kings, 204, 205 
Chandra-Surya, 203 
' Chang-Kien, 227 
Chan tan, 156 
Chanura, 147 

Xhayaraja (or Bhayaraja), 49 
Che Bong Nga, 131-133, 136, 140 
Che-da-a-ba-niem, 130 
Che-li-to-pa-mo, 159 
Che Mo. 131 
■ Che Nang, 130 
Chenghiz Khan, 125 
Chen-la of the land, 163 
Chen-la of the water, 163 
Chen-la-Khan, 178 
Chhatrapatha, 10 
Chieng-Mai, 197, 210 
Chieng Rai, 226 
China, 169, IS'9 
China Sea, 176. 153 

Chinese- Annals, 12, 15 
Court, 131, 136 

Empire, 125 
Chin Hills, 189 
Chola, 82, 35, 211, 212 
Chudamanivarman, 33 
Chula-tain Chandra, 203 
Chumphon,, 17 
Chullavamsa, 35 
Chu Ying, 156 
Cochin-China, 13 
Cocoanut clan, 115 
Goomaraswsimy, 89 
“Creepers” path (Vetrapatha) , 9 

Paha, 45, 56, 57 
Dahana, 45 
Da Li, 131 

Dangrek mountains, 145, 162 
Dantapura, 12 
Dara-nJingga, 63 
Dara-Petak, 55, 63 
Dayaks, 5 
Pedes, 47, 9.6 
Deva^agung, 22 
Devavarman, 19 
Devapala, 31 

Devaraqa, 119, 165, 166, 184 
Devaraja Mahksenapati,'" 113 
Devatamiirti, 115 
Dhanyavatl, 202, 203, 216 
Dhara^itndravarman, I, 174 , 

Dharaniridravarman, II, 122,, 174, 
Dharmachandra, 208 ' I 

DharmadanSi, ,209 
Dharmanagari, 58 • 
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DharmapSla, 25, 26 
Oharmaraja, 106 
Dhajimarajanuja-vam^, 204 
Dharmaraja Rath, 151 
Dharma^stras, 140, 144, 173, 182, 
Pharmavam^, 40—43, 79 
Dharmavijaya, 204 - 
Dhanxiaya, 45 

Dharmmodaya Maha^mhhu, 39, 
Dhruvapura, 181 
. Dhyani-Buddha, 91 
Dia Ly, 114 
Dieng, 89, 90 
Dinh Bo Linh, 110 
Divakara Bhatta, 182 
DivaJkarapaiidita, 174 
Do I>e, 103 
Dampo, 57 
Dong-Duong, 98, 139, 148, 149, 150 
I>raiipadi*s Rath, 151 
Dravida, 43 
Dravidiati Style, 151 
Driddasyu, 81 
Du Hoang, 131, 132 
Durga, 24, 87, 90 
Duttabaung, 190 
Dvapara-Yuga, 105, 146 
DvaravatT, 197, 200, 216, 222, 223 

East Indies; 7, 11, 131 
Eastern Bengal, 12 
Emerald Lake, 213 

Fa-hien, 10, 24 
Fan, 99 
Fan-Chang, 156 
Fan-Che-man, 159 
Fan Chen-Cheng, 102 
Fan Chen-Long, 104 
Fan Che-Nong, 103 
Fan Fu Long, 102 
Fan Hiong, 100 
Fan-Hu-ta, 101 
Fan-Kin-Cheng, 156 
Fan-man, 155 
Fan-Siun, 156 
Pan Fang-Ken-Chuen, 1(^ 

Fan Wen, 100, 140 
Fan Yang Mai, 101 
Fan Yang Mai, II, 103 
Pan-yi, 100 
Ferlec, 64 

French Protectorate, 161 
Fu-nan, 100, 103, 154, 157-9, 162, 16 
185, 186, 222 

Gada, 24 

Gajah Mada, 56, 57 
Gandhara, 12, 216, 228 
. GandhaYamsa, 216 
Gaii^endralakshint, 129 
Gan^, 21, 24, 83, 90 




Gahgaraja, 101 
Ganges, 11 
Garuda, 16, 84 
Gauda, 196 
217 Gauri, 146 

Gautama Buddha, 92 
Gaya. 192 
Gayatri, 54 
Gelanggelang, 45 
Giaii Hoang, 182 
Girindravardhana, 69 
Girindravardhana Raiia-Vijaya, 61 
Gitarjja, 56 

^‘goats path” (Ajapatha), 9 
Godavari, 12, 19p 
Gola, 195 

Golaihattikanagara, 1 95 
Golanagara, 195 
Golden Hillock, 203 
“Golden Land”, 221 
Gomati, 24 

Gopalpur (Ganjam) . 1 1 
Gorang or Gorara, 48 
Gridhrakuta, 226 
Gnhya-Sutras, 86 
Grodier, 186 
Gujarat, 12, 18, 65 
Gunadhya, 182 
Gunapriyadharraapatni, 41, 75 
Gunavarman, 24, 25, 26, 158 
Gunong Jerai (Keddah Peak), 16 
Gupta alphabets, 198 
Gupta art, 185, 188 221, 222 
Gupta influence, 205 

Hamsavati, 216, 229 
Han dynasty, 99 
Halide va, - 120 

Hari-Hara image of Simprng, 96 
Hariharalaya, 166 
Harijit, 126 
Harijitatmaja, 180 
Haripunjaya, 197, 198, 226 
Harivam^ 183 
Harivannan I, 106 
Harivarman HI, 112 
Harivannan IV, 115-117 
Harivarman V, 119 
Hsurivarman VI, 120 
Harshavanaan I, 170 
Harivannan H, Itl 
Harivannun HI, ITS, 174 * 
HasUni^pflira, 18 
Hayam Wnmk, 57 
Henasringagki, 171 
Hi-ning-kuan, 53 

Hira^adama, 165 ^ 

Hiuen Tsaag, 197 
Hmawza, 199 „ 

Hoa Chan, ISi, 135* 

Holing or IC^i^sa, 19 
Hofi^slni, : 182 - ■ ■ - ^ ‘ 

» im 

\ 
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Hsing-Cha Sheng-lan, 75 
Htilominlo, 213 
Himen-Chen, 155 
Huen-tien, 455, 158 

I-Shang-na-pu-la, 197 
I-tsing, 20, 23, 25. 197 
Ibn Batiita, 64, 65 
Ibn-Khordadzbeli, SI 
Imoshijn, 227 
228 > 

Indra, 23, 167 
Indrabhadre^ara, 106 
Indrabhoge^ara, 106 
Indraparame^ara, 100 
IndradevI, 169 
Indraditya, 229 
Indiagiri, 66, 68 
IndxaiMastlia, 13 
Indrapura, 107, 111, 139, 166 
Indravarman, • 105, .106, 126, 127, 169, 
171 

Indratvarman n, 106, 107, 145. 178 
Indravannan IH, 108, 109 
Indravarman IV, 110, 111 
Indravarman XI, 126 
Irawadi, 12, IS, 189 
I^apnra, 181, 197 
I^avarman I. 104, 162 
Isanavarman II, 170 
Islam, 64, 69 
ISvari, 59 

lagir, ISO 
48 

lambudevipa, 58. 173 
Jfoiasadhnvarmadeva,. 70 
langgala, 44, 45 
Jannupatha, 10 
JataJca, 8, 92 
Javaka 35 
layabhaya, 45, 80 
layakatvang, 49-54 
Jayanagaia, 55, 56, 75 
lay Harivaran VT, 120, 12T, 174 
Jay Harivarman VH, 121, 124 
Jaya Indravarman V, 116, 117 
Jaya In<^vaimaii VI, H9 
Jaya Ladravarman VII, 121, 122 124 
125, 140, 145, 175, 176 
Jaya Indravaraan VIII, 122 
Jaya Indravannan X, 124ff 
Jaya-na^ 126 
Jaya Paramesvara, 113 
Jaya Parainesvaravannaii, 124 
Jayapiikar, 226 
Jaya Rndiavannan, 147 
Jayai^tivarman, 107 
Jayasni^ 213 
. Jayasimj^vannan I, 107, 108 
Jaya Siiiiiiavarinan H, 112 
Jaya Biihhavannsn III, 125 


Jaya Simbavarman IV, 48, 129, 130 
Jaya Simbavarman V, 133 
Jayavardhana, 167 ' 

Jayavarman (k. of fu-nan), 103, 157 
158 

Jayavarman I, 163, 165 
Jayavarman EC, 30. 165-8, 186 
Jayavarman III, 167, 169 
Jayavarman* V, 171, 172, 184 
Jayavarman VT, 174 • 

Jayavarman VII, 175-8, 186 
Jayavarman \TII, 1 78 
Jayavarma-Paramesvara, 178 
Jayavarsba, 45 
■ Jayendradbipativarm an , 184 
Jayendrapandita, 17S 
Jean de Barros, 68 
Jen Tseng, 131 
Jivana, 56 
Jog^i^akerta, 90 
Jyesbtbapura, 181 
Jayavarman IV, 170, 171 
Jaya Indravarman, 148 
Jaya Indravarmadeva, 116, 123 
Jaya Indravarma, 107 

Kadara, 34, 37 
Xadiri, 44-6. 51, 53-5 
Kaburipan, 45, 56 
Xakkbala, 35 

Kala (Keddab), 15, 26, 31 
Kala-bead, 89 
Xala-Makara, 89, 94 
Kaladan river, 202, 206 
Kalasapnra, 15, 197 
Xalinga, 12. 18, " 29, 34, 105 
Kalyani Inscriptions. 195 
Kama, 45 
Kaihsa, 147 

Kamalanka or Karmaranga, 15 
Kamandaka. 61 
Kamasntra, 182 
Kamboja, IS, 216 
Kambu, 167 

Kambuja Architecture, 177, 188 
Kambuja art, 186 
Kambuja Court-life, 183 
Kambuja empire, 171, 176, 178 
Kambuja forces, 173 
Kambuja monuments, 187 
Kambuja Sculpture, 188 
Kambujas, 113, 124 
Kambujade^, 165, 184 
Kambujarajalakshmi, 1^7- 
Kambupuri, 170 ^ 

Kamesvara I, 45 
Kamesvara II, SO ■ 

Kanaka. 61 
Kampbeng Phet, 171 
Kanya, 44 : 

Kandarpadbarma, ' 104 
Kangai, 214 


s 
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Kang Tai, 155, 15& 

Kano, 18 

Kauthara, 105, 136, 139, 146 
Kapuas, 

Kapilavastu,- 13 

Kartikeya, 83, 146 

Karnataka, 43 

Kashmir ('Kipin), 24 

Kasika, 144 

Kotihoma, 174 

KatSho or Ka^ra, 33 

TCathasarit-Sagara, 183, 197 

Kautilya, 181 

Kausambi, 226 

Kanran, 202 

KaverT, 87 

Kavya Style, 182 

Kavev, 120 

Kedda, 33 

Kedn Plain, 90 

Kcta. 56 

Ketu Mala, 166 

Kelasa, 216 

Ken Angrbk, 46*. 82 

Ke^rivarman, 70 

Kesi, ' 147 

Khanh-Hoa. 136, 137, 139, 151 
Khan Hoang, 132 
Khasi, 6 

Khmer, 5, 113, 228 
Khmer art, 188, 223 
Khmer art and culture 172, 
Khmer civilisation, 172 
Khmer Kingdom, 167 
Khmer physiognomy, 188 
Khmera-rashtra, 171, 226 
Khwareasm, 125 » 

Kia-mo-lang-kia, 196 
Km Tan, 227 
Kidung, 82 . ’ 

Kleu Ch’en 3Lo, 103 
Kln-lin, 156 
Kirana, 45 
Kin Lien .98, 99 

KniSu, 101, 102, 103, 130 

Kratas, 120, 121 

Kirttimukha, 89 ^ . 

King, 18, 4$ 

Kmir, 43 - 
Koh Ker, 170 
Kok Thlok, 13 
Ko-lo-fong, 200, 227 
Kombeng, 21 
Koravasraina, 81 
Koti (Kutii), 21 
172 

^hna, 12, 84, 190 _ ■ 
Krishnayana, 45, 80, 94 
Kntajaya, 45, 46, 47 
l^tanagara, 86, 47 53| 56. 
Kiitarajasa, 54, . 55, » 56, 96,: 
%^vijaya, 61 


Kristavijaya, 7, IS, 141, U2 
Kuang yi, 110 

Knblai Khan, 51, 52, 64, 125, 1^, 
127, 129, 178. 214, 228 
Ku-Kang, 37 
Kn Lai, 136 
Kulaprabhavatl, 158 
Kulottuhga, 84 
Knmlara, 146 
Kuen Lnn, 228 
Kutei, 23 
Kumaiagbosha, 30 
Kimdunga (Kan^inya) , 21 
Kimiarakarna, 85 
Kusima-nagara, 196 
Kusumapura, 216 
Kiisuma'mrdhanT. 59 
Kuti, 55. 56, 166 
Kyauk-panduang, 203 
Kyanzittha, 211, 212 
Kyaswa, 213 
Kyannghphyu, 207 
Kwan-Tung, 20 

La Khai, TSS 
Lankasu, 197 
Lakshahoma, 174 
Lakshmt, 147 

LaksbmTndra GramasvainT. 107. I t^^ 
Lamayang, 56 
Lambrii, 64 
Lamplmn, 222 
. Lamuri or Great Atjeh, 64 
I^i^-Kia-Su, 15 
Lanka, 92 
Lanya, 17 

Laos, 12, 155, 163, 171. 198 
Lara-Jongrang, 92, 93 
Lavapnrl 171, 197, 198 
Le Hoan, 110, 111 
Lembah, 55 
Lengga, 68 

* Lieu Fang, 103, 144 * 

Lieu-Ye, 155 
Ligor, 12, 16, 20; 29 
Lm-i, 197 

Linga, 113, 144-6 
Dftgaparvata, 162 
Link Giang, 143 
Lo-Thai, 

Lokanalha, 148 
liOk^ara^ 

Lombdk, 73 

Lower Burmft, 13, 176 

-I^Tha^ 231 

LuVKy-Toj^, no. 111, ^ tl4 
Luang Bra.feang, 22® 

Ly 109 " * , ,* 

M[a HnaxL, . ^8 ' .n ' , ^ / 
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Madhyamagraraa, 21 
Madura, 17, 48 
Magadha, 12 

Maha Ban-La Tra-Nguyet, 135 
Maha Qui-Lai, 135 
Maha Vijaya, 134, 135 
Mahabhagavati, 146 
Mahabharata, 18, 61, 79, 89, 144, IS2> 
183 

Mahabodhi temple, 213 
Mahadeva, 83, 107 
Mahadeva of Lara-Jongrang, 93 
Mahadevt, 83, 144 

Mahahoma, 174 
MahaJcala, 21, 24, 83 
Mahakali, 83 
Mahakam, 21, 22 
Mahamuni, 203 
Mahanavilca, 16 
Maha-tain Chandra, 203 
Mahatirtha, 35 

Mahayana, 25, 29, 84, 193, 209 
Mahendradatta, 41, 44, 

Mahendrapar\^ata, 166 
Mahendravarman, 130, 162 ^ 

l\fahisha Rangkah, 49 
Mahlsha Walungan, 47 
Mahishasuramarddini, 83 
Mai Thuc Loan, 109 
Majapahit, 22, 46, 51-58, 80, 

Malay Archipelago, 58, 155 
Malay Peninsula, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 
58, 88, 155, 172 
. Malayu (modern Jambi), 19 
Malaya, 20, 36, 48, 54 
Man-Shu 201 
Mandalay, 189, 215 
Mangku, 125 
Manipur, 12, 199, 226 
Manjusri, 92 
Manu, 39, 182 
Manu-Sara, 217 
•Manu-Samhita, 73 
Manu-Smriti, 144, 182 
Manuha, *210 

Mareo-Polo, 51, > 63, 64, 129 
Mareura, 216 
Masudi, 32 
Masulipatam, 11, 12 
Masters of Ceremonies, 139 
Mataram, 39, 40, 47, 59 * 
Mathematics, 173 
Matrilmgesvari, 146 
Maulivamaadeva, 63 
Maniya, 182 
Mayura, 182 

Mekong, 18, iss, 1S4, 161, 163. 173 
176, 886, 289. 

Menam, 172 
Menam Valley, 171, 197 
Mergui, 189 
Min-doffli-tnin, 216 


Minbu, 213 
Ming Dynasty, 37, 60 
Mithila, 8, 216 
MlechchLas, 97, 198 
Mo-ho-chehn-po, 197 
Mons, 4, 5, 109, 191-3, 195-7, 202, 206, 
207, 209-11, 213, 214, 222, 228 
Mongols, 125-27, 131, 178, 214, 928, 
Mon-Khmer, 6 
Moulmen, 189 
Mount Vek, 175 
Mpu Kanwa, 79 
Mpu Sedah, 80 

Mrammas, 192, 202, 206, 207, 208 

. Mrohaung, 204, 205, 206 

Mron, 203 
Muara Kaman, 21 
Mukha lihga of Sambhu, 145 . 
Mnlasarvasttivadanikaya, 23 
Mulavarman, 21, 23 
Muhda, 6 
Mung Si Tep, 221 
Mun river, 162 
Music, 143 
Muttima-mandala, 196 
Muzafar Shah, 66 
Mweyin, 216 

Myson, 98,- 105, 115, 116, 144, 145, 
150, 151 
Marmadeva, 63 

Naga-cult, 209 
Nagapattana, 33 
Nagaraja, 13 

Nagara-Kritagama, 50, 51, 57, 64 

NagaravarddhanI, 59 

Nakhon Sri Dhammarat, 16, 17, 229 

Nalandat 31 

Nambi, 55 

Nan-chao, 12, 163, 200, 201, 207, 213 
225. 226. 

Naxadlya, 140 
’ Narapatisithu, 213, 

Narasiihha, 84, 213 
Narasimhapati, 214 
Narathu, 213 

Naravahanavarman, 104, 105 
Nantaungraya, 213 
Nank Glaun Vijaya, 133 
Navanichi, 81 
' Ngan-Si, 12 
Nghe-an, 119, 132 
Nghia-Hoang, 132 
Ngo Nhut Khanh, 110 
Ngo Quen, 110 ^ 

Nha Ttang, 151 
NhoVTon, 129 
Nhut-Nam, 100, 101 
Nittg-hsia, 228 ' . 

Ninh Hpang, 130, 131 
Nitichandra, 204 
Nitisara, 81 
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Nripaditya, 163 
Kripatindravarman , 1 63 

Nyaya, 1B2 

Odoric Van Pordenon, 56, 140 
Ogotai, 125 
OintSii, 31 
Orissa, 11 

Fiao, 199 

Pagan, 12, 193, 202, 205, 207-11, 215, 
219 

Pahang, 15, 36, 48 

Pala, SO 

Paleniban^, 200 

Pali, 192. 193 

Palura, 11 

PanchakalyanT, 210 

Panchatantra, 81 

Pandu Deva Natha, 18 

Panduranga, 101, 105, 113, 120, 121, 136 

Pandya, 35, 36 

Pangkur, 46 

Panga Puket, 17 

Panjalu, 44 

Panini, 108, 170, 182 

Panji, 82 

Panuluh, 45, 80 

Par, 106 

Parkkramabahu, 35 
Paramabodhisatra, 166, 117, 120. 
Paramesvara, 65 
Paramesvaravarman, 109, 110 
Parmesvaravarman IT, 112 
Param^^svaravarmadeva, 

Isvaramnrti, 113 

Paramsvara iSrl Hyang ning hyatig 

Adilanchana, 71 

Paramesvari, 59 

Parantaka I, 32 

Pararaton, 45, 49, 50, 56. , 

Parvati, 83 
Patalung, 17 
Patanjaii, 170 
■Pegu, 12, 191, 193. 

Perlak, 64 
Phat Ma. 112 
Phimeanakas, 177 
Phu, 132 
Pippala cave, 226 
Po Bia, 137 
' Po CJhong, 137 

Po li, 22 ’ - * 

Po Nagaia, JIS, 144, 146, 146, 15^, 15i 
Pong Tuk, 221, 2!^ 

IVa Fathom, 221, ^ 

Prabhasadhama^ 104 
FrajiSiaparamitia, 96, 96 
Praka^harma, 104,. 106, 146^, 149, 

162 fi, * 

Pramuditalokesvara, 148. ^ . 

Pfcaleyesvara Dhaxmaiafa, IM , 


Pra^stadharma, 103 
Pratipakshakeshaya, 40 
Pravarasena, 182 
Prithivindravarman, 105, 106 
Pntidiandra, 203 
Prome, 12, 189, 193, 197 
Province Wellesley, 16 
Ptolemy, 16, 198 
Pn-ni, 60 

Pu-lyan Yuvamja Mahaae^pati, Hi 

Pu Pon pulyah Sri Yuvamja, 124 

Pugan, 176 

Pula Sar&, IS 

Purarias, 27, 182 

Purnavarman, 19, 39, 78 

Purannic deities. 181 

Pushkara, 216 

Puskaraksha, 163, 165 

Pushkaravati, 216 

Pustakasrama (Lil^ary), 18! 

Putau Ajna Ku, 124 

Pyus, 193, 195, 198-203, 206-8 

* 

Queen Dedes, 46 
Qui-Do, 135 

Bade, 120 
Baganatha, 49 
Raghuvaihsa, 182 
Rajadvarah, 107 
Rajagnha, 21 § 

Rajalakshmi, 184 

Bajaputam, 56, 57 

Bajapura, 58, 123 

Rajaraja the Great, 32 

Rajasa, 46 

Rajasanagara, 57 

Rajavidyadhara SSmanta, 34 

Rajendravarman, 171, 1^ 184, 218. 

Rakta-mrittika, 16 

B^a, 84 

Rama^ipati, 231 

Ramaima-desa, 196 

Ramapura, 196 

Bamavatl, IS, 202 % 

Ramayana, 61, 79, 92, 94, 95, 144, 
182, 183 

Rambyi or Rami, 13 , 

Rami, 31 

Ram. Kamhmg, 178, ^9-30 
Rangamati, 16 

lliwe, ^ 

Ban^ Wimi, 47": .. , 

RangoorC ^ , 

R,asupati, 1^ » ^ ^ 

Ratna-BbUv^pya, 20 
1^ 

Rudravarmam I, IOp-5 *-''v 

Radcavaiin^ (K, 11^ /. > 

m ' 
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Rudravarnuan 

Rudravannan 

ISO 

Rudravannan 


IV, 113-5, 117. 113 

Parama Brahmaloka, ISO* 
(K. of Fu-rian), 158 


Shitthaung, S04 
Sho-po, 46 

Shwe Dagon Pagoda, 191, 196, 203 
Sbwezigon pagoda, 211, 212 

- _ * ^ A A rv 


Sabdavidya, 25, 182 

Sadeng, 56 
Sagatu, 126, 127 

Sahadeva Rath. 151 
^Uendra, 29, 39, 63, 84, 

Sailendra-ChiidamanB^ajma-v^a, 34 

Saivism, 27, 144, 147, 159, 171, 173, 193 
Sajjanalaya, 229 
^ka „era, 18 
feakti, 146, 209 . 

^ya, 13, 191> 215 
Sakyamuni, 148, 226 

Samaragravira, 31 
Samatata, 196 
Samaveda, 182 

Sambhubhadresvara, 107, 145, 


146, 


151- 

§ambhupura, 113, 163, 165, 173 
Sambhuvarman, 104, 145, 163 
Sambor, 162, 163 
Samiksha, 182 

- Samudra (Sumatra), 64, 65 

San-fo-tsi, 82, 35, 36, 37, 60, 76, 202 
Sanchi Stupa, 223 
Sangtama, 173 

Sangramavijaya Dliarmaprasadottunga- 
devi, 75 
Sanjak, 175 
Sanjaya, 39 
Sankara, 120 
fiaukaja-Narayana, 106 
.^nkaracharya, 184 
Sahkarapandita, 173 
Sankasya, 216 
Sankissa, 190 
Saunaha, 39 
Sauudasa, 9, 10 
Saia-Samuchchaya, 81 
SararSevati, 87 
Savarsvati, 148,f« 181 
Sarayu, 87 
$arvva^i, 104 
S^navamaa, 216 
SatS, 143 
Satra, 181 

Satyakau^a-svamT, 104 
Satyamukha-linga, 146 
Satyavaxman, 105, 146 
Savitii, 82 
Saw Rahau, 207 
Sawlu, 211 
Stdimidt, 6 
Sodah, 45 
S^audax Shall, 66 
Setubaudba, 182 

Shan, 202, 2<^, 2<^, 210, 214, 220 

Sbidi-dba-tarlo, 196 


Si Tep, 223 

Siang-lin, 98 ^ 
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Tissa, 191 
To-lo-pa-ti, 197 
Togau, 127 
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163, 171, 173, 189, 228 
Tra-Toan, 136 
Tribhuvanadityavarman, 175 
Thibbuvanottuuggadevl, 56, 37 
Triguna, 45, 80 
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Trisula, 24 
Tsin Dynasty, 158 
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Utkrishtaraja, 115 

Utong, 231 
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UnmargiLiiia, 226 
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Vai^ya, 141 
Vajra-bahn, 40 
Vijrabodhi, 25, 26 . 
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Vimai^va, 1^ 

Vaxnsaia^ 120, 121 
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Vasudeva, 197 
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159, 182 
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Vijaya Sfl Harivarman (II)s 
Vijayavannan, 103 . 

Yikrama dynasty, 207 
Vikramavardhana, 59, 61, 75 
Vikrampura, 181 
Yikrantavarfnan I, 104 
Vilcrantavarman n, 105 
Vtkrantavarman III, 106, 107 
Vikiantavarman IV, 112 
Vilva-tikta or Tikta-vilva, 52 
Vimala, 191 * 

Vinayaka, 146 - 
Vipra^a, 181 

Virabahui S5 , ' 

Vlra-Bhadrav^arman, 133, 134 
Vira Jaya §rT-Harivarmadeva, 106 
Vlrabhumi, 59, 60 _ 

Virachandra, 204 
YiraJakshmi, 172 


Viraraja, 50, 52, 55 
Vlrarajendra, 34 
ViMaksha, 182 

Vishnu, 16, 23, 24, 27, 44, 46, 83 90 
Oi 96, 174 

Vishnu incarnations, 147 
Vishnu^pta (Kautilya), 43 - 
Vishnusarman, 82 
Vishnuvarman, 16 
Vyadhapura, 163, 169 
Vyakarana-^tra, 50 

Wan Hu, 126 
Wawa, 40 
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Wayang, 76, 95 

Zabag, 30, 35 
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General view of Barabndur. 
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Plate V 



Buddha, BarabEdar 
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Plate VI 



M'i I. 




Bodhisatva Avalokitesvara Mendut 




Lara Jongraiig. 
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Fig, 2. Chandi Jago (Java) * 
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Plate IX 



Fig. 1. Lara Jongrang Relief 



Fig. 2. Panataran fielief 
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Prajnaparamita of Chandi Singliasari 
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Plate Xlt 
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Harihara (Simping, Java) 
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Plate XIU 



Po Klong Gorai Temple (Champa) 
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Plate XIV 



My son Temple, front and side views. (Champa) 
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Plate XV 



Po Nagar Temple (Cliampa). 








Fig. 2. Angkor Vat— N. W. Angle of the first Court 


Plate XVII 
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Fig. 1. Angkor Thom, Gateway (Kambuja) 



F^. 2. Angkor Thom — ^Terrace of Honour 









Bayon Temple (Kambuja) 
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Ananda Temple (^^rma) . 
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